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HE defign of this Third Pax of the Grammatical 
Inftitute of the Engliſh Language, 1s to furniſh ſchools 
with a variety of exercites for reading and Speaking, Col- 
leges and Academies are already ſupplied with many excellent 
collections for this purpoſe ; among which, the Art of Speak- 
ing, Enfield's Speaker, Enfield Exerciſes, the Preceptor, the 
Young Gentleman and Lady's Monitor, and Scott's Leſſons, are 
uſed with great reputation. But none of theſe, however ju-- 
dicious the ſelection, is calculated particularly for American 
ſchools. The eſſays reſpect diftant nations or ages: or con- 
tain general ideas of morality. In America, it will be uſeful 
to furniſh ſchools with additional eſſays, containing the hiſto- 
ry, geography, and tranſactions of the United States. In- 
formation on theſe ſubjects is neceſſary for youth, both in 
forming their habits and improving their minds. A love ef 
our country, and an acquaintance with its true ſtate, are 
indi ſpenſable they ſhould be acquired in early life. 

In the following work, I have endeavoured to make ſuch 
a collection of clays as ſhould form the morals as well as 
improve the knowledge of youth. | 

In the choice of pieces, I have been attentive to the po- 
litical intereſt of America. I conſider it as a capital fault 
in all our ſchools, that the books generally uſed contain 
fubje&s wholly unintereſting to our youth; while the writ- 
ings that marked the revolution, which are not inferior in 
any reſpect ta the orations of Cicero and Demoſthenes, and 
which are calculated to impreſs intereſting truths upon 
young minds, lie neglected and forgotten. Several of thoſe 
maſterly addreſſes of Congreſs, written at the commencement 
of the late revolution contain ſuch noble ſentiments of liberty 
and patriotiſm, that I cannot help wiſhing to transfuſe them 
into the breaſts of the rifing generation. 

This part completes the {yitem I had propoſed to publiſh 
for the uſe of ſchools. To refine and eſtabliſh our lan- 
guage, to facilitate the acquiſition of grammatical know- 
ledge, and diffuſe the principles of virtue, and potriot- 
1\m, is the taſk I have labored to perform; and whether the 
ſucceſs ſhould equal my wiſhes or not, I ſnall ſtill have the 
fatisfaQion of reflecting that I have made a laudable effort to 
advance the happineſs of my country, % 
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RuLEs for READING and SPEAKING. 


Rove 


Let your articulation be clear and diſtinct. 
GOOD articulation conſiſts in giving every letter and 
ſyllable its proper pronunciation of ſound. 

Let each ſyllable and the letters which compoſe it, be 
pronounced with a clear voice, without whining, drawling, 
liſping, ſtammering, mumbling in the throat, or ſpeaking 
through the noſe, Avoid equally a dull, drawling habit, 
and too much rapidity of pronunciation ; for each of theſe 
faults deſtroys a diſtinct articulation. | 

NU LN ho 
Obſerve the flops, and mart the proper panſes, but make no pauſe 
ewhere the ſenſe requires none. 

The characters we uſe as ſtops are extremely arbitrary 
and do not always mark a. ſuſpenſion of the voice. On the 
contrary, they are often employed te. ſeparate the ſeveral 
members of a period, and ſhow the grammatical conſtruc- 
tion. Nor when they are deſigned to make pauſes, do 
they always determine the length. of thoſe pauſes ; for this 
depends much on the ſenſe and nature of the ſubjet. A 


ſemicolon, for example, requires a longer pauſe in a grave 


diſcourſe, than in a lively and {ſpirited declamation. 
However, as children are incapable of nice diſtinctions, it 
may be belt to adopt at firſt ſome general rule with ref- 
ped to the pauſes“ and teach them to pay the ſame attention 
to theſe characters as they do to the words. They ſhould 
be cautioned likewiſe againſt pauſing in the midſt of a mem- 
ber of a ſentence, where the ſenſe requires 'the words to be 
cloſely connected in pronunciation. 
RK VL 43 
Pay the ſtridbeſt attention to accent, emphaſis and cadence. 
Let the accented ſyllables be pronounced with a proper 


® See the firſt part of the Inſtitute, where the proportion of the 
eomma, ſemicolon, colon and period, 14 fixed at one, two, four, kx. 
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ſtreſs of voice; the unaccented with little ſtreſs of voice, 
but diſtinctly. LS 
The important words of a ſentence, which I call naturally 
emphatical, have a claim to a conſiderable force of voice; 
but particles, ſuch as, ef, to, as, and, &c. require no force 
of utterance, unleſs they happen to be emphatical, which is 
rarely the caſe, No perſon can read or ſpeak well, unleſs 
he underſtands what he reads : and the ſenſe will always de- 


termine what words are emphatical, It is a matter of 


the higheſt conſequence, therefore, that a ſpeaker ſhould 
clearly comprehend the meaning of what he delivers, that 
he may know where to lay the emphaſis, This may be il- 
Iuſtrated by a fingle example. This ſhort queſtion, Wil 
you ride to town to day, is capable of four different mean- 
ings, and conſequently of four different anſwers, 5 
to the placing of the emphaſis. If the emphaſis is lai 
upon you, the queſtion is whether cu will ride to town or 
encther perſon, If the emphaſis is. laid on ride, the queſtion 
is, whether you will ride or go on Het. If the emphaſis is 
laid on ru, the queſtion is, whether you will ride to eon 
or to another place, If the emphaſis is laid on 1% day, the 
queſtion is, whether you will ride to day or ſome other day. 
Thüs the whole meaning of a phraſe often depends on the 
emphafis; and it is abſolutely neceſlary that it ſhouid be 
laid on the proper words. 

Cadence 15 a falling of the voice in pronouncing the clo. 
ſing ſyllable cf a period“. This ought not to be uniform; 
but different at the cloſe of different ſentences, 

But in interrogative ſentences, the ſenſe often requires the 
cloſing word or ſyllable to be pronounced with an elevated 
voice. This, however, is only when the laſt word is em- 
phatical ; as in thisqueſtion, ** Betrayeſt thou the ſon of man 
with a %%! Here the ſubject of enquiry is, whether the 
common token of love and benevolence is proſtitu ted to 


* We may obſerve that good ſpeakers always pronounce upon a 
certain key; for although they modulate the voice according to the 
various ideas they cxpreſs, yet they retain the ſame pitch of voice, 
Accent and emphaſis require no clevation of the voice, but a more 
forcible expreſſion on the ſame key, Cadence reſpedts the laſt ſyl- 
able only of a ſentence; which ſyllable is actually pronounced with 
2 lower tone of voice; but when words of ſeveral ſyllables cloſe a 
period, all the ſyllables but the laſt, are prondunced on the ſame key 
a9 the reſt of the ſentence. # 
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the purpoſe of treachery ; the force of the queſtion depends 


on the laſt word, which is therefore to be pronounced with 


an elevation of voice. But in this queſtion, ** Where 1s 
boaſting then?“ the emphatical word is beaſting, which of 
courſe requires an elevation of voice. 

The moſt natural pitch of voice is that which we ſpeak 
in ordinary converſation. Whenever the voice is raiſed 
above this key, pronunciation is difficult and fatiguing. 


There is a difference between a loud and an high voice. A 


perſon may ſpeak much londer than he does in ordinary diſ- 
courſe, without any elevation of voice ; and may be heard 
dictinctly, upon the ſame key, either in a private room or 
in a large aſſembly. 
RU LI IV. : 
Let the ſentiments you expreſs be accompunicd with proper tones, 
| looks and geſtures. 

By tones I mean the various modulations of voice by which 
we naturally expreſs the emotions and paſſions, By /oks I 
mean the expreſſion of the emotions and paſſions in the 
countenance, 


Geftures are the various motions of the hands or body, 


which correſpond to the ſeveral ſentiments and paſſions 


which the ſpeaker deſigns to expreſs, 

All theſe ſhould be perfectly natural. They ſhould be 
the ſame which we uſe in common converſation, A ſpeak- 
er ſhould endeavor to feel what he ſpeaks ; for the perfec= 
tion of reading and ſpeaking is, to pronounce the words as 
if the ſentiments were our own. a 

If a perſon is tchearfing the words of an angry“ man, he 
ſhould aſſume the ſame ee looks, his eyes ſhould flaſn 
with rage, his geltures ſhould be violent, and the tone of his 
voice threatning. It kindne!s is to be expreſſed, the ecunte- 
nance ſhould be calm and placid, and wear a ſmile the tone 
ſhould be mild, and the motion of the hand inviting. An ex- 
ample of ihe firſt, we have in theſe words Depart trom me, 
ye curſed, into everlaiting tire, prepared for the devil and 
& his * Of the laſt, in theſe words, Come ve bleſſed 
of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you, from 
the foundation of the world,” A man who ſhould repeat 
theſe different paſſages with the. /ame looks, tones and geſtures, 
would paſs with his hearers fer a very injudicious ſpeaker, 

The whole art of reauing and ſpeakivg, all the rules of 
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_ eloquence may he compriſed in this conciſe direction; 
Let a reader or a ſpeaker expreſs every word as if the ſentiment 
abe re his own. | 
General Directians for expreſſing certain Paſſions or Sentiments.— 
From the Art of Speaking. 
'. Mirth or Laughter opens the mouth, criſps the noſe, leſſ- 
ens the aperture of the eyes, and ſhakes the whole frame. 

Perplexity draws down the eye-brows, hangs the head, 
caſts down the eyes, cloſes the eye-lids, ſhuts the mouth, 
and pinches the lips—then ſuddenly the whole body is agi- 
tated, the perſon walks about bufily, tops abruptly, talks to 
himſelf, &c. 

Vexation adds to the foregoing, complaint, fretting, and 
lamenting. 

Pity draws down the eye:brows, opens the mouth, and 
draws together the features. 

Grief is expreſſed hy weeping, ſtamping with the feet, lift- 
ing up the eyes to heaven, &c. 

Melanchaly is gloomy and motionleſs, the lower jaw fails, 
the eyes are caſt down and half ſhut, words few and interrupt- 
ed with ſighs, 

Fear opens the eyes and mouth, ſhortens the noſe, draws 
down the eye-brows, gives the countenance an air of wild- 
neſs ; the face becomes pale, the elbows are drawn back par- 
rellel with the fides, one foot is drawn back, the heart beats 
violently, the breath is quick, the voice weak and trembling, 
Sometimes it produces ſhrieks and fainting. 

Shame turns away the face from the beholders ; covers it 
with bluſtes, caſts down the head and eyes, draws down the 
eye- brows, makes the tongue to faulter, or ſtrikes the perſon 
dumb. 

Re riorſ caſts down the countenance, and clouds it with 
anxiety, Somstimes the teeth gnaſh, and the right hand 
beats the breaſt. 

Courage Ready and cool, opens the countenance, gives 
the whole form an erect and gracetul air. The voice is firm, 
and the accenis ſtrong and articulate. 

Eeaſting is loud and bluſtering. Ihe eyes ſtare, the face 
is red and bloated, the mouth pouts, the voice is hollow, 
the arms akimbo, the head nods in a threatning manner, 
the right ſiſt ſometimes clenched and brandiſhed. 

Pride aſſumes a lofty look, the eyes open, the mouth pout- 
ing, the lips pinched, the words ſlow and ſtiff, with an 
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air of importanee, the arms akimbo, and the legs at a diſt- 
ance or taking large ſtrides. 

Authority opens the countenance but draws down the eye- 
brows a little, ſo as to give the perſon an air of gravity. 

Csmmanding requires a peremptory tone of voice and a ſe- 
vere look. 

Inviting is expreſſed with a ſmile of complacency, the hand 
with the palm upward, drawn gently towards the body. 

Hope — the countenance, arches the eye-brows, 
gives the eyes an eager wiſhful look, opens the mouth to half 
a ſmile, bends the body a little forward. 

Love lights up a ſmile upon the countenance ; the fore. 
head is ſmoothed, the eye-brows arched, the mouth a little 
open, and ſmiling, the eyes languiſhing, the countenance 
aſſumes an eager wiſhful look, mixed with an air of ſatisfac- 
tion, The accents are ſoft and winning, the tone of the 
voice flattering, Cc. 

Wander opens the eyes, and makes them appear prominent. 
The body is fixed in a contracted ſtooping poſture, the mouth 
1s ay, the hands often raiſed. Wonder at firſt ſtrikes a 
perſon dumb; then breaks forth into exclamations. 

Curigſity opens the eyes and mouth, lengthens the neck, 
bends the body forward, and fixes it in one poſture, Ec. 

Anger is expreſſed by rapidity, interruption, noiſe and tre- 
pidation, the neck is ſtretched out, the head nodding in 
a threatning manner. The eyes red, ſtaring, rolling, ſpark- 
ling ; the eye-brows drawn down over them, the forehead 
wrinkled, the noſtrils ſtretched, every vein ſwelled, every 
muſcle trained. When anger is violent, the mouth is open- 
ed and drawn towards the ears, ſhewing the teeth in a gnaſh- 


ing poſture; the feet ſtamping, the right hand thrown out, 


threatening with a clenched fiſt, and the whole frame agita- 
ted. | 

Pewiſhneſs is expreſſed in nearly the ſame manner, but with 
more moderation, the eyes a- ſquint upon the object of dif. 
pleaſure ; the upper lip drawn diſdainfully. 

Malice ſets the jaws, or gnaſhes with the teeth; ſends 
Aaſhes from the eyes, draws the mouth down towards the 
ears, clenches the fiſt and bends the elbows. 


Erxvy is expreſſed in the ſame manner; but more mode. 
rately. i 


Awerſicn turns the face from the object; the hands ſpread 
put to keep it off. | 
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Jealouſy ſhews itſelf by reſtleſſneſs, peeviſhneſs, thought- 
fulneſs, anxiety, ahſence of mind. It is a mixture of a va- 
riety of pailions, and aſſumes a variety of appearances. 

Contempt aſſumes a haughty air; the lips cloſed and pout- 
ing. 

15 or humility bends the body forward, caſts down 


the eyes. The voice is low, the words few, and tone of ut- 


terance ſubmiſſive. 
EXAMPLES for ILLUSTRATION. 
Interrogation or Queſtioning. 


One day, when the moon was under an eclipſe, ſhe com- 
plained thus to the ſun of the diſcontinuance of his favors» 
My deareſt friend, ſaid ſhe, why do you not ſhine upon me 
as you uſed to do? Do I not ſhine upon thee ? ſaid the ſun : 
I am very ſure that I intend it. O no! replies the moon: 
but I now perceive the reaſon, I ſee that dirty planet the 
earth 1s got betwixt us, Deodjley's Fables. 

Life 1s ſhort and uncertain : we have not a moment to 
loſe. Is it prudent to throw away any of our time in tor- 
menting ourſelves or others, when we have little for honeſt 
pleaſures ? Forgetting our weak neſs, we ſtir up mighty en- 
mities, and fly to wound as if we were invulnerable, Where- 
fore all this buſtle and noiſe ? The beſt ule of a ſhort life is, 
to make it agreeable to ourſelves and to others. Have you 
cauſe of quarrel with your ſervant, your mait-r, your king, 
your neighbor? forbear a moment; death is at hand, which 
makes all equal. What has a man to do with wars, tumults, 
ambuſhes ? You would deſtroy your enemy? You loſe 
your trouble ; death will do your buſineſs while you are at 
reſt, And after all, when you have got your revenge, how 
ſhort will be your joy or his pain ? While we are among men 
let us cultivate humanity : let us not be the cauſe of fear nor 
pain to one another. Let us deſpiſe injury, malice, and de- 
traction; and bear with an equal mind ſuch tranfitory evils, 
While we ſpeak, while we tiuuk, death comes up and cloſes 
the ſcene, Art of thinking. 


Wonder, 


Then let us haſte towards thoſe piles of wonder 
That {corn to bow beneath the weight of years 
Lo! to my view the avfal manſions rife, 


Ihe pride oft att, the ſleeping place of death 1 Freucan. 
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Let this auſpicious day be 
No mourning, no misfortunes happen on it; 
Let it be mark'd for triumph and rejoicing ; 
lovers ever make it holy, 
Chooſe it to bleſs their hopes, and crown their wiſhes ; 
This happy day, that gives me my Caliſta, 
| Fair Penitent, 
Then is Oreſtes bleft !—My griefs are fled ! 
Fled like a dream !—Methinks I tread in air 
Surpriſing happineſs ! unlook'd for joy! 
Never let love deſpair! The prize is mine! 
Be ſmooth, ye ſeas, and, ye propitious winds, 
Blow from Epirus to the Spartan coak ! 


All dark, and comfortleſs ! 
Where are thoſe various objects that, but now, 
Employ'd my buſy eyes ? Where thoſe eyes ? 
Dead are their piercing rays, that lately ſhot 
O'er flow'ry vales to diſtant ſunny hills, 

And drew with joy the vaſt horizon in. 

Theſe groping hands are now my only guides, 
And feeling all my fight. 

O miſery ! What words can ſound my grief? 
Shut from the living whilſt among the living; 
Dark as the grave amidi the buſtling world. 
No more to view the beauty of the ſpring, 
Or {ee the face of kindred, or of friend. 


Toy. 


ever ſacred ; 


Grief. 


C OH ge. 


A generous few, the vet'ran hard 


Of many a hapleſs fight, with a fier 
Heroic hire inſpired each other; 


Reſolv'd on death, diſdaining to ſurvive 
Their deareſt country If we fall,” I cry'd 
“Let us not tamely fall like paſſive cowards ! 
No—let us live, or let us die like men! 

Come on, my friends. To Alfred we will cut 

Our glorious way ; or, as we nobly periſh, 

Will offer to the genius of our country 

Whole kecatombs of Danes.” —As if one ſoul 

Had moy'd them all, around their Heads they flaſh'd 


Diſtreſt Mother, 


Trag. of Lear, 


y gleanings 
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Their flaming falchions—“ Lead us to thoſe Danes f 
Our country ! vengeance !” was the general cry. 
Maſque of Alfred. 
Fear. 

How ill this taper burns ! Ha! who comes here ? 
I think, it is the weakneſs of mine eyes, 
'T hat ſhapes this monſtrous apparition ! 
It comes upon me—Art thou any thing? 
Art thou ſome god, ſome angel, or ſome devil? 
That mak'ſ{ my blood cold, and my hair to ſtagd ? 
Speak to me, what art thou ? 

| Lott. 

Who can behold ſuch beauty, and be filent ? 
Oh! I could talk of thee forever; 
For ever fix and gaze on thoſe dear eyes ; 
For every glance they ſend, darts through my ſoul. Orphan. 


Anger, 

Hear me, raſh man ; on thy allegiance hear me. 
Since thou haſt ſtriven to make us break our vow, 
(Which nor our nature nor our place can bear) 
We baniſh thee for ever from our fight 
And kingdom. If, when three days are expired, 
Thy hated trunk be found in our dominions, 
That moment is thy death, —Away ! 


By Jupiter this ſhall not be revok'd. T rag. of Lear. 


Contempt. 

Away !—no woman could deſcend fo low. 
A ikipping, dancing, worthleſs tribe you are, 
Fit dy or yourſelves, you herd together ; 
And when the circling glaſs warms your vain hearts, 
You talk of beauties that you never ſaw, 
And fancy raptures that you never knew. Fair Penitent. 

Pity. 

As 1n a theatre, the eyes of men, 
After a well-grac'd actor leaves the ſtage, 
Are idly bent on him that enters next, 
Thinking his prattle to be tedious ; 
Evea fo, or with much more contempt, mens eyes 
Did {cowl on Richard. No man cried, God fave him! 
No joyful tongue gave him his welcome home ; 
Which, with ſuch gentle ſorrow, he ſhook off, 
(His face ſtill combating with tears and ſmiles, 


C7 0 
The badges of his grief and patience, ) 
That had not God, for ſome ſtrong purpoſe, ſteel'd 
The hearts of men, they muſt have melted, «+ 
And barbariſm itſelf have pitied him. Richard, II. 
Hatred. | 

How like a fawning publican he looks ? 
J hate him; for he is a chriſtian : 
But more, for that in low fimplicity 
He lends out money gratis, and oe down 
The rate of uſance here with us in Venice: 
If I can catch him once upon the hip 
I will feed fat the ancient grudge I bear him, 
He hates our ſacred nation; and he rails, 
Ev'n there where werchants moſt do congregate, 
On me, my bargains, and my well won thrift, 
Which he calls uſury. Curſed be my tribe 
If I forgive him! Merch. of Venice, 

Pride. 

Aſk for what end the heav'nly bodies ſhine, 
Earth for whoſe uſe Pride anſwers, „Tis for mine. 
For me kind nature wakes her genial pow'r, 
Suckles each herb, and ſpreads out every flow'r; 
Annual, for me, the grape, the roſe, renew 
The juice nectarious and the balmy dew ; 
For me, the mine a thouſand treaſures brings; 
For me, health guſhes from a thouſand ſprings : 
Seas roll to waft me, ſuns to light me rile : 


My footſtool carth, my canopy the ſkies.” Efay on mans 


Humility. 
I know not how to thank you. Rude I am, 
In ſpeech and manners; never till this hour 
Stood I in ſuch a preſence : yet, my Lord, 
There's ſomething in my breaſt which makes me bold 
To ſay, that Norval ne'er will ſhame thy favor. Dongi. 


Melancholy, 

There is a ſtupid weight upon my ſenſes, 
A diſmal ſullen ſtillneſs, that ſucceeds 
The ſtorm of rage and grief, like filent death 
After the tumulz and the noiſe of life. 
Love was the informing active fire within: 
Now that is quench'd, the maſs forgets to move, 
And longs to mingle with its kindred earth. Fair Penitent, 


* 


E 
Commanding. 
I ilence, ye winds 
That make outrageous war upon the ocean; 
And thou, old ocean, ſtill thy boiſt'rous waves: 
Ye warring elements be huſh'd as death, | 
While I impoſe my dread commands on hell. 
And thou, profoundeſt hell, whoſe dreadful ſway 
Is given to me by fate and demorgorgon— 
Hear, hear my powerful voice through all thy regions ; 


And, from thy gloomy caverns, —thunder thy reply. 
Rinaldo and Armida, 


Hope. 
O hope, ſweet flatterer, bac deluſive touch 
Sheds on affected minds the balm of comfort, 
Relie ves the load of poverty, ſuſtains 
The captive bending with the weight of bonds, 
And ſmooths the pillow of difeaſe and pain: 
Send back th' exploring meſſenger with joy, 
And let me hail thee from that — grove. 


Boadecea. 


Booſting. 
My arm a nobler victory ne'er gain'd : 
And I am prouder to have paſs'd that ſtream, 
Than that I drove a million o'er the plain. 
75 | Lees Alexander, 


Perplexity. 
Go fellow, get thee home, provide ſome carts, 
And bring away the armour that is there. 
Gentlemen, will you go and muſter men ? 
If I know how to order theſe affairs, 
Diſorderly thus thruſt into my hands, 
Never believe me. —All is uneven, 
And every thing is left at fix and ſeven. Richard II. 


Revenge, 
If it will feed nothing elſe, it will feed my revenge. He 
hath diſgraced me, and hindred me of half a million, 
laughed at my loſſes, mocked at my gains, ſcorned my na- 
tion, thwarted my bargains, coole my friends, heated 
mine enemies. And what's his reaſon ? I am a jew. . Hath 
not a jew eyes ? hath not a jew hands, organs, dimenſions, 
ſenſes, affection, paſſions ? Is he not fed with the ſame food 
hurt with the ſame weapons, ſubje& to the ſame diſcaſes, 


EC 


healed by the ſame means, warmed and cooled by the ſame 
winter and ſummer, as a Chriſtian is? If you prick us, do 
we not bleed ? If you tickle us, do we not laugh ? If you poĩ- 
ſon us, do we not die? and if you wrong us, ſhall we not 
revenge ? If we are like you in the reſt, we will reſemble you 
in that, If a Jew wrong a Chriſtian, what is his humility ? 
revenge. If a Chriſtian wrong a Jew, what ſhould his ſuf- 
ferance be by Chriſtian example? why, revenge. The vil- 
lainy. you teach me, I will execute ; and it ſhall go hard, 
but I will better by the inſſ ruction. 
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Merch. of Venice. 
Remorſe, 

I remember a maſs of things, but nothing diftinly ; a a 
quarrel, but nothing wherefore. O that men ſhould put an 
enemy in their mouths, to ſteal away their brains ? that we 
ſhould with joy, pleaſance, revel, and applauſe, transform 
ourſelves into beaits ?—I will aſk him for my place again— 
he ſhall tell me I am a drunkard ! Had I as many mouths as 
Hydra, ſuch an anſwer would ſtop them all. To be now a 
ſenſible man, by and by a fool, SE preſently a beaft ! Every -. 
inordinate cup is unbleſt, and the ingredient is a devil. 2 


Trag. of Othello, 


| 
| 
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In the following Lefſons, there are many examples of antitheſis, 
or oppofition in the ſenſes For the benefit of the learner, ſome 
of theſe examples are diftinguiſhed by Italic letters; and the 


words fo marked are emphatical, 


SELECT SENTENCES. 
TEACHING. 
CHAP. I. 


1 be very active in laudable purſuits, is the diſtinguiſh- 
ing characteriſtic of a man of merit. 
7 
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There is an heroic innocence, as well as an heroic cou- 


tage. g 
There is a mean in all things. Even virtue itſelf has its 
_ limits ; which not being ſtrictly obſerved, it ceaſes to 


It is wiſer to prevent a quarrel beforchand, than to revenge 
it afterwards. 


It is much better to reprove, than to be angry /ecretly. 
No revenge is more heroic, than that which torments en- 


vy, by doing good. 


The diſcretion of a man deferreth his anger, and it is his 
glory to paſs over a tranſgreſſion. 

Money, like manure, dues no good till it is ſpread. There 
is no real uſe of riches, except in the diſtribution : the reſt is 


all conceit. 


A wiſe man will deſire no more than what he may get 
juſtly, uſe ſoberly, diſtribute cheerfully, and live upon con- 
rentedly. . 

A contented mind, and a good conſcience, will make a man 
happy in all conditions. He knows not how to fear, who 
dares to die. | 

There is but one way of fortifying the ſoul againſt all 
gloomy preſages and terrors of the mind; and that is by ſe- 
curing to themſelves the friendſhip and protection of that 
Being who diſpoſes of events, and governs ane 

Philoſophy is then only valuable, when it ſerves for the 
law of life, and not for the oſtentation of ſcience. 


ae n. 


1 ITHOUT a friend the world is but a wilderneſs. 


A man may have a thouſand intimate acquaintances, 
and not a Friend amongſt them all. If you have one friczd, 
think yourſelf happy. 

When once you profeſs yourſelf a friend, endeavour to be 
always ſuch. He can never have any true friends who is 


always changing them. 


Proſperity gains friends, and adverſity ?ries them. 
Nothing more engages the affections of men, than a hand- 


ſome addreſs, and graceful converſation. 


Complaiſance renders a ſuperior amiable, an equal agreea- 
ble, and an inferior acceptable. 


Exceſt of ceremony ſhews auant of breeding. That civili- 
ty is beſt, which excludes all ſuperfluous formality, 
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Ingratitude is a crime ſo ſhameful, that the man was never 
yet found who would acknowledge himſelf guilty of it. 

Few things are impoſſible to induſtry and ſkill, x 

Diligence 1s never wholly loſt, 

There cannot be a greater treachery, than firſt to rae 2 
confidence, and then deceive it, 

By others faults, wiſe men correct their OWN, | 

No man hath a thorough taſte of,pr2/perity, to whom. ad+: 
verſity never happened, 

When our vices leave us, we flatter ourſelves that wwe leave 
them. 

It is as great a point of wiſdom to hide ignorance as to 
diſcover knowledge. 

Pitch upon that courſe of life which is the moſt excellent ; ; 
and habit. will reader it the moſt delightful, 


CH & ©: M6 
| COu5roM; is the plague of wiſe men, and the 1 of fools. 

As to be perfectly juſt, is an attribute of the divine na- 
ture; to be ſo to the 2m of our abilities, is * glory of 
man. 

No man was ever c ditun with the injuries of fortune, 
unleſs he had before ſuZered himſelf to be decetved by her 
favors, 

Anger may glance into the breaſt of a wiſe man, but reſts 
only in the boſom of . 

None more impatientlyſ½ r injuries than thoſe that are 
moſt forward in doing them. 

By taking revenge, a man is but even with his m_ ; - 
but n payirg it over, he is ſuperior. | 

O err is buman; ; to forgive, divine, 

A more glorious victery cannot be gained over another 
man, than this, that when the %u. began on is part, the 
kindneſs (ſhould begin on ours. 

The prodigal robs his heir, the miſer robs himſelf. 

We ſhould take a prudent care for the future, but ſo as to 

enjoy the pro/ent. It is no part of wiſdom, to be miſerable 
to day, becauſe we may happen to be more ſo to-morrow. 

To mourn awithout meaſure is folly ; not to mourn à7 all, 
in /ſi 1 ſi bility . 

Some A be thought to do great things, who are 
but tools and inſtruments ; like the fool who fancied he 
played upon the organs, when he only drew the bellows, 
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Though a man may become learned by another's learning, 
he never can be wwi/e but by his «wx wiſdom. 

He who wants good ſenſe is happy in having learning; 
for he has th-2reby more ways of expoſing himſelf, 

It is ungenerous to give a man occaſion to bluſh at his own 
Zpnorance in ore thing, who perhaps may exce/ us in many. 

No object is more pleaſing to the eye, than the ſight of a 


man whom you have obliged ; nor any muſic ſo agreeable to 


the ear, as the voice of one that owns you for his benefactor, 

The coin that is moſt current amongft mankind is flattery ; 
the only benefit of which is, that by hearing what we are 
at, we may be inſtructed what we ozght to be. 

The character of the perſon who commends you, is to be 
conſidered before you ſet a value on his eſteem. The wiſe 
man applauds im whom he thinks moſt virtuous, the reſt of 
the world, him who is moſt wealthy, 

The temperate man's pleaſures are durable, becauſe t 
are regular; and all his life is calm and ſerenc, becauſe it is 
innocent. | 1 

A good man will love him/clf too well to laſe, and his 
neighbor too well to ain, an eſtate by gaming. The love of 
gaming will corrupt the beſt principles in the world. 

wy . 3 
N angry man who /#ppre/es his paſſions, thinks worſe 
than he ſpeaks; and an angry man that will che, 

Speaks worle than he thinks, Wk 

A good word is an ea/y obligation; but not to ſpeak ill 
requires only our filence, which coſts us nothing. 

It is to edtatian the world owes its whole race of cox- 
combs. Nature in her whole drama never drew ſuch a part; 
ſhe has ſometimes made a feo/, but a coxcomb is always of his 
own making, 2 

It is the infirmity of little minds te be taken with every 
appearance, and dazzled with every thing that ſparkles ; but 


great minds have but Iilile admiration, becauſe feav things 


appear new to them. | 

It happens to men of learning, as to cars of corn ; they 
ſhoot up, and raiſe their heads high, while they are empty ; 
but when full, and ſwelled with grain, they begin to flag and 
droop. 

He that is truly polite, knows how to contradict with 
reſpect, and to pleaſe without adulation, and is equally re- 
mote from an inſipid complaiſancs, and a low familiarity, 


The failings of good men are commonly more publiſhed in 
the world than their good deeds, and one fault of a deſerving 
mau, will meet with more reproaches, than all his virtues, 
praiſe. Such is the force of ill-will, and ill-nature. 

It is harder to avoid cenſüte, than to gain applauſe; for 
this may be done by one great or wiſe action in an age; but 
to eſcape cenſure, a man muſt paſs his whole life without fay- 
ing or doing one ill or fooliſh thing. | 

When Darius offered Alexander ten thouſand talents to 
divide Afia equally with him, he aniwered : The earth can- 
not bear two ſuns, nor Aſia, two kings. Parmenio, a friend 
of Alexander's, hearing the great offers that Darius had 
made, faid, -Were I Alexander, I would accept them, S0 
would I, replied Alexander, were I Parmenio. 

An old age, unſupported with matter for diſeourfe and 
meditation, 1s much to be dreaded, No ftate can be more 
deftitute than that of him, who, when the delights of ſenſe 
forſake him, has no pleaſures of the mind. 

Such is the condition of life that ſomethiny is always want- 
ed to happineſs. In youth we have warm hopes, which are 
ſoon blaſted by raſhneſs and negligence, and great deſigns, 
which are defeated by inexperience. In age we have 
knowledge and, prudence, without ſpirit to exert, or mo- 
tives to prompt them. We are able to plan ſchemes and 
' regulate meaſures, but have not time remaining to bring 
them to completion. 

Truth is always conſiſtent with itſelf, and needs nothing 
to help it out. It is always near at hand, and fits upon 
our lips, and is ready to drop out before we are aware: 
Whereas a lie is troubleſome, and ſets a man's invention up- 
on the rack; and one trick needs a great many more to. 
make it good. | 
The pleaſure which affects the human mind with the moſt 

lively and tranſporting touches, is the ſenſe that we act in 
the eye of infinite wiſdom, power and goodneſs, that will: 
crown our virtuous endeavors here with happineſs bereaf- 
ter, large as our defires, and laſting as our immortal, ſouls ;. 
without this the higheſt ſtate of life is inſipid, and with it, 
the loweſt is a paradiſe. 
| CHAP. Y. 
ONORABLE age is not that which ſtandech in length 

1 of time, nor which is meaſured by number of years; 
but wiſdom is the grey hair unto man, and an unſpotted. life 
is old age. B 2 | 
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Wickednefs condemned by her own witneſs, is very tim- 


orous, and being preſſed with conſcience, always forecaſt- 


eth evil things; tor fear is nothing elſe, but a betraying of 
the ſuccors which reaſon offereth. 7 


A wiſe man will fear in every thing. He that contemn- 
eth ſmall things ſhall fall by little and little. 


A rich man beginning to fall is held'up by his friends ; 
but a poor man being down is thruſt away by his friends ; 
when a rich man is fallen he hath many helpers ; he ſpeak- 
eth things not to be ſpoken, and yet men juſtify him ; the 
poor man ſhpt and they rebuked him; he ſpoke wiſely, 
and could have no place, When a rich man ſpeaketh ev- 
ery man holdeth his tongue, and lo! what he faith they 
extol to the clouds; but if a poor man ſpeak, they ſay, 
what fellow is this? . | 

Many have fallen by the edge of the ſword, but not fo 
many as have fallen by the tongue. Well 1s he that is de- 


fende from it, and hath not paſſed through the venom. 


thereof ; who hath not drawn the yoke thereof, nor been 
bound in her bonds ; for the yoke thereof is a yoke of iron, 
and the bands thereof are bands of braſs ; the death thereof 
is an evil death, 

My ſon, blemiſk not thy good deeds, neither uſe uncom- 
fortable words, when thou giveſt any -thing. Shall not the 
dew aſſuage the heat? ſo is a word better than a gift. Lo, 
is not a word better than a gift ? but both are with a gra- 
Clous man. 

Blame not, before thou haſt examined the truth ; under- 
ſtand firſt, and then rebuke. 

If thou wouldeſt get a friend, prove him firſt, and be not 
haſty to credit him, for ſome men are friends for their own 
occaſions, and will not abide in the day of trouble. 

Forſake not an old friend, for the new is not comparable 
to him; a new friend is asnew wine ; when 1t 1s old thow 
ſhall drink it with pleaſure. 

A friend cannot be known in proſperity ; and an enemy 
cannot be hidden in adverſity, 

Admoniſh thy friend; it may be he hath not done it; 
and if he hath, that he do it no more. Admoniſh thy friend; 
it may be he hath not ſaid it; or if he hath, that he ſpeak it 
not again, Admoniſh a friend; for many times it is a flan- 
der; and believe not every tale, There is one that ſlippethin 


his ſpecch, but not from his heart ; and who is he that hath. 


not offended with his tongue? 


al 
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Whoſo diſcovereth ſecrets loſeth his credit, and ſhall never 
ſind a friend to his mind. N 
Honor thy father with thy whole heart, and forget not 
the ſorrows of thy mother ; how canſt thou recompence 
them the things which they have done for thee ? = 
There is nothing ſo much worth as a mind well inſtructed, 

The lips of talkers will be telling ſuch things as pertain 
not unto them; but the words of ſuch as have underſtand- 
ing are weighed in the balance. 'The heart of fools is in 
their mouth, but the tongue of the wiſe is in their heart. 

To labor, and to be contented with what a man hath, is a 
ſweet life. 4 

Be not confident, even in a plain way. | 

Be in peace with many ; nevertheleſs have but one coun- 
ſellor of a thouſand, 5 

Let reaſon go before every enterprize, and counſel befo 


every action. | 
N 
4 E latter part of a wiſe man's life is taken up in cur- 
ing the follies, prejudices, and falſe opinions he had 
contracted in the former. | | 

Cenſure is a taxa man pays to the public for being eminent. 

Very few men, properly ſpeaking, live at preſent, but 
are providing to live another time. | 

Party is the madneſs of many, for the gain of a few, 

To endeavor to work upon the vulgar with fine ſenſe, is 
like attempting to hew blocks of marble with a razor, 

Superſtition is the ſpleen of the foul. 

He who tells a lie is not ſenſible how great a taſk he un- 
dertakes; for he muſt be forced to invent twenty more t 
maintain that one. | Ting 

Some people will never learn any thing; for this reaſon, 
becauſe they underſtand every thing too ſoon. 

Whit an author is yet living, we eſtimate his powers by 
the worſt performance, When he is dead, we rate them by 
his beſt. 

Men are grateful, in the ſame degree that they are re- 
ſentful. | ; 

Young men are ſubtle arguers ; the cloak of honor covers 
all their faults, as that of paſſion, all their follies. 

Economy is no diſgrace ; it is better living on alittle, 
than out-living a great deal. 

Next to the ſatisfaction J receive in the proſperity of an 
honeſt man, I am beſt pleaſed with the confuſion of a raſcal, 


I 


What is often termed ſhyneſs, is nothing more than refin. 
ed ſenſe, and an indifference to common obſervations. 

To endeavor all one's days to fortify our minds with 
learning and philoſophy, is to ſpend ſo much in armor, that 
one has nothing left to defend, "A 

Deference often ſhrinks and withers as much upon the ap. 
Proach of intimacy, as the ſenſitive plant does upon the 

touch of one's finger. ; | 

Modeſty makes large amends for the pain it gives the per. 
ſons who flaboe under it, by the prejudice it affords every 
worthy perſon in their favor. 

The difference there is betwixt honor and honeſty ſeems 
to be chiefly in the motive. Ihe honeſt man does that from 
duty, which the man of honor does for the fake of character. 

A liar begins with making falſehood appear like truth, 
and ends with making truth itſelf appear like falſehood. 

Virtue ſhould be confidered as a part of tafte : and we 
ſhould as much avoid deceit, or ſiniſter meaning in diſcourſe, 
as we ſhould puns, bad language, or falſe grammar, 


The higher character a perſon ſupports, the more he 


ſhould regard his minuteſt actions. 


C 
EFERENCE is the moſt complicated, the moſt indi- 
rect, and the moſt elegant of all compliments. 
To be once a rake and to glory in the character, diſcov- 
ers at the ſame time a bad diſpoſition, and a bad taſte. 
How 1s it poſſible to expect that mankind will take advice, 
when they will not fo much as take warning ? | 
Although men are accuſed for not knowing their own 
weakneſs, yet perhaps as few know their own ſtrength. It is 


in men as in foils, where ſometimes there is a vein of gold. 


which the owner knows not of. 

Fine Tenſe and exalted ſerſe are not half ſo valuable as 
common ſenſe. 'There are forty men of wit for one man of 
ſenſe ; and he that will carry nothing about with him but 
gold, will be every day at a loſs for want of ready change. 

Learning is like mercury, one of the moſt powerful and 
excellent things in the world in {ſkilful hands; in unſkilful, 
moſt miſchievous. , | | 

A man ſhould never be aſhamed to own he has been 1n the 
wrong; which is but ſaying in other words, that he is wiſe: 
to day than he was yeſterday, | 
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Wherever I find a great deal of gratitude in a poor man, 
take it for granted there would * as much generoſity if 
th! he were a rich man. 
lat It often happens that thoſe are the beſt people, whoſe 
characters have been moſt injured by ſlanders; as we uſu, 
ally find that to be the ſweeteſt fruit, which the birds have 
he been picking at. ; 
The eye of a critic is often like a microſcope, made fo 
r. very fine and vice, that it diſcoyers the atoms, grains, and 
ry minuteſt articles, without ever comprehending the whole, 
comparing the parts, or ſeeing all at once the harmony. 
* Honor is but a fictitious kind of honeſty; a mean, but a 
om] neceſſary ſubſtitute for it, in ſocieties which have none: 
er. Dit is a fort of paper-credit, with which men are obliged to 
th, trade, who are deficient in the ſterliug caſh of true morality 
and religion. 
we Perſons of great delicacy ſhould know the certainty of 
ſe, the following truth: there are abundance of caſes which 
occaſion ſuſpenſe,. in which whatever they determine they 
he will repent of their determination; and this through a pro- 
penſity of human nature to fancy happineſs in thoſe ſchemes 
which it does net purſue, : | 


* ZH AT. THE 
HAT a piece of work is man ! how noble in rea- 
* _ ſon ! how infinite in faculties! in form and mov- 
ing, how expreſs and admirable ! in action how like an an- 


ce, gel in apprehenſion how like a God 1 | 
| If to do, were as eaſy as to know what were good to do, 
wn | chapels had been churches, and poor men's cottages, prin- 
is | ces palaces, He is a good divine that follows his own in- 
old ſtructions: I can eaſier teach twenty what were good to be 

done, than to be one of the twenty to follow my own teaching. 
as | Men's evil manners live in braſs; their virtues we write 
of in water, | 
* The web of our life is of a mingled yarn, good and ill 
i together; our virtues would be proud, it our faults whipped 
nd | them not; and our crimes would deſpair, if they were not 
ful, | cheriſhed by our virtnes, | 

The ſenſe of death is moſt in apprehenſion 

the And the poor beetle that we tread upon, 


iſe; In corporal ſufferancefeels a pang as great, 
As when a giant dies, | | RE 


i 


How far the little candle throws his beam 
So ſhines a good deed in a naughty world. 


Love all, truit a few, 
Do wrong to none: be able for thine enemy. 
Rather in power than in uſe ; keep thy friend 
Under thy own life's key: be check'd for ſilence. 
But never taſk'd for ſpeech. 


— 


Our indiſcretion ſometimes ſerves us well, 
When our deep plots do fail: and that ſhould teach us, 
There's a divinity that ſhapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will. 


What ſtronger breaſt- plate than a heart untainted'? 
Thrice is he arm'd that hath his quarret juſt 
And he but naked (though lock'd up in iteel) 
Whoſe conſcience with injuſtice is corrupted, 


The cloud-capt towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The ſolemn tem les, the great glu2e itſelt, 
Yea, all which it inherits, ſhall diſſolve; 
And, like the baſeleſs fabric of a viſion, 
Leave not a wreck behind! We are ſuch tuff - 
As dreams are made on, and our little lite 
Is rounded with a ſleep. 


o it falls out, 
That what we have we prize not to the worth 
While we enjoy it; but being lack'd and loſt, 


Why then we wreak the value; then we find 


The virtue that poſſeiion would not mew us 
Whilſt it was ours. 


Cowards die many times before their deaths; 
The valiant never taſte of death but once. 


There is ſome ſoul of goodneſs in things evil, 
Would men ebſervingly diſtill it out, 

For our bad neighbour makes us early ſtirrers: 
Which is both healthful, and good huſbandry, 
Beſides, they are our outward conſciences. 

And preachers to us all: admoniſhing 


That we ſhould dreſs us fairly or our end. 
O momentary grace of mortal men, , 


Which we more hunt for than the grace of God | 
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Who builds his hope in the air of men's fair looks, 
Lives like a drunken ſailor on a matit, 


Keady with every nod to tumble down 
into the fatal bowels of the deep, 


Who ſhall go about 

To cozen fortune, and be honorable 

Without the ſtamp of merit ; let none preſume 
To wear an Nr dat, dignity. 

O that eſtates, degrees, and offices, 

Were not derived corruptly, that clear honor 
Were purchaſed by the merit of the wearer ! 
How many then ſhould cover, that ſtand bare! 
How many be commanded, that command! 


—— Dis ſlander ! HIS 

Whoſe edge is ſharper than a ſword ; whoſe tongue 
Outvenoms all the worms of Nile ; whoſe breath 
Kides on the poſting winds, and doth belie 

All corners of the world. Kings, queens and ſtates, 
aids, matrons, ray the ſecrets of the grave, 

dis viperous {lander enters. 


There is a tlie in the affairs of men, 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune: 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in ſhallcws, and in miſeries. 


To: morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
Creeps in this pretty ſpace from day to day, 
To the laſt ſy llable of recorded time, 
And all our yeſte days have lighted tools 
The way to duſky death. Out, out, brief candle: 
Life's but a walking ſhadow, a poor player, 
That ſtruts and frets his hour upon the ſtage, 
And then is heard no more? It is a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of ſound and fury, 
Signifying nothing. 
He that would paſs the latter part of his life, with honor 
and decency, muſt, when he is 52e, conſider that he ſhall 


one day be old, and remember, when he is od that he had 
once been Junge 


Avarice is always poor, but poor by her own fault, 
'The maxim which Periander cf Corinth, one of the ſeven 
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ſages of Grece, left as a memorial of his knowledge and be. 
nevolence, was, Be matter of your anger.“ He conſid. 
ered anger as the great diſturber of human life; the chief en. 
emy both of public happineſs and private tranquility, and 
thought he could not lay on poſterity a ſtronger obligation to 
reverence his memory, than = leaving them a ſalutary cau- 
tion againſt this outrageous paſſion. | 

The univerſal axiom, in which all complaiſance is inclu. 
ded, and from which flow all the formalities which cuſtom 
has eſtabliſhed in civilized nations, is— “ That no man 
ſhould give any preference t himſelf,” — a rule ſo compre. 

henſive and certain, that perhaps it is not eaſy for the mind 
to imagine an incivility without ſuppoſing it to be broken. 

The foundation of content muit ſpring up in a man's own 
mind: and he who has ſo little knowledge of human nature 
as to ſeck happineſs by changing any thing but his own dif- 

ofition, will walte his Jie in fruitleſs efforts, and multiply 
griefs which he purpoſes to remove. 

No rank ic lite precludes the efficacy ofa well timed com- 
pliment. ben Queen Eiizabeth z{ked an Ambaſſador ho. 
he liked her ladies, he replied, ** It was hard to judge ©: 
ftars in preſence of the ſun.” 

The crime which has been once committed, is committed 
again with leſs reluctance, 

The great diſturbers of our happineſs in this world, are 
our defires, our griefs, and gur fears: and to all theſe the 
confid: ration of mortality is a, certain and adequate remedy, 
“Think (fays Epictetus) frequently on poverty, baniſh- 
ment, and death, and thou will never indulge violent deſires 
or give up thy heart to mean ſentence .“ 

Ihe certainty of life cannot be long, and the probability 

that it will be ſhorter than nature allows, ought to awaken 
every man to the active proſecution of whatever he is defirous 
to perform. It is true that no diligence can aſcertain ſuc- 
ceſs; death may intercept the ſwifteſt career; but he who 
13 cut off in the execution of an honeſt undertaking, has at 
leaſt the honor of falling in his rank, and has fought the 
battle, though he miſſed the victory. N 

hen we act according to our duty, we commit the event 
to him by whoſe laws our actions are governed, and who 
will ſuffer none to be finally puniſhed for obedience. But 
when in proſpe& of ſome good, whether natural or moral, 
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we break the rules preſeribed to us, we withdraw from the 
direction of fuperior wiſdom, and take all conſequences 
upon ohxſelvcs. 

Employment is the great in!lrument of intellectual domin- 
ion. The mind cannot retire from its enemy into total vacan- 
cy, or turn aſide from one object, but by paſſing to another. 

Without frugality none can be rich, and with it, very few 
would be poor. : 

Though in every age there are ſome, who, by bold ad- 
ventures or by favorable accidents, rife ſuddenly into rich- 
es; the bulk of menkind muſt owe their affluence to ſmall 
and gradual profits, below which their expenſes muſt be 
reſolutely reduced, * 

A man's voluntary expences ſhould not exceed his income. 

Let not a man anticipate uncertain profits. 

The happineſs of the generality of the people is nothing if 
it is not known, and very little if it is not envied. 

To improve the golden moment of opportunity, and catch 
the good that is within our reach, is the great art of life, 
Many wants are ſuffered which might have once been ſup- 
mom: and much time is loſt in regretting the time which has 

en loſt before. | 

One of the;Golden precepts of Pythagerrs direfts us— 
That a friend ſhould not be hated for little faults,” 
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Story of the COBLER and his Sox. 


A Young man, fon of a cobler in a ſmall village near 
Madrid, having puſhed his fortune in the Indies, re- 
turned to his native country with a conſiderable ſtock, and 
ſet up as a banker in Madrid. In his abſence, his parents 
frequently talked of him, praying fervently that Heaven 
would take him under its protection; and the vicar being 
their friend, gave them frequently the public prayers of the 
congregation for him. The banker was not leſs dutiful on 
his part ; for, ſo ſoon as he was- ſettled, he mounted on 
horſeback, and went alone to the village. It was ten at night 
before he got there ; and the honeſt cobler was a bed with 
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his wife in a ſound ſleep when he knocked at the door. 0. 
pen the door, ſays the banker; *tis your ſon Francillo. 
Make others bolieve that if you can, cried the old man, ftart- 
ing from his ſleep; go about your buſineſs, you theiving 
rogues, here is nothing for you: Francillo, if not dead, is 
now in the Indies. He is no longer there replied the bank- 


er; he is returned home, and it is he who now ſpeaks to 


you ; open your door and receive him. Jacobo, ſaid the 
woman, let as riſe then; I really believe 'tis Francillo, 
I think I know his voice. The father, ſtarting from bed, 
lighted a candle ; and the mother putting on her gown in 
a hurry, opened the door. Looking earneitly on Francillo, 


the flung her arms about his neck, and hugged him with 


the utmoſt affection. Jacobo embraced his fon in his turn 
and all three tranſported with joy after fo long abſence, 
had no end in exprelling their tenderneſs, After theſe pleaſ- 
ing tranſports; the banker put his horſe into the ſtable, 


where he found an old milch cow, nutſe to the whole family. 


He then gave the old folks an account of his voyage, and of 
all the riches he had brought from Peru. They liſtened 
greedily, and every the leaſt particular of his relation made 
on them a ſenſible impreſſion of grief or joy, Having fin- 
iſhed his ſtory, he offered them a part of his eſtate, and in- 
treated his father not to work any more. No, my ſon, ſaid 
Jacobo, I leve my trade, and will no: leave it off, Why, 
replied the banker, is it not now high time to take your 
eaſe? I do not propoſe your living with me at Madrid; I 


| know well that a city life will not pleaſe you: enjoy your 


own way ct living ; but give over your hard labor, and pafs 
the remainder of your days in eaſe and plenty. The no- 
ther ſeconded the ſon: and Jacobo yielded. To pleaſe 
you, Francillo, ſaid he, I will not work any more for the 
public, but will only mend my own ſhoes and thoſe of my 
good friend the vicar, Ihe agreement being concluded, the 
banker eat a couple of eggs, and went to his bed, enjoying 
that pleaſing ſatisfaction which none but dutiſul children 
can feel or underſtand. The next morning the banker, 
leaving his parents a purſe of three hundred qucats, return— 
ed to Madrid: but was ſurpriſed to ſee Jacobo, at his houſe 
a few days thereafter. My father, ſaid he, what brings you 
here? Francillo, anſwered the honeſt cobler, I have brought 
your purſe ; take it again; for I defire to live by my trade, 
and have been ready to die with uneaſineſs ever ſince I left 
aſt working. 5 
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HorNrsTT REWARDED, 
ERRIN loſt both parents before be could articulate their 


names, and was obliged to 2 charity houſe for his edu- 
cation. At the age of tifteen he was hired by a farmer to 
be a ſhepherd, in the neighborhood of Lucetta, who kept her 
father's ſheep. They often met, and were fond of being 
together. Five years thus paſſed, when their ſenſations 
became more ſerious, Perrin propoſed to Lucetta to de- 
mand her from her father: ſhe bluſhed, and confeſſed her 
willingneſs. As ſhe had an errand to town next day, the 
opportunity of ker abſence was choſen for making the propo- 
ſal. You want to marry my daughter, {aid the old man. 
Have you a houſe to cover her, or money to maintain her ? 
Lucetta's fortune is not enough for both. It won't do, 
Perrin, it won't do. But replied Perrin, J have hands to 
work ; I have laid up twenty crowns of my wages, which 
will defray the expence of the wedding: I'll work harder, 
and lay up more. Well, ſaid the old man, you are young, and 
may wait a little: get rich, and my daaghter is at your 
ſervice, Perrin waited for Lucetta's returning in the 
evening. Has my father given you a reſuſal, cried Lu- 
cetta ? Ah Lucctta, replied Perrin, how unhappy am I for 
being poor? but I have not loſt all hopes: my circumitan- 
ces may charge for the better. As they were never tired of 
converſing together, the night drew on, and it became dark. 
Perrin, making a falſe ſtep, fell on the ground, He found 
a bag, which was heavy. Drawing toward a light in the 
neighbourhood, he found that it was filled, with gold. 1 
thank heaven, cries Perrin, in a tranſport, fo being favora- 
ble to our wiſhes, This will ſarisfy your father, and make 
us happy. In their way to her fathers houſe, a thought 
ſtruck Perrin, “ This money is not outs: it belongs to 
ſome ſtranger ; and perhaps this moment he is lamenting 
the loſs of it. Let us go to the vicar for advice ; he has 
always been kind to me.” Perrin put the bag into the vi- 
car's hand, ſay ing, that at ferſt he looked on it as a provi- 
dential preſent to remove the only obſtacle to their marri- 
age; but that he now doubted whether he could lawfully 
retain it. The vicar eyed the lovers with attention. He 
admired their honeſty, which appeared even to ſurpaſs their 
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_ affection. Perrin, ſaid he, cheriſh theſe ſentiments : Hea- 


ven will bleſs you. We will endeavor to find out the owner; 
he will reward thy honelty. : I will add what I can ſpare : 
you ſhall have Lucetta. The bag was advertifed in the 
newspapers, and cried in the neighboring pariſhes, Some 
time having elapſed, and the money not demanded, tke vi- 
car carried it to Perrin. Iheſe twelve thouſand livres 
bear at preſent no profit: you may reap the intereſt at leaſt. 
Lay them out in ſuch a manner as to enſure the ſum itſelf to 
the owner, if he ſhall appear.” A farm was purchaſed, and 
the conſent of Lucetta's father to the marriage was obtain- 


ed. Perrin was employed in huſbandry, and Lucetta in 


family affairs. They lived in perfect cordiality ; and two 
children endeared them ſtill more to each other. Perrin 
one evening returning homeward from his work, ſaw a 
chaiſe overturned, with two gentlemen in it. He ran to 
their aſſiſtance, and Offered them every a:comodatian his 
ſmall houſe could afford. This ſpot ccied one of the gen- 
tlemen, is very fatal to me. Ten years ago ] loſt here twelve 
thouſand livres. Perrin liſtened with aztention. What 
ſearch made you for them? ſaid he. It was not in my 
power, replied the ſtranger, to make any ſearch. I was 
hurrying to Port l' Orient to embark for the Indies, for the 
veſſel was ready to fail. Next morning Perrin ſhewed to 
his gueſts his houſe, his garden, his cattle, and mentioned 
the produce of his fields. All theſe ate your property,“ 
zuldreſſing the gentleman who had lot the bag ; the mo- 
ney fell into my hands ; I purchaſed this farm with it ; the 
farm is your's. The vicar has an inſtrument which ſecures 
your property, though I had died without ſeeing you.” The 
Rranger read the inſtrument with emotion: He looked on 
Perrin, Lucetta, and the children. Where am I! cried he, 
and what do I hear? What virtue in people fo low! have 
you any other and but this farm? No, replied Perrin; 
but you will hare occaſion for a tenant, and I hope you will 
allow me to remain here, Your honeſty deferves a better 
recompence, anſwered the flranger, My ſucceſs in trade 
has becn great, and I have forgot my loſs, You are well en- 
titled to this little fortune: keep it as your own, What 
man in the world would have acted like Perrin? Perrin and 
Lucetta ſhed tears of afſection and joy. My dear chil- 
dren,” ſaid he, kifs the hand of your benefactor.” Lu- 
cetta, this farm now belongs to us, and we can new enjoy it 
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without anxiety or remorſe. Thus was honeſty rewarded, 
Let thoſe who deſire the reward practiſe it, 


CH A+. ae 
CHARACTER of a young LADY. 


OPHIA is not a beauty, but in her preſence beauties are 
diſcontented with themſelves. At firſt ſhe ſcarcely ap- 
ared pretty; but the more ſhe is beheld, the more agreea- 
Ne ſhe appears. She gairs when others loſe, and what ſhe 
gains ſhe never loſes. She is equalled by none in a ſweet ex- 
preſſion of countenance : and without dazzling beholders, 
ſhe intereſts them. She loves dreſs and is a good judge of 
it; deſpiſes finery, but drefles with peculiar grace, mixing 
ſimplicity with elegance. Ignorant ſhe is ct what colours 
are in faſhion ; but knows well what ſuits her complexton, 
She covers her beauties ; but ſo ſlightly, or rather artfully, 


as to give play to the imagination. She prepares herſelf 


for managing a family of her own, by managing that of her 
father. Cookery is familiar to her, with the price and qual- 
ity of proviſions ; and ſhe is a ready accountant. Her chief 
view, however, is to ſerve her mother and lighten her cares. 
She holds cleanneſs and neatneſs to be indiſpenfible in a wo- 
man; and that a flat ern is diſguſting, eſpecially if beautiful. 

The attention given to externals, does not make her over- 
look her more material duties. Sophia's underſtanding is 
ſolid, without being profound. Her ſenſibility is too great 
for a perfect equality of temper; but her ſweetneſs renders. 
that inequality harmleſs. A harſh word does not make her 
angry; but her heart {wells, and ſhe retires to diſburden it by 
weeping, Recalled by her father and mother, ſhe comes at 
the inſtant wiping her eyes and appearing chearful. She 
ſuffers with paticnce any wrong done her; but is impatient 
to repair any wrong ſhe has done, and does it ſo cordially as 


to make it appear meritorious. If the happen to diſoblige a 


eompanion, her joy and her careſſes, whe" reſtored to favor, 
ſhew the burden that lay upon her good heart. 

The love of virtue is Sophia's ruling paſſion, She loves 
it, becauſe no other thing is ſo lovely ; ſhe loves it, hecauſe 
it is the glory of the female ſex: ſhe loves it as the only 
road to happine's, miſery being the ſure attendant of a Vo- 


man without virtue: ſhe loves it, as dear to her reſpectable 
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father and tender mother. Theſe ſentiments inſpire her 
with a degree of enthuſiaſm, that elevates her ſoul and ſub- 
dues every irregular appetite. 
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Of the abſent ſhe never talks but with circumſpeRionFher 


female acquaintance eſpecially. She has remarked, that what 
renders women prone to detraction is talking. of their 9wn 
ſex; and that they are more equitable with reſpec to the men. 
Sophia therefore never talks of women, but to ex preſs the 
good ſhe knows of them ; of 5 be ne ſays nothing. 


Without much knowledge cf the world, ſhe is attentive, 


obliging, and graceful in all ſhe does. A good diſpoſition 
does more for her than much art does for others. She poſ- 
ſeſſes a degree of politeneis, which, void of ceremony, pro- 
ceeds from a defire to pleaſe, and which conſequently never 


fails to pleaſe. 
. RS PAIAICNAE RS 
F 
MopzsTY, Douvsr, and TEN DER ArrRCTIOR. 
AGATHCCLES and CALIS TA. 


ALISTA was young and beautiful, endowed with a 

great {hare of wit and ſolid ſenſe. Agathocles, whoſe 

age very little exceeded her's, was well made, brave, and 

rudent. He kad the good fortune obe introduced to Ca- 

iſta's: where his looks wandering indifferently over a nu— 
merous circle, ſoon diſtinguiſhed and fixed upon her. 

But recovering from the ſhort extacy occaſioned by the 
firſt fight, he immediately reproached himſelf as being guil- 
ty of rudeneſs to the reſt cf the company; a fault which he 
had endeavored to correct, by looking round on other ob- 
jects. Vain attempts! 'I'hey were attracted by a powerful 
charm, and turned again towards Caitita, He bluſhed as 
well as ſhe, while a ſweet emotion, till then unfelt, produc- 


ed a Kind of fluttering in his heart, and confuſion in his 


countenance, 
They both became at the ſame time, more timid and more 


curious. He was pleaſed with gazing at Caliſta ; which he 


could net do without trembling ; whilſt Califta ſecretly ſatis- 
fied with this flattering perference, caſt ber eyes on hir. by 
ſtealth. They were boch under an apprehenfion, but eſpe- 
cialiy Caliſta, of being caught hy the other in the faQT and 
yet caught they were almo% every moment, 
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The hour of ſeperation came, which to them appeared 
too ſudden: melancholy were the reflections they made on 
the n of time. Imagination, kowever, did not per- 
mit t to be entirely abſent from each other; for the 
image of Caliſta was deeply engraved on the mind of Aga- 
thocles ; and his features were ftrongly impreſſed on that of 
Caliſta, They beth appeared leſs cheartul the ref of the 
day. A lively ſentiment, which they did not well compre- 
hend themſelves, entirely employed their minds, in ſpite of 
every attempt to divert themſelves. 

Two days paſſed without ſeeing one another again; and 
tho' this interval of time had been filled up either by buſi- 
neſs or recreations ; yet they both, notwithſtanding, expe- 
rienced a wearineſs and diſſatisfaction in their minds, for 
which they could no way account, But the moment which 
brought them together again, explained it to them: The 
perfect contentment they felt in each other's company, made 
them ſenſible of the real ſource of their melancholy. 

Agathocles took more courage that day; He addreſſed 
Caliita in a moſt obliging manner, and had the happineſs to 
converſe with her . the firſt time. As yet he had ſeen 
only her outward charms ; but now he diſcovered the beauty 
of her mind, the integrity of her heart, the dignity of her 
ſentiments, and the delicacy of her wit ; but what charmed 
him the moſt, was the opinion he conceived that ſhe did not 
judge him unworthy of her eſteem... 

From this time he made her frequent viſits, in every one 
of which ke difcovered ſome new perfection in the fair Ca- 
liſta. This is the chacaReriftic of true merit; it gains by 
being expoſed to the eye of a judicious perſca, A man cf 
ſenſe will ſoon diſlike a coquette, a fool, or a giddy wo- 
man: But if he fall in love with a woman of merit, time, 
far from weakening, will only frengthen and augment his 
paſſion. | 

The fixed inclination of Agathocles convinced him now, 
that what he felt for Caliſta, was love, and that of the moſt 
tender nature, ius he knew, but Caliſta did not as yet 
know 1t or at leaft had not learnt it from his ps. Love is 
timorous and difilent, A bold ſuitor is not the real 
lover of the lady whom he addreſſes : he ſeeks for nothing 
but pleaſure. Agathocles at laſt reſolved to open his heart 
to Caliſta; but he did not do it in the affected language of a 
romantic paſſion. Lovely Caliſta, ſaid he ingenuouſly, 
it is not ere eſteem that binds me to you, but a moſt paſt 
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jonate and tender love. I feel that I cannot live without 
you ; can you, without violence to your inclinations, con. 
ſent to make me happy? I may love you without offence ; 
tis a tribute due to your merit: but may 1 flatteny ſelf 
with the hopes of ſome ſmall return?“ 

A coquette would have affected to be diſpleaſed at ſuch 
a declaration. But Califta not only liſtened to her lover 
without interrupting him, but anſwered him without ill. 
nature, and gave him leave to hope. Nor did ſhe put his 
conſtancy to a tedious trial ; the happineſs for which he 
ſighed was a9 longer delayed than was neceſſary to prepare 
the ceremony, The marriage ſettlements were eaſily regu. 
lated betwixt the parties; for intereſt was out of the queſ- 
tion; the chief article conſiſted in the mutual exchange of 
hearts; which was already fulfilled. 

What will be the lot of the new- married couple? The 
happieſt, I may venture to foretell that mortals can enJoy 
upon earth. No pleaſures are comparable to thoſe that at- 
fect the heart; and there are none, as I have obſerved be- 
fore, that affect it with ſuch exquiſite delight, as loving and 
being beloved, To this tender union we can never apply 
the words of Democrates, that the pleaſure of love is but a 
hart epilepſy, He meant, without doubt, that mere ſenſual 
pleaſure, which has fo little in it of the nature · of love, that a 
man may enjoy it without loving, and love without ever en- 
joying it. | 

They will be conftant in their love. 'This J dare alſo to 
predict; and I know the reaſon. Their aitection is not 
tounded on the dazzling charms of beauty ; they are both 
the friends of virtue ; they love cach other on this account ; 
they will therefore, continue to love, as long as they are 
virtuous ; and their union itſelf is a pledge of their perſeve- 
rence ; for nothing ſo much ſecures our continuance in the 
Paths of virtue, as to have perpetually before our eyes the 
example of a perſon whom we love. 

Nothing is capable of diſturbing their happineſs, but 
thoſe diſaſters and misfortunes from whi h their love can- 
not ſhelter them. But ſuppoſing ſuch a reverſe of fortune, 
would not their fate in this reſpect be common with that 
of the reſt of mankind ? thoſe who have never taſted the 
pleaſores of love, are not exempt from the like caſualties ; 
and the lover is, at lcaſt, a gainer in regard to thoſe plea- 
-- * which conſtitute no {mall part of the happineſs of 

C. 
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Beſides, even love itſelf will greatly diminiſh the ſenſe of 
their misfortunes. For love has the peculiar property of 
alleviating the ſufferings of two fond hearts, and of render- 
ing their pleaſures more exquiſite. By tkis communication 
of diſtreſs, they ſeem to divide its weight : and, on the 
contrary, by participation their ſatisfaction is doubled. As 
a ſquadron of horſe is with greater difficulty broke thro Ly 
the enemy, in rg to its cloſeneſs; ſo the happy 

air reſiſt the attacks of adverſity with ſo much the more 
— 2 and ſucceſs, as they are the more cloſely united. 


H AN 
SoRROW, PIETY, DEVvOTION, FILIAL OBEDI1SNCE., 
Story of La ROC RRE. 
8 than forty years ago, an Engliſh philoſopher, 


whoſe works have ſince been read and admired by 
all Europe, refided at a little town in France, Some dif- 
appointments in his native country had firſt driven him a- 
broad, and he was afterwards induced to remain there, from 
having found, ia his retreat, where the connections even of 
nation and language were avoided, a perfect ſecluſion and 
retirement, highly favorable to the developement of abſtract 
fabjects, in which he excelled all the writers of his time, 

2. Perhaps in the ſtructure of ſuch a mind, the kner and 
more delicate ſenſibilities are ſeldom known to have place, 
or, if originally implanted there, are in a great meaſure ex- 
tinguiſned by the exertions of inteaſe ſtudy and profound 
inveſtigation. Hence the idea of philoſophy and unfeeling- 
neſs being united, has become proverbial, and in common 
language, the former word is often uſed to expreſs the latter. 
Our philoſopher has been cenſured by ſome, as deficient in 
warmth and feeling ; but the mildneſs of his manners has 
been allowed by all; and it is certain, that if he was not 
eaſily melted into compaſſion, it was, at leaſt, not difficult to 
awaxen his benevolence, 

3. One morning, while he ſat buſied in thoſe ſpeculations 
which afterwards aſtoniſhed the world, an old female do- 
meſtie, who ſerved him for a houſekeeper, brought him word, 
that an elderly gentleman and his daughter had arrived in 
the village, the preceeding evening, on their way to ſome 
diſtart country, and that the father had been ſuddenly ſeized 
in the night with a dangerous diſorder, which the people of 
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the inn, where they lodged, feared would prove mortal: 


That ſhe had been ſent for as having ſome knowledge of 


medicine, the village ſurgeon being then abſent ; and that 
it was truly piteous to ſee the good old man, who ſeemed not 
ſo much affected by his own diſtreſs, as by that which it 
cauſed to his daughter. 

4. Her maſter laid afide the volume in his hand, and 
broke off the cham of ideas it had inſpired. His night. 


gown was exchanged for a coat, and he followed his gover. 
®nante to the ſick man's apartment. It was the beſt in the 


little inn where they lay, but a paltry one notwithſtanding, 
Our 1 was obliged to ſtoop as he entered it. It 
was floored with earth, and above were the joiſts not plaſt. 
ered and hung with cobwebs. 

5. Ona flock-bed at one end, lay the old man whom he 
came to viſit ; at the foot of it ſat his daughter. She was 
dreſſed in a clean white bed-gown ? her dark locks hung 
looſely over it as ſhe bent forward, watching the languid 
Hoks of her father. The philoſopher and his houſe-k-ep. 
er had ſtood ſome moments in the room without the young 
lady's being ſenfible of their entering it. 

6. Mademoiſelle ! faid the old woman at laſt, in a ſoft 
tone. She turned, and ſhowed one of the fineſt faces in the 
world. It was touched, not ſpoiled with ſorrow; and when 
he perceived a ſtranger, whom the od woman now introdu- 
ced to her, a bluſh at firft and then the gentle ceremonial of 
native politeneſs, which the affliction of the time tempered, 
but did not extinguiſh, croſſed it for a moment, and chan- 

ed its expreflion. It was ſweetneſs all however, and our 
philoſopher felt it ſtrongly. 

t was not time tor words; he offered his ſervice in a 
few ſincere ones. Monſieur lies miſerable ill here“ ſaid 
the governante ; ** if he could poſſibly be moved any where.“ 
c Tf he could be moved to our houſe,” ſaid her malter. He 
had a ſpare bed for a friend, and there was a great room, 
unoccupied next to the governante's. It was contrived 
accordinzly. 

8. Ihe ſcruples of the ſtranger, who could look ſcruples, 
tho' he could nor {peak them, were overcome, and the baſh- 
ful reluctance of his daughter gave way to her belief of its 
uſe to her father. The fick man was u rap: in blankets and 
carried acroſs the ſtreet to the Engliſh gentleman's. The 
old woman helped the daughter to nurſe him there, The 
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ſurgeon who arrived ſoon after, perſeribed a little and na- 
tare did much for him; in a week he was able to thank his 
benefactor. ; 

9. By that time his hoſt had learned the name and cha- 
rater "of his gueſt, He was a Proteſtant and clergyman 
of Switzerland, called La Roche, widower, who had lately 
buried his wife, after a long lingering illneſs, for which trav- 
elling had been preſcribed ; and was now returning home 
after an ineffectual journey, with his only child, the daughter 
we have mentioned, 4 
o 10. He was a devont man as became his profeſſion. He 
It poſſeſſed devotion in all its warmth, but with none of its 
t. aſperity; I mean that afperity which men, who are called 

devout, ſometimes indulge. Ihe philoſopher, tho he felt 
he no devotion, never quarrelled with it in others. His gov- 
as W crnante joi ed the old man and his daughter, in the prayers 
g and thankſgiving which they put up on his recovery; for 
id ſhe too was a heretic, in the phraſe of the village. 
p. 11. The philoſopher walked out with his long ſtaff and 
his dog, and left them to their prayers and thaukſgivings. 
« My maſter,” ſaid the old woman, alas! he is not a 
t Chriſtian, but he is the beſt of unbelievers. Not a Chrif- 
e tian ! exclaimed Mademoiſelle La Roche, “yet he ſaved my fa- 
n ther ! Heaven blefs him for it; I would he were a Chriſtian.“ 
. 12. „here is a pride in human knowledge, my child,“ 
f ſaid her- father, „u hich often hlinds men to the ſublime. 
I, truths of revelation ; hence there are oppoſers of chriſtian- 
1- © ity among men of virtuous lives, as well as among thoſe of 
rr diflipated and licentious characters. Nay, ſometimes I 
have known the latter more cafily converted to the true 
a faith than the former, becauſe the fume of paſſion is more 
d eaſily diſſipated than the miſt of falſe theory and deluſive 
ſpeculation,” „ But this philoſopher'“ ſaid his daughter, 
cl © alas! my father, he ſhall 5 a Chriſtian before he dies.“ 
, 13. She was interrupted by the arrival of their landlord 
1 —He took her hand with an air of kindneſs—She drew it 
away from him in ſilence; threw down her eyes to the 
4 * and left the room. ** 1 have been thanking God,” 
aid the good La Roche, © for my recovery.” © That is 
right,” replied his landlord. “ I ſhould not wiſh,” con- 
tiaued the old main, hefitatingly, to think otherwiſe, Did 
I not look up with gratitude to that Being, I ſhould barely 
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be ſatisicd with my recovery, as a continuation of life, 
which, it may be, is not a real good. Alas! I may live to 
wiſh I had died, that you had left me to die, Sir, inſtead of 
kindly relieving me (claſping the philoſopher's hand; 
but when 1 look on this renovated being as the gift of the 
Almighty, I feel a far different ſentimeat—my heart dilates 
with gratitude and love to him; it is prepared for doing his 
will, not as a duty but as a pleaſure, and regards every breach 
of it, not with diſapprobation, but with horror.“ 


© & 14, © You ſay right, my dear Sir,” rephed the philoſo- 


pher ; © but you are not yet re- eſtabliſned enough to talk much 
you mu take care of your health, and neither ſtudy nor 
preach tor ſome time. 1 have beea thinking over a ſcheme 
that ſiruck me to day, when you mentioged your intended 
departure. I was never in Switzerland; I have a great 
mind to accompany your Caughter and you into that 
country. I will help to take care of you by the road; 
for as I was your firſt phyſician, I hold myſclf reſponſible for 
your cure.“ 

15. La Reche's eyes gliſtened at the propoſal ; his daugh- 
ter was called and toid of it. She was equally pleaſed with 
her father; for they really loved their landlord—not per- 
haps the leis for his infidehty ; at leaſt that circumſtance 
mixed a ſort of pity with their regard for him—their ſouls 
were not of a mould for harſher feelings—hatred never 
dwelt with them. " 

16. They travelled by ſhort fages ; for the philoſopher 
was as good as his word, in taking care that the old man 
ſhould not be fatigued. The parties had time to be well ac- 
guainted with one another, and their friendſhip was increaſ- 
ed by acquaintance. La Roche found a degree of ſimpiicty 
and gentleneſs in his companion, which is not always annex- 
ed to the character of a learne or a wife man. 

17. His daughter, who was prepared to be afraid of him, 
was equally undeceived. She * in him nothing of that 
ſelf- importance which ſuperior parts or great cultivation of 
them is apt to confer. He talked of every thing but phile- 
ſophy and religion; he ſeemed to enjoy every pleaſure and 
amuſement of ordinary life, and to be intereſted in the moſt 


common topics of diſcourſe ; when his knowledge or learn- 


ing at any time appeared, it was Celivered with the utmoſt 
plainneſs, and without the leo ſt ſhow 1 
rs. On his part he was charmed with the ſociety of the 
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repreſſed or overcome. He was not addicted to love; but 


and the hour was followed by a particular chime. The 


E 


good clergyman and his lovely daughter. He found in 
them the guileleſs manners of the earlieſt times, with the 
culture and accompliſhments of the moſt refined ones, Eve- 
ry better feeling, warm and vivid ; every ungentle one, 


be felt himſelf happy, in being the friend of Mademoiſelle La 
Roche, and ſometimes envied her father the poſſeſſion of ſuch. 
a child, 

19. After a journty of eleven days, they arrived at the 
dwelling of La Roche, It was fituated in one of theſe val- 
lies in the Canton of Berne, where nature ſeems to repoſe 
in quiet, and has encloſed her retreat with mountains in- 
acceſſible. A ſtream that ſpent its fury in the hills above, 
ran in front of the houſe, and a broken water-fall was ſeen 
through the woods that covered its fides ; below, it circled 
round a tufted plain, and formed a little lake in front of a 
village, at the end of which appeared the ſpire of La Roche s 
church, riſing above a clump of beeches. 

20. The philoſopher enjoyed tlie beauty of the ſcene; but 
to his companions 1t recalled the memory of a wife and a pa- 
rent they had loſt, The old man's ſortow was filent ; his 
daughter ſobbed and wept. Her father took her hand, kifſ- 
ed it twice, preſſed it to his boſom, threw up his eyes to 
heaven; and having wiped off a tear that was juſt about to 
drop from each, began to point out to his gueſt ſome of the 
moſt ſtriking objects which the proſpect afforded. The phi- 
loſopher interpreted all this; and he could but ſlightly cen- 
ſure the creed from which it aroſe. 

21. They had not been long arrived, when a number of 
La Roche's pariſhioners, who had heard of his return, came to 
the houſe to ſee and welcome him. The honeſt folks were 
awkward, but fincere in their profeſſions of friendſhip. 
They made ſome attempts at condolence ; it was too deli- 
cate for their handling; but La Roche took it in good part. 
It has pleaſed God,” faid he; and they ſaw he had ſettled 
the matter with himſelf, Philoſophy could not have done 
ſo much with a thouſand words, 

22, It was now evening, and the good peaſants were 
about to depart, when a clock was heard to ſtrike ſeven, 


country folks who came to welcome their-paftor, turned 

their looks towards him at the ſound ; he explained their 

meaning to his gueſt. That is the fignal,” ſaid he, 
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attend Mademoiſelle at her devotions.“ 
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for our evening exereiſe; this is one of the nights of the 
week, in which ſome of my pariſhioners are wont to join in 
it; alittle ruſtic ſaloon ſerves for the chapel of our fami- 
ly, and {ici of the good people as are with us; if you chooſe 
rather to walk out, I will furniſh you with an attendant ; 
or here are a few 21d books which may afford you ſome en- 
tertainment within.“ 

23. By no means, anſwered the philoſopher, «© I will 
dhe is our or- 
ganiſt, fail La Roche; our neighbourhood is the country 


of muſical mechaniſm, and I have a ſmall organ, fitted up 


for the purpoſe of aflifting our ſinging.” It is an addi- 
tional inducement,” replied the other, and they walked into 


the room together, 


24. At the end ſtood the organ mentioned by La Rache ; 
before it was a curtain, which his daughter drew aſide, and 
placing herſelf on a feat within, and drawing the curtain 
cloſe, to as to fave her the awkwardneſs of an exhibition, 
began a voluntary, ſolemn and beautiful in tae higheſt de- 
gree. The plvloſopher was no muſician, but he was nct 
altogether inſenſible to muſic; this faſtened on his mind 
more ſtrongly, from its beauties being unexpected. 

2 5. The ſolemn prelude introduced a hymn, in which 
ſuch of the audience as could ſing, immediateiy joined: 
the words were moſtly taken from holy writ: it ſpoke the 

iſes of God, and his care of good men. Something was 
{aid of the death of the juſt : of ſuch as d ie in the Lord. 


The organ was touched with a hand leſs firm ;—it pauſed; 


—it ceaſed; —and the ſobbing of Mademoiſelle was heard in 
its ſtead. 

26. Her ſather gave a ſign for ſtopping the pſalmody, and 
roſe to prayer. He was diſcompoſed at firſt, and his voice 
Jaltered as he ſpoke but his heart was in his words, and 
its warmth overcame his embarraſſment. He addreſſed a 
Being whom he loved, and he ſpoke for thoſe he loved. 
His pariſhioners caught the ardour of the good old man; 
even the philoſopher felt himſelt moved, and forgat, for a 
moment, to think why he ſhould not. 

27. La Rohes religion was that of ſentiment, not theory, 
and his gueft was averſe to diſputation ; their diſcourte 
did not therefore lead to queſtions concerning the belief of 
either: yet would the old man ſometimes ſpeak of his, from 
the feelings of a heart impreſſed with its force, and within; 
to ſpread the pleaſure he enjoyed in it. The ideas of his 


. 
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God and his Saviour were ſo congenial to his mind, that ev- 
ery emotion of it naturally awakened them. A philoſopher 
might have called him an enthufialt : but if he poſſeſſed 
the fervor of enthuſiaſts, he was guiltleſs of their bigotry. 
« Our Father who art in heaven!“ might the good old man 
ſay—for he felt 1r—and all mankind were his. brethren, ' 

28. You regret, my friend,” ſaid he to the philoſopher, 
« when my daughter and I talk of the exquiſite pleaſure 
derived ſrom muſic ; you regret your want of mufical pow- 
ers and muſical feelings; it is a department of ſoul, you 
ſay, which nature has almoſt denied you, which from the 
effects you ſee it have on others, you are ſure muſt be high- 
ly delightful. Why ſhovid not the ſame thing be ſaid of 
religion? Truſt me, I ſeel it in the ſame way, an energy, 
an inſpiration, which I would not looſe for all the bleſſings 
of ſenſe, or enjoyments of the world; yet fo far from leiſen- 
ing my reliſh of the pleaſures of life, that I feel it height- 
ens them all. 

20. The thought of receiving it from Ged, adds the 
bleſling of ſentiment to that of ſenſation in every good thing 
which. I poſſeſs; and when calamities overtake me, and I 
have had my ſhare, it confers a dignity on my affliction, 
and ſo lifts me above the world, Man, I know is but a 
worm, yet methinks I am allied to God! It weoald have 
been inhuman in our philoſopher to cloud, even with a doubt, 
the ſunſhine of his belief. | 

30. His diſcourſe, indeed, was very remote from meta- 
phyfical diſquiſition or religious controverſy. Of all men 
] ever knew, his ordinary converſation was the leaſt tinctu- 
red with pedantry, or liable to diſſertation. With La 
Rheche and his daughter it was perfectly familiar. | 

31. The country round them, the manners of the village, 
the compariſon of beth with thoſe of England, remarks on 
the works of favorite authors, on the ſentiments they convey- 
ed and the paſſions they excited, with many other topics in 
which there was an equality, or alternate advantage, among 
the ſpeakers, were the ſubjects they talked on. | 

32. "Their hours too of riding and walking were many, in 
which the philoſopher, as a ſtranger, was ſhown the remark- 
able ſcenes and curiefities of the country. They would ſome- 
times make little expeditions to contemplate, in different at- 
titudes, thoſe aſtoniſning mountains, the cliffs of which, cov- 
ered with eternal ſnows, and ſometimes ſhooting into frantic 
ſhapes, form the termination of moſt of the Swiſs proſpects. 
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33. Our philoſopher aſked many queſtions, as to their pa- 
tural hiſtory and productions. Le Koche obſerved the ſub- 
limity of the ideas which the view of their ſtupenduous ſum- 
mits, inacceſſible to mortal foot, was calculated to inſpire, 
which, ſaid he, naturally leads the mind to that Being by 
whom their foundations were laid. —** '] hey are not ſeen in 
Flanders !” ſaid Mademoiſelle with a ſigh. + That is an 
odd remark,” ſaid the philoſopher, ſuiling.—She bluſhed, 
and he enquired no farther,* 

34. It was with regret he left a ſociety in which he found 
himſelf ſo happy; but he ſettled with La Roche and his 
daughter a plan of corre{pondence ; and they took his pro- 


miſe, that, if ever he came within fifty leagues of their 


dwelling, he would travel thoſe fifty leagues to vifit them. 
35. About three years after, our philoſopher was on a viſ- 
it at Geneva; the promiſe he made to La Roche and bis 
daughter on his former viiit, was recalled to Eis mind, by the 
view of that range of mountains, on a part of which they had 
often looked together. There was a reproach too conveyed, 
along with the recolleQicn, for his having failed to write to ei- 
ther of them for feveral months paſt, Ihe truth was that in- 
dolence was the habit moſt natural to him, from which he 
Was- not eaſily rouſed by the claims of correſpondence, either 
of his friends or his enemies; when the latter drew their pens 
in controverſy, they were often anſwered as well as the former. 
36. While he vs heſitating about a viſit to La Roche, which 
he wiſhed to make, but found his effort rather to much for 
Him, he received a letter from the old man, Which had beer 
forwarded to him from Paris, where he had then fixed his re- 
hdence. It contained a gentle complaint of the philoſopher's 
want of punctuality, but an aſſurance of continued grati- 
tude for his former good offices, and asa friend whom the wri- 
ter conſidered intereſted in his family, it informed him of the 
approaching nuptials of Mademciſelle La Roche with a young 
man, a relation of her own and formerly a pupil of her fa- 


ther, of the moſt noble diſpoſition and reſpectable character. 


37. Attached from their earlieſt years they had been ſep- 
erated by his joining one of the ſubſidiary regiments of the 


* The philoſopher was a reſident in Flanders and a ſceptic. This 
reproof of his infidefity is inimitably delicate. In ſhort, this whole 
ſtory is a beautiful ſatire'on deiſm, bigot ry, and metaphyſical theolo- 
gy, while it paints unaffected virtue, benevolence, and piety in ibe 
moſ} engaging colours. 
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Canton, then in the ſervice of a foreign power. In this 
ſituation, he had r cho" 0h himſelf as much for courage 
and military ſkill, as for the other endowmeats which he 
had cultivated at home. The term of his ſervice was now 
expired, and they expected him to return in a few weeks, 
when the old man hoped 7 as he expreſſed it in-his letter, to 
join their hands aud ſee them happy. | 
38. Our philoſopher teir himſelf intereſted in this event; 
but he was not, perhaps, altogether ſo happy in the tidings 
of Mademoiſelle La Kochens marriage as her father ſuppoſed 
him. Not that he ever was a lover of the lady; but he 
thought her one of the moit amiable women he had ſeen, 
and there was ſomething in the idea of her being anothers 
forever, that ſtruck him, he knew not why, like a diſappoint- 
ment. After ſome little ſpeculation on the matter, how- 
ever, he could look on it as a thing fitting, if not quite a- 
greeable ; and determined on his viſit to {ce his old friend and 
his daughter happy. ? 
39. On the laſt day of his journey, different accidents had 
retarded his progreſs ; he was benighted before he reached 
the quarter in which La Reche reſided. His guide however, 
was well acquainted with the road, and he found himſelf 
in view of the lake, which I have before deſcribed, in the 
neighborhood of La Roche dwelling, A light gleaned on 
the water, that ſeemed to proceed from the houſe ; it mov- 
ed lowly along as he proceeded up the fide of the lake, 
and at laſt he faw it glimmering through the trees, and ſtopt at 
ſome diſtance from rhe place where he then was. é 
40. He ſuppoſed it ſome piece of bridal merriment, and 
puſhed on his horſe that he might be a ſpectator of the ſcene; 
but he was a good deal ſhocked, on approaching the ſpot, 
to find it to be thetorch of a perſon cloathed in the dreſs of 
an attendant on a funeral, and accompanied by ſeveral'others, 
who like lum, ſeemed to have been employed in the rights of 
ſepulture. 
41. Cn the philoſopher's making enquiry who was the 
perſon they had been burying ? one of them with an accent 
more mournful than is common to their profeſſion, anſwered, 
„Then you knew not Mademoiſelle, Sir! you never be- 
held a lovlier,”” ** La Roche ! exclaimed he in reply—** alas, 
it was ſhe indeed!“ The appearance of grief and ſurpriſe 
which his countenance afiumed, attracted the notice ol the 
peaſant with whom he talked» 
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42. He came up cloſe to the philoſopher—* ] perceive 

you are acquainted with Mademoſelle La Reche.” „ Ac. 
quainred with her! Good God! when—how—where did 
the die? Where is her father?“ She died, fir, of heart- 
break, I believe ; the young gentleman to whom ſhe was 
ſoon to be married, was killed in a duel by a French officer, 
his intimate companion, and to whom before their quarrel, 
they had often done the greateſt favors.” 

„ Her worthy father bears her death, as he has often 
told us a Chriſtian ſkouid ; he is even ſo compoſed as to be 
now in his pulpit, ready to deliver a few exhortations to his 
— as is the cuſtom with us on ſuch occaſions. 


oltow me, fir and you fhall hear him.“ He followed the ma 


without aniwering. 


44+ The Church was dimly lighted, except near the pul- | 


pit, where the venerable La Roche was ſeated, His people 
were now lifting up their voices to that Being whom their 

ator had taught them ever to bleſs and revere» La Roche 
Ee his figure bending gently forward, his eyes half cloſed, 
lifted up in filent devotion, A lamp placed near him, threw 
a light ſtrongly on his head, and marked the ſhadowy lines 
of his age acroſs the paleneſs of his brow, thinly covered wita 
grey hairs. 

45. The muſic ceaſed La Riche fat for a moment, and 
Nature e a fe tearꝭ from him. His peaple were loud 
in their grief. The philoſopher was not leſs affected than 
they. La Roche aroſe. Father of mercies.” ſaid he, 
«« forgive theſe tears; aſſiſt thy fervant to lift up his ſoul 
to thee ; to lift to thee the fouls of thy people ! My friends ! 
it is good ſo to do; at all ſeaſons it is good; but in the 
days of our diſtreſs, what a privilege it is! Well faith the 
ſacred book, ** Truft in the Lord; at all times truſt in the 


Lord.” When every other ſupport fails us, when the foun— 


tains of worldly comfort are dried up, let us then ſeek 
thoſe living waters which low from the throne of God. It 
is only from the belief of the goodneſs and wiſdom of a Su- 
preme Being, that our calamities can be borne in a manner 
zvhich becomes a man.“ 

46. Human wiſdom is hereof little uſe ; for in propor- 
tion as it beſtows comfort, it repreſſes feeling, without which 
we may ceaſe to be hur by calamity, but we ſhall ałſo ceaſe 
to enjoy happineſs. I will not bid you be inſenſible, my 
Friends! I canaot, I feel too much my ſelf, and] am not aſham- 


— ũ— 


E 
ed of my feelings; but therefore, may I the more willingly be 
beard; therefore have I prayed God to give me ftrengrh to 
| ſpeak to you; to direct you to him, not with empty words, 
| but with theſe tears; not from ſpeculation, but from expe- 
; WE ricace—that while you ſee me ſuffer, you may know alſo my 
| conſolation. 
| 47. © You behold the mourner of his only child, the laſt 
earthly ſtay and bleſling of his declining years! Such a child 
too! it becomes not me to ſpeak of her virtues ; yet it is but 
5 grateful to mention tem, becauſe they were exerted towards 
I nyſelf. Not many days ago you ſaw her young, beautiful, 
„ urtuous, and happy; ye who are parents will judge of my 
"WM :fiiction now. ut I look towards him who ſtruck me; I 
ee the hand of a father amidſt the chaſtenings of my God.“ 
| 48. Oh! could I make you feel what it is to pour out 
the heart when it is preſſed down with many ſorrows, to 
pour it out with confidence to him in whoſe hands are life 
and death ; on whoſe power awaits all that the firſt enjoys, 
and in contemplation of whom diſappears all that the laſt 
can inflict ! For we are not as thoſe who die without hope; 
we know that our Redeemer livetk—that we ſhall live 
with him, with our friends his ſervants, in that bleſſed land 
where ſorrow is unknown, and happineſs as endleſs as it is 
erfect.“ 
; «« Go then, mourn not for me: I have not loſt my 
child : but a little while and we ſhall meet again, never to 
be ſeparated. But ye are alſo my children: Would ye that 
| fnould not grieve without comfort? So live as ſhe lived; 
that when your death ſhall come, it may be the death of the 
righteous, and your latter end like his.“ | 
o. Such was the exhortation of La Noche; his audience 
anſwered with tears. The good old man had dried up his 
at the altar of the Lord; his countenance had loſt its ſad. 
reſs and aſſumed the glow of faith and hope. The Philoſo- 
pher folloved him into his houſe. The inſpiration of the 
pulpit was paſt; the ſceres they had laſt met in, ruſhed 
again on his mind; La Roche threw his arms around his 
neck, and watered it with his tears. The other was equally 
affected; they went together in filente into the parlour, 
where the evening ſervice was wont to be performed. 
51. The curtains of the organ were open; La Rache ſtart- 
ed back at the fight. —* Oh my friend,“ ſaid he, and his 
tears burſt forth again. The philoſopher had now recol- 


lected himſelf; he ſept forward and drew the curtain cloſe 
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the old man wiped off his tears and taking his friend by 
the hand, Vou ſee my weakneſs,” ſaid he,“ tis the weak. 
neſs of humanity ; but my comfort is not therefore lo,” 
J heard you,” fail the other in the pulpit; I rejoice 


* 


that ſuch conſolation is yours.” It is, my friend,” ſaid 


he, and I truſt I ſhall ever hold it faſt ; if there are any who 
doubt our faith, let them think of what importance religion 
is to calamity, and forbear to weaken its fyrce; if they can- 
not reſtore our happineſs, let them not take away the ſolace 
of our afſliction.“ 

2. The philoſopher's heart was ſmitten : and I have 
heard him long after confeſs, that thece were moments. when 
the remembrance overcame him even to weakneſs ; when 
amidit all the pleaſures of philoſophical diſcovery, and 
the pride of literary fame, he called to his mind the venerable 


figure of the good La Roche, and wiſhed that he had never 


doubted, 
PIP LIP IPO RIP 
©: MA F* Iv. 
INNOCENT SIMPLICITY BETRAYED, 
Story of Sir EDWARD and Loutsa. 


FF we examine impartially that eſtimate of pleaſure, which 
the higher ranks of ſociety are apt to form, we ihall pro- 
bably be ſurpriſed to find how little there is in it, either 
of natural feeling, or real ſatisſaction. Many a faſhionable 
voluptuary, who has not totally blunted his taſte or his 
judgement, will own in the intervals of recollection, how 
often he has ſuffered from the infipidity or the pain of his 
enjoyments; and that if it were not for the fear of being 
laughed at, it would ſometimes be worth while even on thc 
{core of pleaſure to be virtuous, | 

2. Sir Edward, to whom I had the pleaſure of being intro- 
duced at Florence, was a character much beyond that which 
diſtinguiſhes the generality of Engliſn traveilers of fortune. 
His ſtory was known to fome of his countryrzen who 
then refided in Italy ; from one cf whom, who could now 
and then talk of ſomething beſides pictures and operas, I had 
a particular recital of it. 


3. He had been firſt abroad at an carly period of life, 


ſoon aſter the death of his father, had left him maſter of a 
very large eſtate, which he had the good fortune to inherit, 
and all the inclination natural to youth to enjoy. Though 


r ˙ 


E 

always ſumptuous, however, and ſometimes profuſe he was 
obſerved never to be ridiculous in his expenſes; and though 
he was now and then talked of as a man of pleaſure and 
diſſipation, he always left behind him more inſtances of be- 
neficence, than of irregularity. 

4. For that reſpect and eſteem in which his character, 
amidſt all his little errors, was generally held, he was ſuppo- 
ed a good deal indebted to the ſociety of a gentleman who 
had been his companion at the univerſity, and now attended 
him rather as a friend than a tutor. This gentleman was 
unfortunately ſeized at Merſeilles with a lingering diſorder, 
for which he was under necefiity of taking a ſea- voyage, 
kaving Sir Edward to proſecute the remaining part of his 
intended tour alone. 

5. Deſcending into one of the yalleys of Piedmont, where 
notwithſtanding the ruggedneſs of the road, Sir Edward, 
with a prejudice natural to his country, preferred the con- 
veyance of an Engliſh hunter to that of an Italian mule, 
his horſe unluckily made a falſe ſtep, and fell with his rider 
to the ground, from which Sir Edward was lifted by his 
ſervants with ſcarce any figns of life. "They conveyed him 
on a litter to the neareſt houſe, which happened to be the 
dwelling of a peaſant rather above the common rank, before 
whoſe door ſome of his neighbors were aſſembled at a ſcene 
of rural merriment, when the train of Sir Edavard brought 
up their maſter, in the condition I have deſfcrived. 

6. The compaſſion, natural to his fituation, was excited 
in all; but the owner of the manſion, whoſe name was Ven- 
xi, wes particularly moved with it. He applied himfelf 
immediately to the care of the ſtranger, and with the aſſiſt- 
ance of his daughter, who had left the dance ſhe was engaged 
in, with great marks of agita.ion, ſoon reſtored Sir Edward 
to ſenſe and life, | 

7. Yenoxi poſſeſſed ſome little ſkill in ſurgery, and his 
daughter produced a book of receipts in medicine. Sir 
Edvard, after being blooded, was put to bed and tended 
with every poſſible care by his hoſt and his family. A con- 
:derable degree of fever was the conſequence of his acct- 
dent; but after ſome days it abated : and in little more 
than a week, he was able to join in the ſociety of Yenoxi 
and his daughter. + | | 

8. He could not help expreſſing ſome ſurpriſe at the ap- 
pearance of refinement in the converſation of the latter, 
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tion in the hovſe of a lady, who happened to paſs 'throug 


B 
much beyond what her fituation ſeemed likely to conſer 
Her father accounted for it. She had received her eduez 


the valley, and to take ſhelter in Vencui's cotiage, (for hi 
houſe was but a better ſort of cottage) the night after he 
birth. 

«© When her mother died,” ſaid he, ©* the Signorg, 
whoſe name at her defire, we had given the child, took het 
home to her own houſe; there ſhe was taugiit many thing 
of which there is no need here; yet ſhe is not ſo proud d 
her learning as to wiſh to leave her father in his old age; 
and I hope ſoon to have her ſettled near me for life.“ 

10. But Sir Edward had now an opportunity of knowing 
Lom iſa better than from the deſcription of her father, Muu 
and painting, in both which arts ſhe was a tolerable prof. 
cient, Sir Edarard had ſtudied with ſucceſs, Louiſa Ft 4 
fort of pleaſure from her drawings, which they had neverture 
given her before, when they were praiſed by Sir Edward; 
and the family concerts oi Fenoni were very different from 
what they had formerly been, when once his gueſt was fo 
far recovered as to be able to join in them. The flute of 
Venovi excelled all the other moſic of the valley; his daught- 
er's lute was much beyond it; Sit Edward's violin was f. 
ner than either. 

11. But his converſation with £ow/a-—It was that of 1 7 
ſuperior order of beings! ſcience, taſte, ſentiment ! it ua blu 
long fince Lauiſa had heard theſe ſounds ; amidſt the igno- Mabie 
rance of the valley, it was luxury to hear them; from dit nit 
Edward, who was one of the moſt engaging figures J everſeng 
faw, they were doubly delighiful. In his countenance there and 
was always an expreſtion animated and intereſting; his ſick- e 
neſs had overcome ſome.vhat of the firſt, but greatly added She 


to the power of ihe latter. for 


12. Louifa's was no lefs captivating, and Sir Fdaward had 
not ſeen it ſo long withoure enotin. Daring his illneſs, he wi 
thought this emotion bet gratitude ; and, when it firit grew Lo: 
warmer he checked ir, from the thought of her fituarion, © Bu 
and f the debt he ow ed her. But the ſtruggle was too inc- by 
fectual to overcome, and of conſequence increaſed his paſſion. ¶ we 

13. here was bit one way in which the pride of dir toc 
Ed:va all Wed f is being gratiſied. He ſometimes hu 


thought of this as baſe a | uvaworthy ; but he was the fool we 


0 SY 


or wot ds hich he had fron deſpiſed, the flare of manner 
Witch he nad often condemned, He at laſt compromiſed 
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wat ters with himfelf ; he reſolved, it he could, to think no 
more of Lowi/a at any rate, to think no more of the ties of 
»(atitude or the reſtraints of virtue. f 

14. Louisa, who truſted: to both; now commuligated to 
Bir Edauard an important ſecret. It was at the ee of a 
diece of muſic, which they had been playing in the ab- 
ſence of her father. She took up her lute and touched a 
little wild melancholoy air, which ſhe had compoſed to the 


memory of her mother. That,” faid he, no body 


ver heard except my father; I play it ſometimes when I 
m alone and in low ſpirits. I know not how I came to 
tink of it now ; yet I have ſome reaſon to be ſad.” 


15. Sir Edward preſſed to know the cauſe ; after ſome 


heſitation ſhe told it all. Her father had fixed on the ſon 


fa neighbor, rich in poſſcfiions, but rude in manners, for 


her huſband. Againſt this match ſhe had always proteſted 
gs ſtrongly, as a tenſe of duty, and the millineſs of her na- 


ure would allow; but FYerori was obitinately bent on the 
match, and the was wretched from the thoughts of it. To 
marry where one cannot love—to marry ſuch à man, Sir 
Edward It was an opportunity beyond his power of 
reiſtance, Sir Edavard pteſſed her hand; ſaid it would be 
profanation to think of ſuch a marriage; praiſed her beauty, 
extolled her virtues ; and concluded by ' ſwearing that he 
adored her. | 

16. She heard him with unſuſpecting pleaſure, which her 
bluſhes could 1] conceal, Sir Edward improved the favor- 
able moment; talked of the ardency of his paſſion, the inſig- 
mi cancy of cecemonies and forms, the inefficacy of legal 
mngagements, the eternal duration of thoſe dictated by love; 


land in fine, urged her-goine off with him, to crown both 


their days with happineſs. Laniſa ftarted at the propoſal. 
Se would have reproached him, but her heart was not made 
tor it; ſhe could only weep. | 

17. They were interrupted by the arrival of her father 
with his intended ſon-in-law. He was juſt ſuch a man as 
Loriſa had repreſented him, coarſe, vulgar, and ignorant. 
hut Venoni, tho much above their neighbor in every thing 
but riches, looked on him as poorer men often look on the 
wealthy, and diſcovered none of his imperfeQions. He 
took his daughter afide, told her he had brought her future 
duſband, and that he intended they ſhould be married in a 
week at fartheſt. - | 


13, Next morning Louiſa was indifpoſed, and kept her 
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of them, and had already 


WE 


chamber. Sir Edwwrrd was now perfectly recovered, Hy 
was engaged to go out with Yeroni ; but before his departure, 
he took up his violin and touched a few plaintive notes on it. 
They were heard by L:i/e, 

19. In the erening ſhe wandered forth to indulge her ſor. 
rows alone. She had reached. a ſequeſtered ſpot where fone 
poplars formed a thicket, on the banks of a little firean 
that watered the valley. A nightingale was perched on one 
un -his accuſtomed ſong. Louiſa 
fat down on a withered ſtump, leaning her cheek upon het 
hand, K 85 | 

20. After a little while, the bird was ſcared from in 
perch and flitted_ from the thicket. Louiſa roſe from | the 
ground and burſt into tears? She turned and beheld Sir Ed. 
ward, His countenance had much of its former lai:guor ; 
and when he took her hand, he caſt on the earth a melancho. 
ly look, and ſee med unable to ſpeak his feelings. 

21. ** Are you not well, Sir Edward #” ſaid Louiſa, with 
a voice faint and broken. I am ill indeed, ſaid he, but 
my illneſs is of the mind. Leuiſa cannot cure me of that, 
1 am wretched, but I deſerve to be ſo. I have broken every 
law of hoſpitality, and every obligation of gratitude, 1 have 


© Gared to wiſh for happineſs and to ſpeak what I wiſhed, 


though it wounded the heart of my deareſt benefactor but I 
will make a ſevere expiation. 

22. This moment I leave you, Loviſa! I go to be 
wretched ; but you may be happy ; happy in your duty to 4 
father; happy it may be in the arms of a huſband, whom 
the poſſeſſion of ſuch a wife may teach refinement and ſenſi- 
bility. I go to my native country, to hurry through ſcens 
of irk ſome buſineſs or taſteleſs amuſe ments; that I may if 
poſſible procure a ſort of half-oblivion. of that happinels 
which L left behind, a liſtleſs endurance of that life which! 
once dreamed might be made delightful with Loui/a.” 

23. Tears were the only anſwer ſhe could give. Sir Ea. 
avard's ſervants appeared, with a carriage, ready for his de- 
parture. He took from his pocket two pictures; one he had 
drawn of Loniſa, he faſtened round his neck, and kiſſing it 
with rapture, hid it in his boſom. The other he held out 
in a heſitating manner. This,” ſaid he, “ if Lena will 
accept of it, may ſometimes put her in mind of him who 
once offended, who can never ceaſe to adore her. She may 
look on it, perhaps, after the original is no more; when this 
heart ſhall have forgot to love, and ceaſe to be wretched.“ 
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24. Loriſa was at laſt overcome. Her face was firſt pale 
as death ; then ſuddenly it was crofſed with a crimſon bluſh. x 
« Oh! Sir Edward /** ſaid ſne, what—what would you 
have me do?” He eagerly ſeized her hand, and led her, 
reluctant to the carriage. They entered it, and driving off 
with furious ſpeed, were ſom out of fight of thoſe hills 
which paſtured the flocks of the unfortunate 2027, 

25. The virtue of Lexi/a was vanquiſhed : but her ſenſe 
of virtue was not overcome, Neither the vows of eternal 
fidelity of her ſeducer, nor the conſtant and teſpectſul at- 
tention, which he paid her, during a hurried journey to Eng- 
land, could allay that anguiſh which ſhe ſuffered at the ne. 
lection of her paſt, and the thoughts of her preſent ſituation. 
Sir Edward, felt ſtrongly the power of her beauty and of 
her grief. His heart was not made-for that part which, it 
is probable, he thought he could have 7 it was ſtill 
ſubject to remorſe, to compaſſion, and to love. 

26. Theſe emotions perhaps, he might ſoon have over- 
come, had they been met by vulgar violence or reproaches; 
but the quiet and upbraiding ſorrows of Lauiſa nouriſhed 
thoſe feelings of terderneſs and attachment. She never men- 
tioned her wrongs in words; ſometimes a few ſtarting tears 
would ſpeak t hem; and when time had given her a little 
more compoſure, her lute diſcourſed melancholy muſic. 

27. On their arrival in England, Sir Edward carried Lou- 
i/a to his ſeat in the country. There ſhe was treated with 
all the obſervance of a wife ; and, had ſhe choſen it, might 
have commanded more than the ordinary ſplendor of one. 
But ſhe would not allow the indulgence of Sir Edward to 
blazen with equipage and ſhow, that ftate which ſhe wiſhed 
always to hide, and, if poſſible, to forget. Her books and 
her muſic were her only pleaſures; if pleaſures they could be 
called, that ſerved but to alleviate miſery, and to blunt for a | 
while, the pangs of conttition. 
id. 28. Theſe were deeply aggravated by the recolleftion of 
le- her father; a father left in his age to feel his own misfor- 
ad tunes and his daughter's diſgrace, Sir Edward was too 
it generous not to think of providing for Venoni. He meant | 
ut to make ſome atonement for the injury he had done him, 
vill by that cruel bounty. which is reparation only to the- baſe, | 
ho but to the honeſt, is inſult. He had not however, an op- | 


ay Portunity of accompliſhing _ purpoſe, 
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29. He learned that Feroni, ſoon after his daughter's e. 
lopement, removed from his former place of reſidence, and 
as his neighbors had reported, had died in one ot the villages 
of Savoy. His daughter felt this with anguiſh the moit poig- 
nant, and her afflictions, for a while, retuſed conſqlation. 
Sir Edward's whole tenderneſs and attention were called 
forth to mitigate her grief; and after its firſt tranſports had 

ſubſided, he carried her to London, in hop.s that objecis ney 
to her, and commonly attractive to alt, might contribute to 
remove it. | 

30. With a man poſſeſſed of feelings like Sir Edward”; 

the affliction of Lanza gave a certain reſpect to his ajten- 
tions. He hired her a houſe ſeparate from his own, and 
treated her with all the delicacy of the pureſt attachment, 
But his ſolicitude to comfort and amuſe her, was not attended 
with ſucceſs, She ſelt all the horrors ef that guilt, which 
ſhe now conſidered as not only the ruin of bertel, but the 
murderer of her father. 

31. In London Sir Edward found his ſiſter, who had mar- 

.ried a man of great fortune and high faſhion. He had mar- 
ried her, becauſe ſhe was a fine woman, and admired by 
fine men: ſhe had married him, becauſe he was the wealthi- 
eſt of her ſuitors. They lived, as is common to people in 
ſuch a ſituation, neceſſitous with a princely revenue, and ve- 
ry wretched amid perpetual gaiety. 
32. This ſcene was fo foreign from the idea Sir Edavard 
had formed ef the reception which his country and his 
friends were to afford him, that he found a conſtant ſource 
of diſguſt in the ſociety of his equals. In their converſa- 
tion, Eatatic, not refined, their ideas were frivolous, and 
their knowledge ſhajlow : and with all the pride of birth 
and infolence of ſtation, their principles were mean, and 
their minds ignoble. In their pretended attachments, he 
diſcovered only ſigns of ſelfiſhneſs ; and-their pleaſures, he 
experienced, were as fallacious as their friendſhips. 

33. In the ſociety of Lexi/a he found ſenſibility and truth; 
hers was the only heart that ſeemed intete ted in his welfare: 
ſhe ſaw the return of virtue in Sir Edward, and felt the 
friendſhip which he ſhewed her. Sometimes when ſhe per- 

ceived him ſortowful, her lute would leave its melancholy 
For mote lively airs, and her countenance aſſumed a gaiety 
it was not formed to wear. But her heart was breaking 
with that anguiſh which her generoſity endeavored to con- 
ceal from him; her frame, too delicate for the ſtruggle of 
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her feelings, ſeemed to yield to their force; the colour fa- 
ded in her cheek, the luſtre of her eyes grew dim. 

34. Sir Edward ſaw theſe ſympioms of decay with the 
deepeſt remorſe. Often did he curſe thoſe falſe ideas of 
pleaſure, which had led him to confider the ruin of an art- 
leſs girl, who loved and truſted him, as an object which it 
was luxury to attain, Often did be wiſh to blot out from 
his life a few guilty months, to be again reſtored to an op- 
portunity of giving happineſs to that family, whoſe unſuſ- 
pecting kindneſs he had repaid with the treachery of a rob- 
ber, and the cruelty of an aſſaſſin. 

3 F One evening while he far in a little parlour with Lou- 
i/a, his mind alternately agitated and ſoftened with this im- 
preſſion, a hand organ of a remarkable ſweet tone, was heard 
ia the ftreet : Laujſa laid aſide her late and hitened : the 
airs it played were thoſe of her native country; and a few 
tears which ſhe endeavored to hide, ſtole from her on hear- 
ing them. Sir Edward ordered a ſervant to fetch the organ- 
iſt into the room: he was brought in accordingly, and ſeat- 
ed at the door of the apartment. £ | 

36. He played one or two ſprightly tunes, to which Lou- 
a had often danced in her infancy ; ſhe gave herſelf up to 
the recollection, and her tears lowed without controul. - 
Suddenly the muſician changing the ſtop, introduced a lit- 
tle melancholy air of a wild and plaintive kind. Lauiſa 
ſtarted from her ſeat and ruſhed up to the ftranger. —He 
threw off a tattered and black patch. It was her father! 
| ſhe would have ſprang to embrace him; he turned aſide 

for a few moments, and would not receive her into his arms. 
But nature at laſt overcame his reſentment ; he burſt into 
tears, and preſſed to his boſom his long-loſt daughter, 

37. Sir Edward ſtood fixed in aſtoniſhment and confuſion. 
I came not to upbraid you,” ſaid Yenoni ; I am a poor, 
weak, old man, unable for upbraidings ; I am come but to 
find my child, to forgive her, and to die! When you ſaw 
us firſt, Sir Edward. we were not thus. You found us vir- 
tous and happy: we danced and we ſung, and there was 
not a ſad heart in the valley where we dwelt, Yet we left 
our dancing, our ſongs and our cheerfulneſs: you were diſ- 
treſſed and we pitied you.“ | x 

38. Since that day the pipe has never been heard in 

Venoni's fields ; grief and ſickneſs have brought him almoſt 
f to the grave; and his neighbors who loved and pitied him 
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have been cheerful no more. Yet methinks though you rob. 
bed ut of happineſs, you are not happy: elſe why that de. 
jected look, which, amidit all the grandeur around you, I 
ſaw you wear, and thoſe tears, which under all the gaudi- 
neſs of her apparel, I faw that poor deluded girl ſhed ?? 

39. But ſhe ſhall ſhed no more,” cried Sir Edward; 
«© you ſhall be happy, and 1 will be juſt, Forgive, my vene. 
rable friend, the injuries 1 have done you; forgive me, my 
Louiſa, for rating your excellence at a price ſo mean. I have 
ſeen thoſe high- born females to which my rank might have 
allied me; I am aſhamed of their vices, and ſick of their 
follies. Profligate in their hearts amidſt affected purity, they 
are ſlaves to pleaſure, without the ſincerity of paſſion ; and 
with the name of honour, are inſenſible to the feelings of 
virtue.“ : 

40. You my Leaiſa l—but I will not call up recellec- 
tions that might render me leſs worthy of your future eſ- 
teem—Continue to love your Edward but a few hours, 
and you {hall add the tile to the 4 fections of a wife; let the 
care and tenderneſs of a huſband bring back its peace to your 
mind, and its bloom to your cheek, We will leave for a 
while the wonder and envy of the faſhionable circle here. 
We will retore your father to his native home; under that 
roof I ſhall once more be happy: happy without alloy; be- 
cauſe I ſhall deſerve my happineſs. Again ſhall the pipe and 
the dance gladden the valley, and innocence and peace beam 
on the coitage of Venoni. 
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„„ 
EmiL1vs, or Domeſtic Happincſi. 


& Hgas government of a family depends on ſuch various 
and oppoſite principles, that it is a matter of extreme 
delicaey. Perhaps there is no fituation in life in which it 
is ſo difficult to behave with propriety, as in the conteſt be- 
118 tween parental authority ind parental lyve, I his is, un- 
4 doubtedly, the reaſon why we ſee fo few happy lamilies. 
I 4 Few parents are both loved and reſpetted, becauſe moſt of 
149 them are either the dupes or the tyrants of their children, 
/ 2, Some parents, either from a natural weakneſs of mind, 
144 or an exceſs of fondneſs, permit, and even encourage their 
1 7 children in a thouſand familiarities, which render them rid- 
"of cuilous, and by diminiſhing the reſpect which is due to 


F 

their age and ſtation 2 all their authority. Others, 
ruled by a partial and blind affection, which can deny no- 
thing to its object, indulge their children in all their roman- 
tic wiſhes, however trifling and fooliſh ; however degrad- 
ing to their dignity or injurious to their welfare. Others, 
ſoured by misfortunes, or grown peeviſh and jealous by the 
loſs of youthful pleaſures, and an acquaintance with the de- 
ceit and folly ofthe world, attempt to reftrain the ideas and 
enjoy ments of youth by the rigid maxims of age. 

3. The children ot the firſt claſs often offend by filly man- 
ners and a kind of good natured difreſpet. "Thoſe of the ſe- 
cond are generally proud, whimfical and vicious. Thoſe of 
the third, if they are ſubdued, when young, by the rigour of 
parental diſcipline, forever remain moroſe, illiberal and un- 
ſociable; or if as it commonly happens, they find means to 
eſcape from reftraint, they abandon themſelves to every ſpe- 
cies of licentiouſneſs. Jo parents of theſe deſcriptions may 
be added another claſs. whoſe fondneſs blinds their eyes to 
the molt glaring vices of their children; or invents ſuch pal- 
liations as to prevent the moit ſalutary corrections. 

4. The tafte for amuſements in young people, is 
the mot difficult to regulate by the maxims of pru- 
dence, In this article, parents are apt to err, either by ex- 
treme indulgence on one hand, or zmmoderate riger on the 
other. Recollecting the feelings of their youth, they give 
unbounded licence to the inclinations of their children ; or 
having loſt all reliſh for amuſements, they refuſe to gratify 
their moſt moderate defires. 

g. It is a maxim which univerſally holds true, that the 
belt method of guarding youth from criminal pleaſures, is to 
indulge them freely in thoſe that are iavecent. A perſon 
who has free acceſs to reputable ſociety, will have little in- 
clination to frequent that which is vicious. But thoſe 
who are kept under conſtant reftraint, who are ſeldom in 
amuſements, who are perpetually awed by the trowns of- 


parent, or ſoured by a difappointmeat of their moſt harm- 


leſs wiſhes, will at times break over all bounds to gratily 
their taſte for pleaſure, and will not be anxious to diſerimi- 
nate between the innocent and the criminal, 

6. Nothing contributes more to keep youth within the 
limits of decorum, than to have their 1upeciors mingle in 
their company, at proper _ and participate of their a- 
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muſemen ts. This condeſcenſion flatters their pride; at the 
fame time, that reſpect for age, which no familiarities can 
wholly efface, naturally checks the extravagant ſallies of 
mirth, and the indelicate rudeneſſes which young people are 
apt to indulge in their jovial hours. 

7. That a ful diſtance at which ſome parents keep their 
children, and their abhorrence of all juvenile diverſions, 
which compel youth to ſacrifice their moſt innocent deſires, 
or veil the gratification of them with the moſt anxious ſe- 
crecy, have as direct a tendency to drive young perſons in- 
to a profligate lite, as the force of vicious example, It is 
impoſſible to give to the age of twenty the feelings or the 
knowledge of fx/y ; as it would be folly to wilh to clothe 
a child with grey hairs, or to ſtamp the fading aſpect of Au- 
tumn on the bloom of May. Natur: has given to every 
age ſome peculiar paſſions and appetites ; to moderate and 
refine theie, not to trifle and deſtroy, is the buſineſs of com- 
mon prudence and parental care. 

8. I was led into this train of reſlections by an acquaint- 
ance with the family of Emilius, which is a rare inſtance of 
domeſtic felicity. Parents indulgent to their children, hoſ- 
pitable to their friends, and univerſally reſpefted : their ſons 
equally generous, modeſt and manly; Emilia, an only 
daughter, the pride of her parents, poſſeſſed of every accom- 
pliſhment that can honor herſelf or endear her to her friends; 
an eaſy fortune, and a diſpoſition to enjoy and improve it 
for the purpoſes of humanity ; perſect harmony in domeRic 
life, and unaffected ſatisfaction in the pleaſures of ſociety : 
fuch is the family of Emilius. : 

9. Such a family is a little paradiſe on earth; to envy 
their kappineſs is almoſt a virtue, Conjugal reſpe&, paren- 
tal tenderneſs, filial obedience, and brotherly kindneſs are fo 
feldom united, in a family, that when I am honored wita 
the friend hip of tuch, I am equally ambitious to participate 
their happineſs and profit by the example, 

10, Emilia's fituation muſt be peculiarly agreeabie, Her 
parents delight to gratify her in every amuſement ; and con- 
tented with this, ſhe knows no wiſh beyond the ſacred 
bounds of honor. While by their indulgence ſhe enjoys 
every rational pleaſure, ſhe rewards their generous care, by a 
dutiful behaviour and unblemiſhed manners. 

11. By thus diſcharging the reciprocal duties of their reſ- 
pective ſtations, the happineſs of each is ſecured. The ſoli- 
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atude of the parent and the obedience of the child, equally 
contribute to the bliſs of the little ſociety; the one calling 
forth every act of tenderneſs, and the other diſplayed in all 
the filial virtues. | 

12. Few families are deſtined to be f') happy as that of 
Emilius. Were I to chooſe the fituation where I could paſs 
my life with molt ſatisfaction, it would be in this domeſtic 
circle, My houſe would then be the refidence of delight, 
unmingled with the anxieties of ambition or the regret of 
diſappointment, Every act would be diftated by love and 
eſpect; every countenance would wear the ſmile of com- 
plaiſance; and the little unavoidable troubles, incident to 
the happieſt fituation, would only ſerve to increaſe our 
friendſhip and improve our felicity, by making room for the 
exercite of virtue. 


H Bo: 


EMILIA, or the Happin: s of Retirement, | 
A I was converſing with Emilia, a few days paſt, 1 


aiked whether (he was contented to live ſo remote 
from the reſort of company, She an{wered in the affirma- 
tive, an] remarked further, that her ſituation enabled her to 
diſtin guiſh between real friends and complimentary: for if ſhe 
lived in a more public place, ſhe might be viſited by crouds 
of people, who were civil indeed, but had no motive for eall- 
ing on her, but to ſpend an idle hour, and gaze on the bu- 
ſy multitude. | 

2. I was pleaſed with the remark, and was naturally led 
to conſider ſuch a retired ſituation as a fortunate citeum- 
ſtance for a young lady of delicacy. Not only the happi- 
neſs of a family, but the character of young women, both in 
a moral and ſocial view, depends on a choice of proper com- 
pany. A perpetual throng of company, eſpecially if it fur- 
niſhes a variety of new objects, has a pernicious eſſect on 
the diſpoſitions of female minds, 

3. Women are defined by nature to preſide over domeſ- 
tic affairs, Whatever parade they make abroad, their real 
merit and real characters are known only at home. The 
behavior of ſervants, the neatneſs of furniture, the order of 
a table, and the regularity of domeſtic buſineſt, are deci- 
live evidences of female worth. Perhaps ſweetneſs of tem- 
per does not contribute more to the happineſs of their partners 
and their families, than a proper attention to theſe articles. 
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4. For this reaſon, whatever has a tendency to divert the 
mind from theſe concerns, and give them a turn for empty 
ſhow, endleſs noiſe, and taſteleſs amuſements, ought to be 
carefully avoided by young ladies who with tor reſpect be- 
yond the preſent moment. Miſſes, who are perpetually fur. 
rounded with idle company, or even live in fight of it, 
though they may be fortunate enough to preſerve their in. 
nocence, are ſtill in hazard of contracting ſuch a fondaeſy 
for diſſipation and. folly, as to unkt them for the ſuperin. 
tendance of a family, | 

5. Another danger to whick young women, poſleſſed of 
perſonal charms, are expoſed in public places, is, the flatte. 

and admiration of men. The good opinion of a fop 
will hardly flatter a woman of diſcernment ; much lets 
his ordinary compliments, which are commonly without 
meaning. But the heart is often ſo diſguiled, that it is 
difficult at firſt to diſtinguiſh between a cox comb and a man 
of worth; or if it is eaſy for an accurate obſerver, yet there 
is great danger that vanity and inexperience will make 
young ladies overlook the diſtinction. 

6. Few minds are effectually ſecured againſt the attacks 
of flattery. It is a poiſon the more fatal, as it ſeizes hu. 
man nature in its weakeſt part. In youth, when the pai- 
fions are in full vigor and the judgement feeble, female 
minds are peculiarly liable to be corrupted by the contag!- 
ous influence of pretty civilities and affected admiration, 

7. With whatcver ſcruples they may at firit liſten to the 
praiſes that are beſtowed on their real or pretended charms, 
a conſtant ſtrain of flattering addreſſes, accomparited with 
obſequious complaiſance, ſeldom fails of giving them too 
high an opinion of themſelves. They are infentibly led ts 
believe, that they are poſſeſſed of virti.es to which they are 
really ſtrangers, This belief ſatisſies them-without attempt- 
ing any further improvement; and makes them to depend 
for reputation in life, on good qualities, the fancied exiſt. 
ence of which begins and ends with the falſehood of cuſtom- 
ary compliments. 

8. Such ladies, before marriage, are uſually vain, pert, 
affected and filly ; and after marriage, haughty, diſappoint- 
ed and peeviſn. The moſt perfect beauty mult. fade, and 
ceaſe to command admiration ; but in moſt inſtances, the 
nuptial hour puts a period to that exceſs of flattering atten- 
tion, which is the happineſs of giddy females, The longcl: 
term of admiration muſt be ſhort : That which depens 
ſolely on perſonal attractions, is often momentary, 
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9. The more flattery is beſtowed upon young ladies, the 
els, in general, are they ſolicitous to acquire virtues which 
hall enfure reſpect when admiration ſhall ceaſe. The more 
they are praiſed in yonth the more they expect it in adran- 
ced life, when they have leſs charms to command it. Thus 
the exceſive complaifance of admirers, which is extreme- 
ly plealing at xte, proves at forty, a ſource of mortifica- 
tion and diſcontent, : 

10. I would by no means infinuate that young ladies, 
ought to be kept total ſtrangers to company, and to ration- 
al profeſſions of eſteem. It is in company only that they 
can acquaint themſelves with mankind, acquire an eaſy ad- 
dreſs, and learn numberleſs little decorums, which are eſ- 
ſential and cannot be taught by precept. Without theſe, a 
woman will ſometimes deviate from that dignity and pro- 
priety of conduct, which, in any fituation will ſecure the 
good will of her friends, and prevent the bluſhes of her 
huſband, 

11. A fondneſs for company and amuſement is hlamea- 
ble only when it is iudulged to exceſs, and permitted to 
abſorb more important concerns. Nor is ſome degree of 
flattery always dangerous or uſeleſs. The good opinion of 
mankind we are all defirous to obtain; and to know that 
we poſſeſs it, often makes us ambitious to deſerve it. 

12. No paſlion is given to us in vain; the beſt ends are 
ſometimes effected by the worſt means; and even ſemale van- 
ity, properly managed, may prompt to the moſt meritori- 
ous actions. | 

13. I ſhould pay Emilia but a very ill compliment to aſ- 
cribe her virtues to her local ſitvation; for no perſon can 
claim as a virtue what ſhe has been in no danger of loſing. 


Zut there is no retirement beyond the reach of temptation, . 


and the v hole tenor of her conduct proves, that her un- 
blemiſhed morals and uniform delicacy, proceed. from bet- 
ter principles than neceſſity or accident. | 

14. She is loved and flattered, but ſhe is not vain ; her 
company 1s univerſally coveted, and yet ſhe has no airs of 
naughtineſs and diſdain. Her cheerfulneſs in company 
nous that ſhe has a reliſh for ſociety ; her contentment at 
aome and attention to domeſtic concerns, are early ſpeci- 
mens of her happy diſpoſition ; and her decent, unaffected 
bhorence of every ſpecies of licentious behavior, evinces, 
beyond ſuſpicion, that the innocence of her heart is equal to 
ins charms of her perſon, 
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. 
JulIAN A. A rea! Charadter. 
ULIANA is one of thoſe rare women whoſe perſonal 
attractions have no rivals, but the ſweetneſs of her 
temper and. the delicacy .of her fentiments. Am elegant 
perion, regular features, a fine complexion, a lively ex- 
preſſi ve countenance, an eaſy addreſs, and thoſe bluſhes of 
modeſty that ſoften the ſoul of the beholder : theſe are her 
native beauties, which render her the object of univerſal ad- 
miration. But when we converſe with her, and hear the 
melting expreſſions of unaffected ſenſibility and virtue that 
flow ſrom her tongue, her perſonal charms receive new luſter, 

and irreſiſtably engage the affections of her acquaintances. 

2. Senfible that the great fource of all happinefs, is puri- 
ty of morals and an eaſy conſcience, Juliana pays conftant 
and fincere attention to the duties of religion, She abhors 
the infamous, but faſhionable vice af deriding the ſacred 
inſtitutions of religion. She conſiders a lady without virtue 
as a monſter on earth; and every accompliſnment, with- 
out morals, as polite deception, She is neither a hypocnte 
nor an enthuſiaſt : on the contrary, ſhe mingles ſuch cheer. 
fulneſs with the religious duties of life, that even her piety 
carries with it a charm, which inſenſibly allures the profli- 
gate from the arms of vice. | 

3. Not only inc generat tenor of her life, but in particu- 
Jar her behaviour in church, evinces the reality of her reli- 
gion. Sheefteems it not only criminal in a high degree, but 
extremely unpolite, to behave with levity in a place conſe- 
crated to the ſolemn purpoſes of devotion. She cannot be- 
lieve that any perſon, who is ſolicitous to treat all man- 
kind with civility, can laugh in the temple of Jehovah, and 
treat their great henefactor with heedleſs neglect, 

4. In polite life, the manners of Juliana are peculiarly 


engaging, To her ſuperiors, ſhe ſhows the utmeſt deter- 


ence and reſpect; to her equals, the moſt modeſt complai- 
ſance and civility ; while every rank, experience her kind- 
neſs and affability. By this conduct ſhe ſecures ihe love 
and friendſhip of all degrees, No perſon can defpife her, 
for ſhe does nothing that is ridiculous : ſhe cannot be hated, 
for ſhe does injury to none; and even the malevolent why- 
pers of envy are ſilenced by her modeſt deportment and ge- 
nerous condeſcenſion. 

5, Her converſation is lively and ſentimental ; free from 
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lalſe wit, frivolous minuteneſs, an d aſfeAation of learning. 
Altno' her difcourſe is always under the direction of 
prudence, yet it appears unſtudied ? for her good ſenſe al- 
ways furniſnes her-with thoughts ſuited to the ſubject, and 
the purity of her mind renders any caution in expreſſing 
them almoit unneceflary, She will not lead the converſa- 
tion; much lets can ihe itua the ears ot company with per- 
petual chat, 10 1nterrapt the diicourſe of others. But when 
occaſion ois, the acqurs herlelf with eaſe and grace; 
without the airs ot pertneſs or the confuſion of baſh fulneſs. 
5. Zu if the cenverſation happens to turn upon the foi- 
bles of either ſex, Julizna diſcovers her goodneſs by filence, 
or by inventing palliations. She deteits every ſpecies of 
ſlander. She is ſenſible that to pubiith and aggravate hu- 
man errors, is not the way to correct them ; and refurma- 
tion, rather than inſamp, is the wiſh and the ſtudy of her 
life. Her own amiable example is the ſevereſt of fall ſatires 


upon the faults aad the follies of her ſex, and goes farther. 


in diſcountenancing both, than all the cenſures f malicious 
detraction. | 

7. Altho' Juliana poſſeſſes every accompliſhment that can 
:ommand efteem and admitation ; yet ſhe has neither vanity 
nor oltentation. Her merit is eaſily diſcovered without 
ſhow and parade. She conſiders, that haughtineſs and con- 
tempt of others, always proceed from meanneſs ; that true 
greatneſs is ever acceſlible ; and that ſelf recommendation 
and bluſteriag pretentions, are but the glittering decorations 
of empty heads and trifling hearts, 

8. However ſtrong may be her deſire of uſeful informa- 
tion, or however lively her curioſity, yet ſhe reſtrains theſe 
paſſions within the bounds of prudence and good breeding. 
She deems it impertinent to the higheſt degree, to be prying; 
into the concerns of other people; much more imperti- 
nent and criminal does ſhe deem ic, to indulge an offictous 
inquifitiveaefs, for the ſake of gratifying private ſpleen in 
the propagation of unfavorable truths. So exceedingly 
delicate 1s ſhe in her treatment of her fellow creatures, that 


The will not read a paper nor hear a whiſper, which a perſon. 
does not wiſh to have known, even when ſhe is in no dan- 
ger of detection. 


9. The ſame delicate attention to the ſeelings of others 
regulates her conduct ia company. She would not, for the 
price of her reputation, be found laughing or whiſpering 
with one in the company, All nods, grimaces, ſly Looks. 
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and half ſpeeches, the cauſe of which is not known, att 
carefully avoided by;her, and reprobated as the height «f 


ill breeding, and the groſſeſt inſult to the company. 


Whenever this happens between two perſons, the reſt of the 
company have a juſt right to conſider themſelves the objed 
of their ridicule, But it is a maxim of Juliana, that ſuch 
conduct is a breach of politeneſs, which, no oddities or mil. 
takes that happen in public company, can excuſe or palliate, 

10. it is very common for perſons. who are deſtitute of 
certain accompliſhments which they admire in other peo- 
ple, to endeavour to imitate them. This is the ſource of 
7 Kectation, a fault that infallibly expoſes a perſon to ridi- 
cule. But the ornaments of the heart, the dreſs and the 
manners of Juliana, are equally eat; and natural. She need 
not to aſſume the apearance of good qualities which ſhe 
poſſeſſes in reality; nature has given too many beauties to her 
perſon, to require the ſtudied embelliſhments of faſhion, and 
ſuch are the eaſe and grogefulneſs of her behaviour, that any 
attempt to improve them, would leſſen the dignity of her 
manners. | 

11. She is equally a ſtranger to that ſupercilious irapor- 
tance which affects to deſpiſe the ſmall, but neceſſary con- 
cerns of lite; and that ſqueamiſh falſe delicacy Which is 
wounded with every trifle, She will not neglect a ſervant 
in ſickneſs becauſe of the meanneſs of his employment; ſhe 
will not abuſe an animal for her own pleaſare and amuſe— 
ment; nor will ſhe go into fits at the diſtreſs of a favorite 
cat. | 

12. Her gentle ſoul is never diſturbed with diſcontent 
envy, or reſentment : thoſe turbulent paſſions which ſo of- 
ten deftroy the peace of ſociety as well as of individuals, 
The native firmneſs and ferenity of her mind forbid the in- 
truſion of violent emotions; at the ſame time her heart, 
ſuſceptible and kind, is the ſoft reſidence of every virtuous 
aſfection. She ſuſtains the unavoidable ſhocks of adverſi- 
ty, with a calmneſs that indicates the ſuperiority of her ſoul; 
and with the ſmile of joy or the tear of tenderneſs, ſhe par- 
ticipates the pleaſures or the ſorrows of a friend. 

13. But the diſcretion and generoſity of Juliana, are par- 
ticularly diſtinguiſhed by the number and ſince rity of her at- 
tachments. Her friendſhips are few, but they are all foun- 
ded on the principles of benevolence and fidelity. Such confi- 
dence do her ſincerity, her conſtancy and her faithfulneſs in- 
ſpice, that her friends commit to her breaſt, their moſt pri- 
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vate concerns, without reſerve, and without ſuſpicion, It 
is her favorite maxim, that a neceſſity of exacting promiſes 
of ſecrecy, is a burleſque upon every pretenſion to triendſhip. 
Such is the character of the young, the amiable Juliana. 
If it is p6ffible for her te find a man who knows her worth 


and has a diſpoſition and virtues to reward it, the union of 


their hearts muſt ſecure that unmingled felicity in life, which 
is reſerved for genuine love, a paſſion inſpired by ſenſibil- 
ity, and improved by a perpetual intercourſe of kind offices. 


a C H A P. XVIII. 2 
RuLEs fer BRE HRAV IOX. | 


EVER let your mind be abſent in company. Com- 

mand and direct your attention to the preſent object, 

and let diſtant objects be baniſhed from the mind. There 

is time enough for every thing in che courſe of the day, if 

you do but one thing at once; but there is not time enough 
in the year, if you will do two things at a time. 

Never attempt to tell a ſtory with which you are not well 
acquainted ; nor fatigue your hearers with relating little 
trifling circumfiances, Do not interrupt the thread of dife 
courſe with a thouſand hems, and by repeating often, /ays 
he and /aid I. Relate the principal points with clearneſs 
and preciſion, and you will be heard witk pleaſure. 

There is a difference between modefty and baſhfulueſs. 
Modeſty is the characteriſtic of an amiable mind; baſhful- 
neſs diſcovers a degree of meanneſs. 
man into low company fo ſurely as baſhfulneſs. If he thinks 
he ſhall not pleaſe, he moſt ſurely <vi// not. Vice and ig- 
norance are the only things we ought to be aſhamed of; 
while we keep clear of them we may venture any where 
without fear or concern, | 

Frequent good company—copy their manners—imitate 
their virtues and accompliſhments. 

Be not very tree in your remarks upon characters. There 
may be, in all companies, more avrong heads than right ones 
more peaple who d-/erve, than who will bear cenſure. 

Never hold any body by the button or the hand, in 
order to be heard through your ftory ; for if people are not 
willing to hear you, you had much better hold your ug 
than hold them, | | | 

Never whiſper in company. Converſation is common 
ſtock, in which all perſons preſent have a right to clan 
their ſhare, F : 
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Always liſten when you are ſpoken to; and never intet- 
cupt a ſpeaker, I „ 

Pe not forward in leading the converſation— this belongs 
to the oldeſt perſons in company. Diſplay your learning 
only on particular occaſions, Never oppoſe the opinion of 
another, but with great modeſty. Þ rata a 

On all occaſions avoid ſpeaking of yourſelf, if it is 
poſſible. Nothing that we can ſay ourſelves will varniſh our 
defects, or add luſtre to our virtues; but on the contrary, 
it will often make the former more wvifible, and the latter cb. 

ſcure. | 

Be frank, open, and ingenuous in your behavior; and 
always look people in the face when you ſpeak to them. 

Never receive nor retail ſcandal. In ſcandal, as in rob. 
bery, the receiver is as bad as the thief 

Never reflect upon bodies of men, either clergymen, law. 
vers, phyſicians, or ſoldiers; nor upon nations and ſocie. 
ties. There are good, as well as bad, in all orders of men, 
in all countries. 

Mimicry is a common and favorite amuſement of low 
minds, but ſhould be deſpiſed by all great ones. We ſhould 
neither practice it ourſelves, nor — it in others. 

Let your expenſes be leſs than your income. 

A fool ſquanders away, without credit or advantage to 
himſelf, arore than a mar of ſenſe ſpends with both. A wiſe 
man employs his money, as he does his time—he never 
ſpends a fhilling of the one, nor a a minute of the other, but 
in ſomething that is either uſeful, or rationally pleaſing, 
The fool buys what he does rot want, but does zot pay for 
what he ſtands in need. 

Form no friendſhips haſtily. Study a character well be- 
fore you put confidence ii the perſon. Every perſon is en- 
titled to civility, but very few, to confidence. The Spanill 

roverb ſays, Tell me whom you live with, and ! 
will tell you who you are.“ The Engliſh ſay, * A man i 
known by the company he keeps.” > 

Good breeding does not conſiſt in low bows, and formal 
ceremony; but in an eaſy, civil, and reſpectful behavior. 

A well-bred man is polite to every perſon, but particu 
larly to ſtrangers. In mixed companies every perſon who 
is admitted, is ſuppoſed to be on a footing of equality with 
the reſt, and conſequently claims very juitly every mark 0: 
civility. | Es 

Be very attentive to nzatneſs, The hands, nails, and 
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teeth, ſhould be kept clean. A dirty mouth is not only 
diſagreeable, as it occaſions an offenſive breath, but almoſt 
infallibly cauſes a decay, and loſs of teeth. 1 ä 
Never put your fingers in your noſe or ears—it is a naſty, 
vulgar rudeneſs, and an affront to company. 
Be not a ſloven in dreſs; nor a fop. Let your dreſs be 
neat, and as faſhionable as your circumſtances and conve- 
nience will admit. Tt is ſaid, that a man who is negligent at 
twenty years of age, will be a ſloven at forty, and intolera- 
ble at fifty. 3 


It is neceſſary ſometimes to be in He; but always wrong 


to be in a hurry, A man in a hurry perplexes himſeli ; he 
wants to doevery thing at once, and does nothing at all. 

Frequent and loud laughter, is the characteriſtic of folly 
and ill manners—it is the manner in which filly people ex- 
preſs their joy at ſilly things. 

Humming a tune within yourſelf, drumming with your 
fingers, making a noiſe with the feet, whiſtling, and ſuch 
awkward habits, are all breaches of good manners, and indica- 
tions of contempt for the perſons preſent, 

When you meet people in the ſtreet or in a public place, 
never ſtare them full in the face. 

When you are in company with a ſtzanger, never begin to 
queition him about his name, his place of reſidence, and his 
buiineſs. This impertinent curioſity is the height of ill 
manners. Some perſons apologize in a good- natured man- 
ner, for their inquiſitiveneſs, by aa, If I may be ſo bold; 
If I may take the liberty ; *” or Pray, Sir, exeuſe my 
freedom.“ I heſe attempts to excuſe one's ſelf, imply, that 
a man thinks him/e/Fan impudent fellow—and if he does 
not, other people think he 1s, and treat him as ſuch. 


Above all, adhere to morals and religion, with immovea- 


ble firmneſs. Whatever effect, outward ſhow and accom- 
pliſnments may have, in recommending a man to others, none 
but the good is really happy in him/elf. 
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FAMILY DISAGREEMENTS the frequent cauſe of IMMYRAL 


; ConNDUCT. 


FTER all our complaints of the uncertainty of human 
affairs, it is undoubtedly true, that more miſery 


[ as I 


is produced among us by the irregularities of our tempers, 
than by real misfortune. | 

And it is a circumſtance particularly unhappy, that theſe 
zrregularities of the temper are moſt apt to difplay them. 
lelves at our fire ſides, where every thing ought to be tran. 

uil and ſerene. But the truth:1s}we are awed by the pre. 
ſence of ſtrangers, and are afraid of appearing weak and ill. 
natured, when we act in the ſight of the world; and fo, ve. 
ry herojcally, reſerve all our ill-humor for our wives, chil. 
dren, and ſervants, We are meek, where we might meet 
with oppofition ; but feel ourſelves undauntedly bold where 
we are ſure of no effectual reſiſtance. 

The perverſion of the 5% things converts them to the 
avorfi, Howe is certainly well adapted to repoſe and ſolid 
enjoyment. Among parents and brothers, and all the ten. 
der charities of private life, the gentler affections, which are 
always attended with feelings purely and permanently plea- 
ſureable, find an ample, ſcope for proper exertion. The 
experienced have often declared, after wcarying themſelves 
in purſuing phantoms, that they have found a ſubſtancial 
happineſs in the domettic circle. Hither they have return- 
ed from their wild excurſions in the regions of diſſipation, 
as the bird, after fluttering in the air, deſcends into her 
neſt, to partake and to increaſe its genial warmth with her 
young ones. . : 

Such and ſo ſweet are the comforts of home, when not 
perverted by the folly and weakneſs of man. Indifference, 
and a careleſſneſs on the ſubject of pleaſing thoſe whom it 
is our beſt intereſt to pleaſe, often render it a ſcene of dul- 
neſs and infipidity, Happy if the evil extended no farther, 
1 But the tranfition from the negative ſtate of not being 
+ | pleaſed, to poſitive ill-humor, is but too eaſy, Fretfuinels 


| where no ſalutary plants are cultivated. One unkind ex- 
i . preſlion infallibly generates many others. Trifles, light as 
| air, are able to kindle the blaze of contention. By fre- 
quent conflicts and unreferved familiarity, all that mutual 
1 


reſpect which is neceſſary to preſerve love, even in the moſt 
intimate connections, is entirely loſt ; and the faint affect- 
ion which remains, is too feeble; to be felt amid the furi- 
i306 ous operation of the hateful paſſions. Farewel rg and 
1 tranquility, and cheerful converſe, and all the boaſted com- 

| forts of the family circle. The neſt which ſhould pre- 
; ſerve a perpetual warmth by the eonſtancy of paternal and 


and peeviſhneſs ariſa, as nettles vegetate, ſpontaneouſly, 


„ 
conjugal affection, is rendered cold and joyleſs. In the place 


of the ſoſt down which ſhould cover it, are ſubſtituted 


thorns and briars. The waters of ſtrife, to make uſe of 
the beautiful alluſion of ſcripture, ruſh in with impetuous 


violence, and ruſe and diſcolor that ſtream, which in its 


natural and undiſturbed current, devolves its waters all 
ſmoothe and limpid. | 
But it is not neceſſary to expatiate on the miſery of family 


diſſention. I mean more particularly to ſuggeſt, that family 


diſſention, beſides ail its own immediate evils, is the pa- 
rent of moral miſcondutt. 

When the ſeveral parts, which compoſe a family, find 
themſelves uneaſy in that home which is naturally the feat 
of mutual enjoyment, they are tempted from the ſtraight 
road of common prudence, to purive their happineſs 
through a devious wild of paſſion and imagination. The 
ſon, arrived at years of maturity, who 1s treated harſhly at 
home, will ſeldom ſpend his evenings at the domeſtic fire 


fide, If he lives in the city, he will fly for refuge to com- 

pany, and in the end, it is very probable, he will form ſome 

unhappy connexion which cannot be continued without a; 
ful ſupply of money, Money, it is probable, cannot 


lent1 
* procured, What then remains, but to purſue thoſe meth- 
ods which unprincipled ingenuity has invented, and which, 
ſooner or later, lead to their proper puniſhments, pain, 
ſhame and ceath ! | , 


But tho the conſequences are not always ſuch- as the 


operation of human Jaws produces, yet they are always ter- 
tible, and deſt ructive of happmeſs and virtue. Miſery is 


indeed the neceflary reſult of all deviation. from rectitude; 
but early debauchery, early diſeaſe, early profligacy of all 
kinds, are peculiarly fruitful of wrerchedneis, as they ſow 
the ſeeds of miſery in the ſpring of life, when. all that is ſown. 


trikes deep root, and buds and bloſſoms, and brings forth. 


fruit in profuſe abundance. 

In tne difagreements between children and parents, it is 
certain that bee children are uſually. moſt. culpable. Their 
violent paſſions and defective experience, render them diſo- 
bedient and undutiful. heir love of pleaſure operates fo. 
Nolently as oft ro demroy the force of filial: affection. 
A parent 's ſtung tv the heart by the ingratitude f a child. 
He che xs his precipi-ancy, and perbip. «th too little 
command ot temper: fc » ho can aivavs hold the keins. d 
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greſſor, and therefore deſerves a great part of the miſery 
Which enſues. It is, however, certain, that the parent is 
often imprudent, as well as the child undutiful. He ſhould 
endeavor to render home agreeable, by gentleneſs and rea- 
ſonable indulgence : for man at every age ſeeks to be pleaſ- 
ed, but more particularly at the juvenile age. He ſhould 
indeed maintain his authority; bat it ſhould be like the 
mild dominion of a limited monarch, and not the iron rule 
of an auſtere tyrant. If home is rendered pleaſing, it will not 
be long deſerted. The prodigal will ſoon return, when his 
father's houſe is always ready to receive him with joy. 

What is ſaid of the conſequences of domeſtic diſunion 
to ſons, is equally to be applied to daughters. Indeed, as 
the miſconduct of daughters is more fatal to family peace, 
though perhaps not more heinous in a moral view, particular 
care ſhould be taken to render them attached to the com- 
forts of the family circle. When their home is difagreea- 
ble, they will be ready to make any exchange; and will ot⸗ 
ten looſe their characters, virtue ard happineſs, in the pur- 
ſuit of it. Indeed the female character and happineſs are ſo 
eaſily injured, that no ſolicitude can be too great in their 
preſervation. But prudence is neceilary in every good cauſe 
as well as zeal; and it is found by experience, that the 
gentleſt method of government, if it is limited and directed 
by good ſenſe, is the beſt. It ought indeed to be ſteady, 
but not rigid; and every pleaſure which is innocent in it- 
ſelf, and in its conſequences, ought to be admitted, with a 
view to render leſs diſagreeable that unwinking vigilance, 
Which a delicate and ſenſible parent will judge neceſſary. to 

Se uſed in the care of a daughter. | | 

To what wickedneſs, as well as wretchedneſs, mattimoni- 
al diſagreements lead, every day's hiſtory wilt clearly in- 
form us. When the huſband is Qciven from his home by a 
termagant, he wil ſeek enjoyment, which is denied him at 
home, in the haunts of vice, and in the riots of intempe- 
rance. Nor can female corruption be wondered at, though 
it muſt be greatly pitied and regretted, when in the heart ot 
a huſband, which love and friendfhip ſhould warm, ha- 
tred is found to rankle. Conjugal infelicity not only ren- 
ders life moſt uncomfortable, but leads to that deſperate dif- 
ſoluteneſs and careleſſneſs in manners, which terminates in 
the ruin of health, peace and fortune. 


But it avails little to poiut out eyils without recommend- 
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ing a remedy. Ons of the firſt rules which ſuggeſts itſelf. 
is, that families ſhould endeavor, by often and ſerioufly re- 
flecting on the ſubject, to convince themſelves, that not on- 
ly the enjoyment, but the virtue of every individual, great- 
ly depends on a cordial union, When they are convinced 
of this, they will endeavor to promote it; and it fortunately 


happens, that the very wiſh and attempt of every individual 
muſt infallibly ſecure ſucceſs. It may, indeed, be diſſicult 


to reſtrain the occaſional ſallies of temper; but where there 


is, in the more diſpaſſionate moments, a ſettled deſire to 


preſer ve domeſtic union, the tranſient violence of paſſion will 
not often produce a permaneat rupture. 

It is another moſt excellent rule, to avoid a grofs familt- 
arity, even where the connexion is moſt intimate. The hu- 
man heart is ſo conſtituted as to love reſpect. It would in- 
deed be unnatural in very intimate friends to behave to each 
other with ſtiffneſs ; but there is a delicacy of manner, and 


a flattering deference that tend to preſerve that degree of 


eſteem, which is neceflary to ſupport affeRion, and which is 
loſt in contempt when it deviates into exceſſive fannharuty. 


An habitual politeneſs of manners will prevent even indiffer- . 
ence from degenerating to hatred, It will refine, exalt, and 


rpetuate affection, 

But the beit and moſt efficacious rule is, that we ſhould 
not think our moral and religious duties are only to be prac- 
tiſed 1n public, and in the fight of thoſe from whoſe ap- 
plauſe we expect the gratification of our vanity, ambition, 
or avarice : but that we ſhould be equally attentive to our 
behavior - among thoſe who can only pay us by reciprocal 


love, We mult ſhew the fincerity of our principles and 


profeſſions, by acting conſiſtent with them, not only in the 


legiſlature, in the field, in the pulpit, at the bar, or in any 


public aſſembly, but at the fire fide. | 


C N XX. 
SELF- TORMENTING. 


6& Þ meddle with that gun, Billy,” ſaid a care- 


ful mother; “ If it ſhould go off, it would Ell 


you,” It is not charged, mother,” fays Will. Well! 


but may be,” ſays the good old woman, ** it will go off, even | 
if it isn't charged,” —** But there is no lock on it, ma'am,” 
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% O dear Billy, I am afraid the hollow thing there, the bar. 
rel, I think you call it, will ſhoot, if there is no lock.“ 
Don't laugh at the old lady. Two thirds of our fears 
and apprehenſions of the evils and miſchieſs of this life, are 
Juſt as well grounded, as her's were in this caſe. There are 
many unavoidable evils in life, which it becomes us as men 
and as Chriſtians, to bear with fortitude ; and there is a 
certain period aſſigned to us all, and yet dreaded by moſt of 
us, wherein we muft conflict with death, and finally loſe 
connection with all things beneath the ſun, Theſe things 
are beyond our utmoſt power to reſiſt, or ſagacity to evade. 
It is our wiſeſt part, therefore, to prepare to encounter 
them, in ſuch a manner as ſhall do honor 19 our profeſſion, 
and manifeſt a perfect conformity to that directory on which 
our proteſſion ſtands. But why need we anticipate unavoid- 
able evils, and cel a thouſand deaths in fearing one?“ 
Why need a woman be everlaſtingly burying her children, 
in her imagination, and ſpend her whole time in a fancied 
courſe of bereavment, becauſe they are mortal, and muſt 
die {ome time or other? A divine teacher ſays, ** ſufficient 
for the day is the evil thereof; but we put new and unne- 
ceſſary gall in all the bitter cups we have to drink in life, 
by artfully mixing, ſipping, and ſmelling beforehand ; like 
the ſqueamiſh patient, who, by viewing and thinking on 
his phyſic, brings a greater diſtreſs and burden on his ttom- 


ach, before he takes it, than the phyſic itſelf could ever have 


done. I would have people be more careful of fire arms 
than they are: But don't take a gun barrel, unconnected 
_ powder and Joek, to be more dangerous than a broom- 
ſtick. 

Sergeant Tremble and his wife, during a time of general 
health, feel as eaſy and ſecure as if their children were im- 
mortal, Now and then a neighbor drops off with a con- 
ſumption, or an apoplexy : But that makes no impreſſion, 
as all their children are plump and hearty. If there are no 
cancers, dyſenterics, ſmall- pox, bladders in the throat, and 
fuch like things to be heard of, they almoſt bid defiance to 
death ; but the moment information was given that a child 
fix miles off, had the throat diſtemper, al comfort bade a- 
dieu to the houſe ; and the miſery then endured from 


_ dreadful apprehenſions left the diſeaſe enter the family, is 


unſpeakable. The old fergeant tho1:2t that when the 
win blew from that quarter, he could ſmell the infection, 
and therefore ordered the children to keep houſe, and drink 
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wormwood and rum, as a preſervative againſt contagion. 
As for Mrs Tremble, her mind was in a ſtate of never ceaſ- 
ing agitation at that time: A ſpecimen of the common ſit- 
vation" of the family is as follows: 

Say your eyes look heavy, you dont feel a ſore throat, 
do you ? Huſband, I heard Tommy cough in the bed-room 
juſt now. I am afraid the diſtemper is beginning in his vi- 
tals, let us get up and light a candle ; you don't begin to feel 
any fore on your tongue or your mouth, do you, my dear 
little chicken ? It ſeems to me Molly did not eat her break- 
faſt with ſo good a ſtomach this morning as ſhe us d to. I'm 
in diſtreſs for fear ſhe has got the diſtemper a coming on. 
The houſe was one day a perfect bedlam ; for having; heard 
that rue and rum was an excellent guard in their pseſent 
danger, the good lady diſpenſed the catholicon ſo hberal- 
ly among her children one morning, that not a ſoul of them 
could eat all day ; Tom vomited heartily ; Sze look'd as 
red as fire ; and Molly as pale as death. O! what terrors, 
and heart-achings till the force of the medicine was over ! 
To be ſhort, the child that had the diſtemper died; and no 
other child was heard of, in thoſe parts to have it; ſo that 
tranquility and ſecurity were reſtored to My. T r-mble's fam- 
ily, and their children regarded as formerly, proof againſt 
mortality. . 

Mrs. Fore/igbt keeps her mind in a continual ſtate of diſ- 
treſs and uneaſineſs, from a proſpect of awful diſaſters that 
ſhe is forewarned of by dreams, ſigns and omens. This by 
the way, is affronting behavior to common ſenſe, and im- 
plies. a greater reflection upon ſome of the divine perfec- 
tions than ſome well meaning people are aware of. Ihe 
good woman look'd exceedingly melancholy at breakfaſt, 
one day laſt week, and appeared to have loſt her appetite, 
After ſome enquiry into the cauſe of ſo mournful a viſage, 
we were given to underſtand, that ſhe foreſaw the death of 
ſome one in the family; having had warning in the night 
by a certain noiſe that ſhe never knew fail, and then ſhe 
went on to tell how juſt ſuch a thing happened, before the 
death of her father, and mother, and ſiſter, &c. I endeav- 
ored to argue her out of this whimſical gloomy ftate of 
mind, but in vain : die inſiſted upon it, that tho” the noiſe 
laſted ſcarcely a minute, it began like the dying ſhriek of 
an infant, and went on to be like the tumbling of clods upon 
a coffin, and ended in the ringing of the bell. The poor 
woman - wept bitterly for the loſs of the child that was to 
die: however, ſhe found afterwards occaſion for uneafineſs 
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on another account. The cat, unluckily ſhut up in the 
buttery, and diſſatisfied with ſo long confinement, gave 
forth that dying ſhrick, which firſt produced the good wo- 
man's conſternation ; and then by ſome ſudden effort to get 
out at a grate at the upper part of the room, overſet a large 
pewter platter; the platter in its way overſet a large wood. 
den bowl full of milk, and both together in their way 
knock'd down a white ſtone diſh of ſalmon, which came 
with them into a great braſs kettle that Rood upon the floor. 
The noiſe of the cat, might caſily be taken for that of a 
child, and the ſound of ſalmon upon a board, for that of a 
clod, and any mortal may be excuſed for thinking that a 
pewter platter, and a great earthen diſh broken in bay pie- 
ces, both tumbling into a braſs kettle, ſounds like a bell. 


C&- 2; A F- AAL 
His roxy of CoLUMBUs. 


12 circumſtance relating to the diſcovery and ſet- 
4 tlement of America, 1s an intereſting object of en- 
quiry. Yet it is preſumed, from the preſent ſtate of litera- 
ture in this country, that many perſons, are but ſlightly ac- 
quainted with te character of that man, whoſe extraordina- 
ry genius led him to the diſcovery of the continent, and whoſe 
— ſufferings ought to excite the indignation of the 
world. 

The Spaniſh hiſtorians, who treat of the diſcovery and 
ſettlement of South America, are very little known in the 
United States; and Dr. Robertſon's hiftory of that coun- 
try, which, as is uſual in the works of that judicious writer, 
contains all that 1s valuable on the ſubject, is not yet re- 
8 in America, and therefore cannot be ſuppoſed to 

in the hands of American readers, in general: and per- 
haps no other writer in the Engliſh language has given a 
ſuſheient account of the life of Columbus to enable them to 
gain a competent knowledge of the hiſtory of the diſcove- 

of America. 

Chriſtopher Columbus was born in the republic of Genoa 
about the year 1447 ; at atime when the navigation of Eu- 
rope was ſcarcely extended beyond the limits of the Medi- 
terranean. The mariners compaſs had been invented and in 
common uſe for more than a century ; yet with the help of 
this ſure guide, prompted by the moſt ardent ſpirit of diſ- 
covery, encouraged by the patronage of princes, the mariners 
of thoſe days rarely ventured from the ſight of land. They 
acquired great applauſe by ſailing along the coaſt of Africa 
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and diſcovering ſome of the neighboring iſlands; and af- 
ter puſhing their reſearches with the greateſt induſtry and 

— 2 for more than half a century, the Portugueſe, 
who were the moſt fortunate and enterpriſing, extended 


their diſcoveries ſouthward no farther than the ”__ 


The rich commodities of the Eaſt had for ſeveral ages 
been brought into Europe oy .the way of the Red Sea and 
the Mediterranean; and it had now become the object of 


the Portugueſe to find a paſſage to India, by failing round 
the Southern extremity of Atrica, and then taking an eaſt- 
ern courſe, This great object engaged the general atten- 


tion of mankind, and drew into the Portugueſe ſervice ad- 
yenturers from every maritime nation of Europe. Every 


year added to their experience in navigation and ſeemed to 
promiſe a reward to their induſtry, The proſpect, howev- 
er of arriving is the Indies was extremely diſtant ; fifty years 
perſeverance in the ſame track, had brought them only to 


the equator, and it was probable that as many more would 
elapſe before they could accompliſh their purpoſe. But Co- 
lumbus by an uncommon exertion of genius, formed a de- 
ſigh no leſs aſtoniſhing to the age in which he lived, than 


beneficial to poſterity. This defign was to fail to India by ta- 


king a weſtern direction. By the accounts of travellers who 
had vifited India, that country ſeemed almoſt without limits 


ca the eaſt; and by attending to the ſpherical figure of the 


carth, Columbus drew this concluſion, that the Atlantic 
ocean muſt be bounded on the weſt either by India itſelf, or 
by fome great continent not far diſtant from it. 

This extraordinary man, who was now about twenty-ſe- 
ven years of age, appears to have united in his character ev- 
ery trait, and to have poſſeſſed every talent requiſite to form 
and execute the 3 enterprizes. He was early educa- 
ted in all the uſeful ſciences that were taught in that day. 
te had made great proficiency in geography, aſtronomy, and 
drawing, as they were neceſſary to bis favorite purſuit of 
navigation. He had now been a number of years in the 
ſervice of the Portugueſe, and had acquired all the experi- 
ence that their voyages and diſcoveries could afford. His 
courage and perſeverance had been put to the ſevereſt teſt, 
and the exerciſe of every amiable and heroic virtue ren- 
dered him univerſally known and ieſpeted. He had mar- 
died a Portuguſe lady, by whom he had two ſons, Diego 
and Ferdinand ; the younger of whom is the hiſtorian of 
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Such was the fituation of Columbus, when he formed 
and thoroughly digeſted a plan, which, in its operation and 
confequences, unfolded to the view of mankind one half of 
the globe, diftuſed wealth and dignity over the other, and 
extended commerce and civilization through the whole, 
To corroborate the theory which he had formed of the ex. 
iſtence of a weſtern continent, his difcerning mind, which 
always knew the application of every circumſtance that fell 
in his way, had : 1." ſeveral facts, which by others 
would have paſſed unnoticed. In his voyages to the Af. 
rican iflands he had found, floating aſhore after a long 
weſtern ftorm, pieces of wood carved in a curious manner, 
canes of a fize unknown in that quarter of the world, and 
human bodies with very ſingular features. Fully eonfirm- 
ed in the opinion that a confiderable portion of the earth 
was ſtill undiſcovered, his genius was too vigorous and 
perſevering to ſuffer an idea ot this importance to reſt mere- 
ly m ſpeculation, as it had done in the minds of Plato and 
Seneca, who appear to have had conjectures of a ſimilar na- 
ture. He determined, therefore, to bring his favorite 
theory to the teſt of actual experiment. But an object of 
that magnitude required the patronage of a prince : and a 
defign fo extraordinary met with all the obſtructions, delay 
and diſappointments, u hich an age of ſu. perftition could in- 
vent, and which perſonal jealouſy and malice could magni- 
fy and encourage. Happily for mankind, in this inftance, 
a genius capable of deviſing the greateſt undertakings, al- 
ſociated in itfelfa degree of jatience and enterprize, mo- 
deſty and confidence, which rendered him ſuperior, not on- 
ly to theſe misfortunes, but to all the future calamities of 
his life. Prompted by the moſt ardent enthuſiaſm to be the 
diſcoverer of new continents, and fully ſenſible of the ad- 
vantages that would reſult tomankind from ſuch diſcoveries, 
he had the mortification to waſte away eighteen years of his 
life, after his ſyſtem was well eſtabliſhed in his own mind, be- 
fore, he could obtain the means of executing his defigns. 
The greateſt part of this peried was ſpent in ſucceſſive and 
fruitleſs ſolicitations, at Genoa, Portugal and Spain, As 
a duty to his native country, he made his firſt propoſal to 
the ſenate of Genoa ; where it was ſoon rejected. Conſcious 
of the truth of his theory, and of his own ability to exe- 
cute his deſign, he retired without dejection from a bocy 
cf men who were incapable of forming any juſt ideas upon 
the ſubject; and applied with freſh confidence to John the 
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ſecond, King of Portugal, who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf as 
a great patron of navigation, and in whoſe ſervice Columbus 
had acquired a reputation which entitled him and his project 
to general confidence and approbation. But here he ſuffer- 
ed an inſult much greater than a direct refuſal, After re- 
ferring the examination of his ſcheme to the council who 
had the direction of naval affairs; and drawing from him 
his general ideas of the length of the voyage, and the courſe 
he meant to take, that great monarch had the meanneſs to 
conſpire with his council to rob Columbus of the glory and 
advantage he expected to derive from his undertaking. 
While Columbus was amuſed with this negociation, in ho 
of having his ſcheme adopted and patronized, a veſſel was 
ſecretly diſpatched, by order of the king, to make the inten- 
ded diſcovery. Want of ſkill and perſeverance in the pilot 
rendered the plot unſucceſsful : and Columbus, on diſcover- 
ing the treachery, retired, with an ingenuous indignation, 
from a court capable of ſuch duplicity. 

Having now performed what was due to the country that 
pave him birth, and to the one that had adopted him as a 
ſubject, he was at liberty to court the patronage of any prince 
who ſhould have the wiſdom and juſtice to accept his pro- 
poſals. He had communicated his ideas to his brother Bar- 
tholomew, whom he ſent to England to ncgeciate with Hen- 
ry ſeventh ; at the ſame time that he went himſelt into Spain, 
to apply in perſon to Ferdinand and ifabella, who governed 
the united kingdoms of Aragon and Caſtile, The circum- 
ſtances of his brother's application in England, which ap- 
pears to have been unſucceſsful, it is not to my purpoſe to re- 
late ; and the limits preſcribed to this ſketch, will prevent 
the detail of all the parciculars relating to his own negocia- 
tion in Spain, In this negociation Columbus ſpent eight 
years in the various agitations of ſuſpenſe, expectation and 
diſappointment; till, at length, kis ſcheme was adopted by 
Iſabella, who undertook, as Queen of Caftile, to deiray the 
expenſes of the expedition ; and declared herſelf, ever after, 
the friend and patron of the hero who projected it. 
Columbus, who, during all his ill ſucceſs in the negocia- 
tion, never abated any thing of the honors and emoluments 
which he expected to acquire in the expedition, obtained 
from Ferdinand and Iſabella a full ſtipulation of every arti- 
cle contained in his firſt propoſals. He was — 
high Admiral and Viceroy of all the Seas, Iſlands and Con- 
unents which he ſhould diſcover, with power to receive one 
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tenth of the profits ariſing from their productions and com- 
merce. I heſe offices and emoluments were to be hereditary 
in his family. 

Theſe articles being adjuſted, the preparations for the 
voyage were brought forward with rapidity ; but they were 
by no means adequate to the: importance of the expedition, 
Three ſmall veſſels, ſcarcely ſufficient in fize to be employed 
in the —_— buſineſs, were appointed to traverſe the vaſt 
Atlantic; and to encounter the ſtorms and currents that 
might be expected in fo lengihy a voyage, through diftant 
and unknown ſeas. Theſe veſſels, as might be expected in 
the infancy of navigation, were ill conttiucted, in a Poor 
condition, and manned by ſeamen unaccuſtomed to diſtant 
voyages. But the tedious length of time which Columbus 
had ſpent in ſolicitation and ſuſpenſe, and the proſpect of 
being able ſoon to obtain the object of his wiſhes, induced 
him to overlook what he could not eaſily remedy, and led 
him to diſcegard thoſe circumitances which would have 3t- 
timidated any other mind, He accordingly equipped his 
ſmall ſquad ron with as much expedition as pofſible, manned 
with ninety men, and victualled for one ycar. With theſe, 
on the zd of Auguſt, 1492, amidit a vaſt croud of anxious 
ſpeRetors, he ſet fail on an enterpriſe, which, if we conſidei 
the ill condition of his ſhips, the inexperience of the failors, 
the length and uncertainty of his voyage, and the conſequences 
that flowed from it, was the moſt daring and important that 
ever was undertaken, He touched at ſome of the Portu— 
gueſe ſettlements in the Canary Iſles, where, although he 
had but a few days run, he found his veſſels needed refitting. 
He ſoon made the neceſſary repairs, and took his departute 
from the welternmoſt Iſlands that had hitherto been difcover- 
ed. Here he left the former track of navigation, and fteered 
his courſe due weſt. 

Not many days after he had been at ſea, he began to ex- 
perience a new ſcene of Gifticulty. he ſailors now began 
to contemplate the dangers and uncertain iſſue of a voyage, 
the nature and length of which was left entirely to conjec- 
ture. Beſides fekneſs and timidity, natural to men unac- 
cuſtomed to the diſcipline of a ſeafaring lite, feveral cir- 
eumſtances contributed to inſpire an ohtinate and mutinous 
diſpoſition, which required the moſt conſummate art, 4 
well as fortitude, in the admiral, to control. Having been 
three weeks at ſea, and experienced the uniform courſe ot 
the trade winds, which always blow in a weſtern direction, 
whey contended, that, ſhould they continue the ſame courc 
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for a longer period, the ſame wind would never permit them 
to return to Spain. The magnetic needle began to vary its 
direction. This being the firſt time that phenomeon was 
ever diſcovered, it was viewed by the ſailors with aſtoniſn- 
ment, an contidered as an indication that nature itſelf had 
changed her courſe, and that Frovidence was determined 
to puniſh their audacity, in venturing fo far beyond the 
ordinary bounds of man. They declared that the commands 
of their ſovereign had been fully obeyed, in their proceed- 
ing ſo many days in the ſame direction, and ſo far ſurpaſſing 
the attempts of all former navigators, in queſt of new diſcov- 
cries. Every talent, requiſite for governing, ſoothing and 
tempering the paſſions a men, is conſpicuous in the conduct 
of Columbus on this occaſion. The dignity and affability 
of his manners, his ſurpriſing knowl:dge and experience 
in naval affairs, his unwearied and minute attention to the 
duties of his command, gave him a complete aſcendgney over 
the minds of his men, and infpired that degree of confidence 
which would have maintained his authority in almoſt any 
poſſible circumf ances. But here, from the nature of the 
undertaking, every man had leiſure to feed his imagination 
with all the gloomineſs and uncertainty of the proſpect. 
They tonnd, every day, that the ſame ſteady gales carried 
them with great rapidity from their native country, and in- 
deed from ali countries of which they had any knowledge. 
Notwithſtauding all the variety of management with which 
Columbus addreſſed himſelf to their paflions, ſometimes 
by ſoothing them with the prognoſtics of diſcovering land, 
ſometimes by flattering their ambition and feaſting their 
avarice with the glory and wealth they would acquire from 
diſcovering thoſe rich countries beyond the Atlantic, and 
ſometimes by threatening them with the diſpleaſure of their 
ſovereign, ſhould timidity and diſobedience defeat ſo great 
an object, their uneaſineſs ſtill increaſed. From ſecret whiſ- 
pering, it aroſe to open mutiny and dangerous conſpiracy. 
At length they determined to rid themſelves of the remon- 
itrances of Columbus, by throwing him into the ſea. The in- 
tection ſpread from ſhip to ſhip, and involved officers as well 
as common ſailors, 'They finally 10% all ſenſe of ſubordina- 
tion, and addrefled their commander in an inſolent manner, 
cemanding to be conducted immediately back to Spain; or, 
they aſſured him, thy would ſeek their own ſaſety by taking 
away has life. Columbus, whoſe ſagacity and penetration had 
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diſcovered every ſymptom of the diſorder, was prepared for 
chis laſt ſtage of it, and was ſufficiently appriſcd of the dan- 
ger that awaited him. He found in vain to contend with 
paſſions he could no longer control. He therefore propoſed 
that they ſhould obey his orders for three days longer; and, 
mould they not diſcover land in that time, he would then 
direct his courſe for Spain. They complied with his propo- 
ſal; and, happily for mankind, in three days they 3 
ed land. This was a ſmall iſland, to which Columbus gave 
the name of San Salvador. Their firſt interview with the 
natives was a ſcene of amuſement and compaſſion on the one 
part, and of aſtoniſhment and adoration on the other. The 
natives were entirely naked, ſimple and timorous; and they 
viewed the Spaniards as a ſuperior order of beings, deſcended 
from the Sun, which, in that iſland, and in moſt parts of A- 
merica, was worſhipped as a Deity. By this it was eaſy for 
Columbus to perceive the line of conduct proper to be obſer- 
ved toward that ſimple and inoffenſive people. Had his com- 
panions and ſucceſſors, of the Spaniſh nation, poſſeſſed the 
wiſdom and humanity of that diſcoverer, the benevolent 
mind would feel no ſenſations, of regrec, in contemplating 
the extenſive advantages ariſing to mankind from the diſ- 
covery of America, | 

In this voyage, Columbus diſcovered the iſlands of Cuba 
and Hiſpaniola; on the latter of which, he erected a ſmall 
fort, and har ing left a garriſon of thirty-eight men, under 
the command of an officer by the name of Arada, he ſet ſail 
for Spain. Returning acroſs the Atlantic, he was overta- 
ken by a violent ſtorm, which laſted ſeveral days, and in- 
creaſed to ſuch a degree, as baffled all his naval ſkill, and 
threatened immediate deſtruction. In this fituation, when 
all were in a ſtate of deſpair, and it was expected that ev- 
ery ſca would ſwallow up the crazy veſſel, he manifeſted a 
ſerenity and preſence of mind perhaps never equalled in ca- 
ſes of like extremity, He wrote a ſhort account of his voy- 
age, and of the diſcoveries he had made, wrapped it in an oil- 
ed cloth, encloſed it in a cake of wax, put it into an emp- 
ty caſk, and threw it overboard ; in hopes that ſome accident 
might preferve a depoſit of ſo much importance to the 
world. 

The ſtorm however abated, and he at length arrived in 
Spain ; afterhaving been driven, by ſtreſs of weather, into 


the port of Liſbon, where he had opportunity, in an inter- 


view with the King of Portugal, to prove the truth of his 
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ſyſtem by arguments more convincing than thoſe he had 
before advanced, in the character of an humble and unſuc- 
ceſsful ſuitor, He was received every where in Spain with 
royal honors; his family was ennobled, and his former ſtipu- 
lation, reſpecting his offices ard emoluments, was ratified in 
the moſt ſolemn manner, by Ferdinand and Iſabella; while 
all Europe reſounded his praiſes and reciprocated their joy 
and congratulations on the diſcovery of a new world. 

The immediate conſequence of this was a ſecond voyage; 


in which Columbus took charge of a ſquadron ot ſeventeen _ 


ſnips of conſiderable burthen. Volunteers, af all ranks and 
conditions, ſolicited to be employed in this expedition. He 
carried over fifteen hundred perſons, together with all the 
neceſſaries for eſtabliſhing a Colony, and extending his dif- 
coveries. In this voyage he explored muit of the Weſt-In- 
dia Iſlands; but cn his arrival at Hiſpaniola, ke found the 
garriſon he hed left there had been totally deſtroyed by the 
natives, and the fort demoliſhed, He however proceeded, 
in the planting of his Colony; and, by his prudent and hu- 
mane conduct towards the natives, he effectually eſtabliſhed 
the Spaniſh authority in that Iſland. But while he was thus 
laying che foundation of their future grandeur in South- 
America, ſome diſcontented perſons, who had returned from 
the Colony to Spain, together with his former enemies in 
that Kingdom, conſpired to accompliſh his ruin. 

They repreſented his conduct in ſuch a light at court, as 
to create uneaſineſs and diftruſt in the jealous mind of 
Ferdinand, and made it neceſſary for Columbus again to re- 
turn to Spain, in order to counteraCt their machinations, 
and to obtain ſuch farther ſupplies as were neceſſary 10 
his great political and henevolent purpoſes. On his ar- 
rival at court, and ſtating with his uſual dignity and con- 
kience the whole hiſtory of his tranſactions abroad, every 
thing wore a favorable appearance, He was received with 
uſus] honors, and again ſolicited to take charge of another 
ſquadron, to carry out farther ſupplies, to purſue his diſ- 
coveries, and in every reſpect to uſe his diſcretion in ex- 
tending the Spaniſh Empire in the new world. In this 
third voyage he diſcovered the continent of America at the 
mouth of the river Oronoke, He rectified many diſorders 
in his government of Hiſpaniola which had happened in 
nts abſence ; and every thing was going on in a proſperous 
train, when an event was RY to him, which com- 
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pleted his own ruin, and gave a fatal turn to the Spaniſh poli- 
cy and conduct in America. This was the arrival of Francis 
de Bovadilla, with a commiſſion to ſupercede Columbus in 
his government; and with power to arraign him as a cri. 
minal, and to judge of his former adminiſtration. 

It ſeems that by this time the enemies of Columbus, def. 
pairing to complete his overthrow by groundleſs inſinua- 
tions of malconduct, had taken the more effetual method 
of exciting the jealouſy of their ſovereigns. From the prem- 
Ting ſamples of gold and other valuable cc-nmodities 
brought from America, they took occaſion to repreſent to 
the King and Queen, that the prodigious wealth and extoit 
of the countries he had diſcovered, would ſoon throw ſuch 
power into the hands of the Viceroy, that he would tsam- 
ple on the royal authority, and bid defiance to the Spaniſh 

wer. Theſe arguments were well calculated for the cold 
and ſuſpicious temper of Ferdinand, and they muſt have 
had ſome effect upon the mind of Iſabella. The conſequence 
was the appointment of Bovadilla, who had been the invete- 
rate enemy of Columbus, to take the government from his 
hands. The firſt tyrant of the Spaniſh nation in America, 
began his adminiſtration by ordering Columbus to be put in 
chains on board a fhip, and ſending him prifoner to Spain, 
By relaxing all diſcipline, he introduced diforder and licen- 
tiou ſneſs throughout the colony. He ſubjected the native; 
to a moſt miſerable fervitude, and apportioned them out in 
large numbers among his adherents. Under this ſevere treat- 
ment periſhed, in a ſhort time, many thouſands of thoſe in- 
nocent people, 

Columbus was carried in his fetters to the Spaniſh court, 
where the King and Queen either feigned or felt a ſufficient 
regret at the conduct of Bovadilla towards this illuſtrious 
priſuner. He was not only releaſed from confinement, 
but treated with all imaginable reſpect. But, althougn 
the king endeavored to exptiate the offence by cenſuring 
and recalling Bovadilla, yet we may judge of his fincerity 
from his appointing Nicholas de Ovando, another bitter ene- 
my of Columbus, to ſucceed in the government, and 


from his ever after refuſing to reinſtate Columbus, or to 
fulfil any of the conditions on which the diſcoveries were | 


undertaken, After two years ſolicitation for this or ſome 
otker employment, he at length obtained a ſquadroz of four 
ſmall veſſels, to attempt new diſcoveries. He now ſet out. 
with the ardor and enthuſiaſm of a young adventurer, in 
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F tract. 
_ ſolicited to be farther employed in extending the career 
of diſcovery, without a proſpe& of any other reward but 


l 
veſt of what was always his favorite object, a paſſage in 
to the South Sea, by which he might ſail to India, He 
touched at Hiſpaniola, where Ovando, the governor, refu- 
ſed him admittance on ſhore, even to take ſhelter during a 
hurricane, the prognoſtics of which his experience had taught 
him to diſcern, By putting into a ſmall creek, he rode out 
the ſtorm, and then bore away for the continent. Several 
monchs, in the moſt boiſterous ſeaſon of the year, he ſpent in 
exploring the coa't round the gulph of Mexico, in hopes of 
finding the intended navigation to India. At length he was 
ſhipwrecked, and driven aſhore on the iſland of Jamaica. 

His cup of ealamities ſeemed now completely full, He 
was caſt upon an iſland of ſavages, without proviſions, with- 
out any veſſel, and thirty leagues from any Spaniſh 
ſettlement, But the greateſt providential misfortunes are 
capable of being imhittered by the inſuits of our fellow crea- 
tures. A few of his hardy companions generouſly offered, 
in two Indian canoes, to attempt a voyage to Hiſpaniola, 
in hopes of obtaining a veſſel for the lier - of the unhappy 
crew. After ſuffering every extremity of danger and hard- 
ſhip, they arrived at the Spaniſh colony in ten days. Ovan- 
do, through perſonal malice and jealouſy of Columbus, af- 
ter having detained theſe meſſengers eight months, diſpatch- 
ed a veſſcl to Jarzaica, in order to ſpy out the condition of 
Columbus and his crew, with poſitive inſtructions to the Cap- 
tain not to afford them any relief. This order was punctually 
cxecuted. The captain approached the ſhore, delivered a 
letter of empty compliment from Ovando to the Admiral, 
received his anſwer, and retuned. About four months af. 
terwards a veſſel came to their relief ; and Columbus, worn 
out with fatigues and broken with misfortunes, returned 
tor the laſt time to Spain, Here a new diftreſs awaited 
him, which he conſidered as one of the greateſt he had ſuffer- 
ed in his whole life, This was the death ot Queen Iſabella, 
his laſt and greateſt friend. | 5 

He did not ſuddenly abandon himſelf to deſpair. He 
called upon the gratitude and juſtice of the king, and, in 
terms of dignuy, demanded the fulfilment of his former con- 
Notwithſtanding his age and infirmities, he even 


the conſciouſneſs of doing good to mankind. But Ferdi- 
nand, cold, ungrateful, and timid, dared not to compl 


with a ſingle propoſal of this kind, leſt he ſhould encreaſe 
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his own obligations to a man, whoſe ſervices he thought jt 
dangerous to reward, He therefore delayed and avoided 
any deciſion on theſe ſubjects, in hopes that the declining 
health of Columbus would ſoon rid the court of the remon. 
ſtrances, of a man, whoſe extraordinary merit was, in their 
opinion, a ſufficient occaſion of deftroying him. In this they 
were not diſappointed. Columbus languiſhed a ſhort time, 
and gladly refigned a life, which had been worn out in the 
moſt eſſential tervices that perhaps were ever rendered, by 
any human character, to an ungrateful world. 


. 
Dijcovery and Setilement of NoRTH AMERICA, 


LTHO' Columbus was the firſt diſcoverer of Ameri. 
ca, and ought to have had the honor of giving it his 
name, yet one Americus Veſputius, a native of Florence, 
who made a voyage hither ſome years after Columbus gave 
name to this vaſt continent. Columbus however, contined 
his diſcoveries to the iſlands in the gulf of Mexico, and to 
the ſouthern continent. 
North America was diſcovered ſome years after 
1497 Columbus's firft voyage, by Sebaſtian Cabot, an 
Engliſhman, who ebtained a commiſſion from Henry 
VII. for diſcovering, ſettling, and poſſeſſing heathen 
countries, The firit land he made was Nova-Scotia, 
Sir Humphry Gilbert took poſſeſſion of New- 
1538 foundland and St. Lawrance, and began the fiflung 
| trade, 
| 1606 "The firſt ſettlement of Canada, was made by Mon- 
ſieur du Mont, a Frenchman. Quebec was once ta. 
1629 ken by ſome Engliſh adventurers; but was reſigned 
f 1632 to the French by treaty, and continued in their poſ- 
 - ſeſſion, till it was taken by the Engliſh, under the 
1 1753 command of General Wolfe. 


0 VIRGINIA. 


The firſt grant of territory, within the preſent li- 

1584 mits of the United States, was made to Sir Walter 
Raleigh. It included all the lands, from thirty- 

| three to forty degrees of north latitude ; to which 
i he gave the name, Yirginio, in honor of Queen El- 


— 


160 
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zabeth, who was never married. This grant was 
vacated by Sir Walter's attainders. 
„ri! King James, the firſt, by his letters patent divi- 
1606 ded Virginia, into North and South Virginia. The 
latter comprehended between the thirty-fourth and 
forty-firſt degrees of latitude, he granted to the 
London company. 'This patent was vacated by de- 
fire of the company, and a new grant was made to 
them bounded by the fortieth degree of latitude, 
While the property of Virginia was in Sir Walter, he 
made ſeveral fruitleſs attempts to ſettle it. Nearly half the 
firſt colony, was deſtroyed by the ſavages, and the reſt, 
conſumed and worn down by A and famine, returned 
to . in deſpair. The ſecond colony, was totally de- 
ſtroy ed, probably by the favages, The third ſuffered a 
imilar fate; and the fourth quarrelling among themſelves, 
neglecting their lands to hunt for gold, and provoking the 
Indians by their inſolent behavior, loſt ſeveral men, and the 


famiſhed remains of them would have returned home, had 


they not met Lord Delaware at the mouth of Ckeſapeek 

Bay, with a ſquadron loaded with proviſions for their re- 

het, The attention which this nobleman paid to this infant 

ſettlement, will enroll his name among the founders of the 

veſtern empire, and the benefators of mankind, 

1606 The firit permanent ſettlement was made on James 
River, and called James Town. It is now an in- 
conſiderable village. 


ao 


Captain Henry Hudſon, in his ſecond voyage in 

1608 ſearch of a north-weſt paſſage to the Eaſt-Indies, 
diſcovered the river which takes his name. The 
Dutch ſoon after eſtabliſhed a ſmall factory at New 
York, and another at Albany, They kept poſſeſſ- 

10n about fifty years, when upon the breaking out 

1614 of the war between the Engliſh and the Dutch, king 
Charles. IId, granted to his brother James, duke of 
York, the tract of land which now includes New- 
York, New. Jerſey, and part of Pennſylvania, The 
duke ſent a body of troops under the command of 

Sir Robert Car, and took paſſeſſion of New-York, 
without much reſiſtance. The Dutch, by way of 
repriſal, took the Engliſh ſettlement in Surrinam, 


— 
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They afterwards conquered New- Vork; but at the 

1667 treaty of peace, ſigned at Breda, it was ceded to the 
Englith in Exchange for Suriinam, and continued 
an Engli h government, till the late revolution. 


NEFF +&4&NGLA4N A. 


Before the ſettlement of Virginia, or of New- Yor; 

1602 captain Gotnold had explored the eaſtern ſhore cf 

New-England—he diſcovered and gave name to 

Elizaveth's Iſland, and Marcha's Vineyard, in Boſ. 

1606 ton bay, When king James divided Virginia, by 

his letters patent, the territory between the thirty. 

eighth and forty- fifth degrees of latitude, was call. 

1620 ed Worth.-Virginia. Several years afterwards, he in. 

corporated à number of perſons, among whom, were 

the duke of Lenox, the marquiſſes of Buckingham 

and Hamilton, and the ezris of Arundel and War. 

: wick, by the name of the Council eſtabliſhed u 

Plymouth.” To this company he made an abſolute 

grant of all the lands in America, between che for. 

tieth and forty eighth degrees of north Jaritude, 

throughout the main land, from ſea to fea : except- 

ing only ſuch lands as were at that time, actually 
poſſeſſed by ſome other chriſtian prince or ſtate, 


MISSUHCHUSET TT S. 


The ſame year, in which this grant was made, a numbe: 
of Puritans, who had experienced ſome ſeverities from tit 
intolerant ſpirit of James and archhiſhep Laud, ſought 2 
retreat in the wilds of America, They to the number ot 
one hundred and one, arrived in the month of November, 
and ſeated themſelves at Plymouth, in Maſſachuſetts: Pay, 
Here they ſuffered all the inconveniences of cold, poverty 
and ſickneſs, Many of them died during the winter; but 
the free enjoy ment of their religion, reconciled the 1urvi- 
vors to their new ſituation, They bore their hardſhips with 


unexampled patience ; and, by their induſtry, ſoon procut- 


ed a comfortable ſubfiſtence. 


Within eight years from the firſt planting of Plym- 
outh, the colony had become reſpectable, by new} 


emigrations from England, They proceeded to en 
*1627 large their ſettlements, and built Salem“ and Bob 
T1630 tont, Theſe ſettlements were made in conſeq uf 


10 


l 


the 


1662 


Ap. 23. governor and company of Connecticut.“ 


BR. 


ef a grant from the Plymouth company, to Henry 
Roſwel, Sir John Young and others, of all that part 
of New-England, which lies between a line drawn 
three miles north of Merrimak river, and another 
dra'vn three miles ſouth of Charles river, from the 
Atlantic to the South Sea. Theſe were the antient 
limits of Maſſachuſetts- Bay. In the year following, 
this grant was confirmed by Charles the I. 


GN 


Three years alter, Robert, Earl of Warwick, pre- 
ſident of the eourcil of Plymouth, granted to Lord 
Say and Sea!, to Lord Brouk and others, a tract of 
land, extending. from Narraganſet river, forty 
leagues on the fea coaſt; and thence through the 
main land, from the Weſtern Ocean to the Soi th Sea, 
This is rhe firſt grant of Connecticut. Smaller grants, 
from the firſt patentees, were afterwards made to 
particular people; in conſequence of which Mr, 
Fenwick made a ſettlement at the mouth of Con- 
necticut river, and gave it the name of da) brook, in 
honor of the Lords Say and Seal, and Brook. Soon 
after, Mr. Haynes and Mr. Hocker left Maſſachu- 
ſetts Bay, and ſettled Hartford, near which had been 
a {mall Dutch ſettlement, the remains of which are 
{till to be ſeen, on the bank of Connecticut river. 
The following year Mr. Eaton and Mr. Davenport 
ſeated themſelves at New- Haven. Connecticut and 
New- Haven were ſeperate governments, till the 
reign of Charles the ſecond ; when by agreement 
they were both incorporated, by the name of “ the 
The char- 
ter by which theſe colonies were united ſtill continues 
fo be the baſis of their government, 


KAODE FSLIIND. 


Nothwithſtanding the Puritans, who ſettled New- 
England, fled from their native country to avoid 
periecution, yet they poſſeſſed the ſame perſecuting 
ſpirit themſelves. This ſpirit diſcovered itſelf by 
the baniſhing of the Quakers and Anabaptiſts from 


Boſtoa ; who retired ſouthward and built the town 
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1623 


1629 


1 
of Providence. Theſe peaceable ug driven h 


the eruel and ſanguinary rigor of the puritans, 9 
ſeek a refuge abroad, extended their ſettlements t; 
Rhode- Iſland, and in the reign of Charles the ſecong, 
obtained a charter which continues to be the confi. 
tution of the ſtate, 


W 


Soon after the ſettlement of Plymouth, in Maſſa. 
chuſetts, Captain John Maſon, obtained from the 
council, a grant of land, from the river Naumkeag, 
now Salem, round Cape-Ann, to Merrimak river, 
and from the fea to the heads of thoſe rivers ; with 
the iſlands lying within three miles of the coaſt. 
This diſtrict was called Mariazza, The next year, 
another grant was made to Maſon aud Sir Ferdinand 
Gorges, jointly, of the whole territory, from Mer- 
rimak to Sagadahok river, and from the ocean, to 
the lakes and river of Canada, 'This diſtrict, which 
ineludes the other, was called Lacania. 

Under the authority of this grant, a ſettlement 
was made near the mouth of Piſcataqua river, at a 
place called Little Harbor, about a mile from Portf- 
mouth, the preſent capital of New Hampſhire. Six 
years afterwards, a purchaſe was made of the natives, 
who gave a deed of the tract of land, lying between the 
Merrimak and Piſcataqua rivers. 


The fame year, Maſon procured a new patent under the 
common ſeal of the council of Plymouth, of the lands be- 
tween the {ame rivers : which patent covered the hole In- 
dian purchaſe, This diſtrict 5 called New- Hampſhire. 


1641 


Some years after the ſettlements on Piſcataqua, 
New- Hampſhire was, by agreement, united to the 
government of Maſſachuſetts, It continued under 
this juriſdiction, till the heir of John Maſon ſet up 
his claim to it, and proeured a confirmation -of his 
title. It was then ſeperated from Maſſachuſetts, 
and erected into a diſtinct government, The heirs 
of Maſon fold their title to the lands in New- Hamp- 
ſhire, to Samuel Allen of London, for two thouſand 
ſoven hundred and fifty pounds, This produced 
new controverſies, concerning the property of the 
lands, which embroiled the province for many years 
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The inhabitants about this time, ſuffered extreme. 
ly by the cruelty of the ſavages : the towns of Exe - 
ter and Dover were frequently ſurprized in the night 
—the houſes plundered and burnt—the men killed 
and ſcalped—and the women and children, either 
killed or led captives into the wilderneſs, The firſt 
ſettlers in other parts of New. England, were alſo 
harraſſed by the Indians, at different times; and it 
would require volumes to enumerate their particular 
ſufferings. 

The Plymouth company reſigned their grant to 
the king; but this reſignation, did not materially * 
affect the patentees under them; as the ſeveral grants 
to companies and individuals, were moſtly confirm- 
ed, at ſome ſubſequent period by charters from the 


Crown. 
NEW-TFERSEAY. 


It is not certain at what time the Swedes and Dutch 
ſettled upon the lands about the Hudſon and Dela- 
ware, but it muſt have been after the ſettlement of 
Virginia, and beforethe ſettlement of New-England. 
The claims of theſe nations extended from the thirty- 
eighth to the forty- firſt degree of latitude. To this 
tract of country, they gave the name of New-Neth- 
erlands. It continued in their hands, till the reign of 
Charles the fecond, when it was given to the duke ob 
York. A part of this territory was called Newyork, 
in honor of the duke; and the whole as has been al- 
ready mentioned, paſſed firſt þy conqueſt, and afier- 
wards by treaty, into the hands of the Engliſh. 

That part which lies betwoen the Hudfon and the 
Delaware, was granted to Lord Berkeley and Sir 
George Carteret, and called Ne- Jerſey*. The firſt 
grant however, was merely a leaſe for one year. 
The proprietors appointed Philip Carteret, the firſt 
Governor, and directed the land to be purchaſed of 
the-Indians. 

After the New-Netherlands had been conquered 
by the Dutch, and again reſtored to the Engliſh by 
treaty, the grants, both of king Charles to his bro- 
ther the duke of York, and of the duke to the pro- 
prietors, were renewed. Lord Berkley had fold 

H 
* Or Nova Ceſarea. 
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1673 his ſhare of the teritory, to John Fenwick, Eſq. who 

1674 ſoon after conveyed it to William Penn, Gawen Law. 
ry, and Nicholas Lucas, 

1676 Two years after the proprietors divided their pro- 
perty which they had before held, as joint-tenants, 
Sir George Carteret had the eaſt diviſion, called Eaſt 
New-Jerſey: Penn, Lawry, and Lucas, took the 
weft diviſion, called Weſt New- ſerſey. The line 
of diviſion was drawn from Little Egg-Harbor, to 
Hudſon's river, at the forty-firſt degree of latitude, 
Each party gave to the other quit claim deeds of its 
own diviſion. 

1678 Two years after this partition, Carteret, by his 
laſt will veſted all his property in Eaft- Jerſey, in cer- 
tain truſtees, to be fold for the payment of his debts. 

2682 The truſtees conveyed it to twelve proprietors, who 
diſpoſed of their rights at pleaſure, The govern- 
ment continut d in the proprietors, till the reign of 

1702 queen Anne; when it was reſigned to the crown, 
The government was then annexed to New- York— 
the people choſe their afſemblies ; but the governor 
of New-York, uſed to attend them. The govern- 
ment was however detached from that of New-York, 
before the late revolution, when the two Jerſeys be- 
came an independent ſtate. | 

A conſiderable part of the ftate, ſtill remains in the heirs 
or aſſigns of the proprietors. New- Jerſey takes its name 
from the iſland of that name in the Eagliſh channel, where 

Sir George Carteret had conſiderable poſſeſſions. 


FENNETSEY LNITA. 

The firſt grant of Pennſylvania was deſigned by 
Charles the ſecond, for the famous Admiral Penn, as a 
reward for his ſervices. But the admiral dying be- 
1680 fore the grant was completed, it was made to William 
Penn, and included a tract of land extending from 
twelve miles north of New-Caftle along the Dela- 
ware, to the beginning of the forty-third degree of 
Jatitude, and from the Delaware weſtward five degrees 

of longitude. | 
William Penn, who was diſtinguiſhed as a good as well as 3 
great man, took care to acquire the hett of titles to his lands, 
by legal purchaſes from the natives, the ſole proprietors of 
the foil. He introduced into his ſettlement a moſt liberal 
Han of civil and religious policy—he tolerated all religious 


BC 


ſects, and thus invited not only his own ſect, the friends, to 
remove from England, but alſo vaſt numbers of all denomi- 
nat ions from Ireland and Germany. 

The government ccatinued in the deſcendants of William 
Penn, till the late revolution ; when the people aſſembled, 
formed a republican conſtitution of government, and gave 
ths proprietors a ſum of money“ in lieu of all quit-rents, 

In one century from the date of the charter of Pennſylva- 
nia, its inhabitants amounted to almoft four hundred thou- 
ſand ſouls, Its ſituation is favorable for commerce, and it has 
the ſingular felicity of being people principally by Quakers 
and Germans, whoſe habits of induftry and frugality are 
adapted to the accumulation of wealth, 


DELAWARE. 


The Swedes and Dutch were among the firſt ſettlers in 
North America. They had planted themſelves on the 
banks of the Delaware, many years before William Penn ob- 
tained his grant, and their deſcendants remain there to this 
day. Their ſettlements were comprehended in the grant 
to the Duke of Vork; and when William Penn came to take 
poſſeſſion of his lands in America, he purchaſed the three 
counties, now ſtate of Delaware, of the Duke, and united 
them to his government. They were afterwards ſepa- 
rated, in ſome meaſure, from Pennſylvania, They had 
their own aſſemblies, but the Governor of Pennſylvania uſed 
to attend, as he did in his own proper government. At the 
late revolution, the three counties were erected into a ſove- 
reign Kate, 


MARYLAND. 
1632 During the reign of Charles the firſt, lord Balti- 


more applied for a patent of lands in Virginia, and 
obtained a grant of a tract upon Cheſapeek Bay, con- 
taining nearly one hundred and forty miles ſquare. 
TEts tract was named Mary/and, in honor of queen 
Hearietta Maria. Lord Baltimore was a Roman 
Catholic, and with a number of that denomination 
began a ſettlement in Maryland. The riger of the 
laws in England againſt this religion drove many of 
the beft families from that country, and greatly pro- 
moted the ſettlement of Maryland. Lord Baltimore 
Procured an act of Aſſembly, giving free liberty for 
10, oool. ſterling. 
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all denominations of chriſtians to enjoy their re. 
ligious opinions. But upon the revolution in Eng. 
land, the penal laws againſt the Catholies were ex. 
tended to the ſettlements in Maryland; and the 
Epiſcopal Church was eſtabliſhed, both here and in 
Virginia. This eſtabliſnment continued till the late 
revolution. 

Maryland was a proprietary government, and at the com. 
mencement of the late war, was in the hands of Lord Har. 
ford, a natural ſon of the late lord Baltimore. But upon 
the revolution in America, the people aſſembled and formed 
a conſtitution of civil government, ſimilar to thoſe of the 
other ſtates, Lord Harford was an abſentee during the war, 
and his property was confiſcated. Since the war, he has ap- 
plied to the legiſlatute for his eſtate, but could not obtain 
even a compenſation, or the quitrents, which were due before 
the commencement of the war, 


The CHROTLIINAS. 


The French, under the direction of Admiral Chaſtillon, 
made an early diſcovery on the ſouthern coaſt of North A- 
merica, They firit landed near the river, now called Al- 
bemarle, in North-Carolina ; but not being in a ſituation 
to eſtabliſh a ſettlement, they returned to France. 
The ad niral, pleaſed with the account they gave 
1564 of the country, titted out a fmall fleet, with about 
five hundred men, to begia a colony where their 
countrymen had landed on their firit expedition. 
Here they built a for, called fort Charles; and in 
honor of Charles the ninth, then king of France, they 
called the Whole country Camlina. But the Span- 
tards obtained information of their proceedings, and 
ſent a body of troops, which reduced the colony, and 

put the people to the ſword. | 

No further attempts to effect a ſettlement here, were 
made by the French; nor were any attempts made by the 
Engliſh, until Sir Walter Raleigh projected an eftabliſhment | 
on this coaſt“. | 
about In the reign of Charles the ſeconq, the earl of | 
1663 Clarendon, the duke of Albemarle, and others, ob- 

tained a grant of the lands between the thirty-firſt 


* Sir Walter's firſt attempts, it is ſaid, were made withia the pre- 
ſeat limits of Nerth-Carelina. 


This contitution was ariſtocratical; eſtabliſhin 
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and thirty-ſixth degrees of latitude ; they were con- 
ſtituted lords proprictors and inveſted with powers to 
ſettle and govern the country, They began a ſet- 
tlement, between Aſhley and Cooper rivers, and 
called it Charleſtown, Ihe model of a conititution, 
and the body of laws which they introduced, were 
framed by the celebrated Mr. Locke. 

orders 


of nobility, The Landgraves, or firſt rank, had forty-eight 
thouſand acres of laad—the Caſſiques, or ſecond order, had 
twenty-four thouſand acres—the Barons, or lower ank, had 


twelve thouſand acres. 


The lower houſe „das to be com- 


poſed of repreſentatives choſen by the towns or counties, 
and the whole legiſlature was denominated, a parliaments 
The lords proprietors ſtood in the place of a king. 
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* Georgia was ſo named in honor of George tae ſecond. * 


'} hey gave unlimited toleration of religion, but 
the Epiſeopalians, who were the moſt numerous, at- 
tempted to exclude the diſſenters from a place in the 
legiſlature. 'l his produced tumults and diſorder 
among the ſettlers, and finally between the people 
and the lords proprietus. I heſe difſentions check= 
ed the nd! of the ſettlement, and induced the 
parliament of England to take the province under 
their immediate care. The proprietors accepted a- 
bout twenty-four thouſand pounds ſterling ns their 
property and juriſdiction; except the earl Gran= 
ville, who kept his eighth of the property. The 
conſtitution was new modelled, and the diſtrict di- 
vided into North and South Carolina. Iheſe re- 
mained ſeperate royal governments, till they became 
ualependent by the late revolution, 


G 2 


The whole territory between the rivers, Savannah 
and Altamaha was vefied, by the parhament of 
Great-Britain, in truſtees, +, ho were to promote a 
ſettlement of the country, Mr. Oglethrope was ap- 
pointed the firſt governor, and he began a ſettle- 
ment on Savannah river, with about a hundred and 
ſixteen poor people. But the original plan of ſettle- 
ment was extremely injudicious, and could not fall 
to diſappoint the expectations of the projeRors, 
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The grant to the truſtees was therefore reboked, and the 
province erected into a royal government. It had juſt begun 
to recover from the low ftate, to which it had been redficed 
by the narrow policy of the Engliſh government, when thelate 
war commenced. Georgia contains vaſt tracts of valuable land 
—its preſent government is liberal—and the ſettlement of it, 
by emigrations from other ſtates, is uncommonly rapid. 
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ExPLA NATION of the Trxus i GEOGRAPHY, 
hear terraqueens glabe is the world or earth, conſiſting 
of land and water. . 

About three ffths of the ſurface of the earth is covered 
with water. | 

The land is divided into two great continents, the eaſt- 
ern and weſtern. : 

The eaſtern continent is divided into Europe, Afia and 
Africa, The weſtern continent is divided into North and 
South America. 

A Continent is a vaſt tract of land, not ſeperated into 


Parts by ſeas, 


An [and is a body of land, leſs than a continent, and 
ſurrounded with water. 

ACape is a point of land, running ſome diſtance into the ſea, 

A Peninſula is a narrow neck of land, running far into 
the ſea. LY 

A Premontory, or head-land, is a high point of land jut- 
ting into he fea, : 3 

A ſmall riſe of land, is calied a Hilla large riſe is call- 


ed a Mountain. 


An IAbmus is a neck of land, which joins large diviſions 


of the earth. 
An Ocean is the largeſt diviſion of water, and not encloſed 


by land, ES 
That which waſhes the weſtern ſhore of America, is call- 
ed the Pacific Ocean. It is ten thouſand miles wide, and ſe- 
parates America, from Aſia. . 
That which waſhes the eaſtern ſhore of America, is call- 
ed the A:!aziic Ocean. It ſeparates America from Europe 
And Africa, and is generally three thouſand miles wide, 


EE 


That which waſhes the ſouthern eoaſt of Afia, is called 
the Indian Ocean, r 

A Sea is the next largeft divifion of water. It is com- 
monly a branch of an ocean, extending into a continent“. 

The paſſage of water by which a tea communicates with 
an ocean, is called a Strait. : 

Lakes are large bodies of water ſurrounded by laud, 
When thefe bodies of water are ſmall they are called Ponds. 

A Bay, is a part of the ſea, extending into the land, and 
not wholly ſurrounded by it, 

When a bay is very large, penetrates far into the land, 
and is almaſt eneloſed by it, it is denominated a Gx/ph. 

A paſſage of water, between an Ifland and the continent, 
and communicating with the ocean, is called a Sound. 

Waters ariſing in fmall quautities out of the earth, are 
'S WMealled Springs. The ſmall fireams flowing from ſprings, 
hkes and ponds, are called Rivnlets, Rills, Runs, or Brooks. 
When numbers of theſe are united and form large ſtreams, 
7 the ſt reams are called Rivers. i 

: Latitude is the diſtance from the equator, either north or 


ſouth. 
* Longitude is the diſtance from any meridian, either eaſt 
or weſt. 
- WZSsTERN CONTINENT, 
1 America is about nine thouſand miles in length, and gen- 
| erally three thouſand miles in breadth ; altho' in one place, 
o the Iſthmus of Darien, it is only fixty. 


North America, the country which we inhabit, is about 
1 five thouſand miles in length, from north to ſouth, and from 
one to three thouſand miles in breadth, from eaſt to weſt. 


l- Mountains. 


In all countries the land riſes as we depart from the wa- 
ters of the ſea or rivers ; ſo that the higheſt land is nearly at 
d n equal diſtance from two rivers, or from the ſea on one fide, 

and trom a river on the other. 5 
1- Between the Atlantic and the Miſſiſippi run ſeveral vaſt 
ndges of mountains, in a direction with the fea coaſt ; that 
s, from northeaſt to ſouthweſt. They extend from about 
1- Be latitude 42, in the back parts of New-York or Penn- 


* In common diſcourſe we uſe ſee inſtead of ocean. The diſtiaQion 
Kiween theſe terms, is principally confined to geographical treatiſes, 
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ſylvania, to the middle of Georgia, nearly in latitude zi, 
where they all coaverge to a ſingle ridge, and ſubſide gt. 
dually into a level country, giving riſe to ſome of the rive 
which fall into the gulph of Mexico. The ſouthern part gf 
this ridge is called the 4palachian mountains, from a tribe 
of Indians living -on a river, which has its ſource in the 
mountains, and is called Apalachitola. The ſirſt ridge in 
Pennſylvania and Virginia 1s called the Blue Ridge, about 
one hundred and thirty miles from the Atlantic. This is a. 
bout four thouſand feet high, meaſuring from its baſe. Be. 
tween this and the North Mountain is a large fertile vale, 
the latter is the ridge of the greateſt extent: but the pic. 
cipal ridge is the Alleghany, which divides the territory be. 
tweea the Atlantic and Miſſi ſippi, and is the heighth of land 
between them, although not 60 high from its baſe as thz 
Blue Ridge. All the ridges are broken through by river, 
except the Alleghany. I he paſſage of the Potomak, throegh 
the Blue ridge, is one of the moit ſtupendous ſcenes in m. 
ture. It is thus deſcribed by a gentleman perfectly ac- 
quainted with this country“. You ſtard on a very high 
point of land, On your right comes up the Shenandoah, 
having ranged along the right foot of the mountain 100 miles 
to ſeek a vent. Oa your left approaches the Potomak, in 
gueſt of a paſſage alſo. In the moment of their junction, they 
raſh together againi the mountain, rend it aſunder, and pats 
off ro the ſea. The firſt glazce of this ſcene hurries our 
tenſes into the opini n, that, at the creation, the mountaias 
were formed firit, that the rivers began to flow aftcrwards, 
that in this place particularly they have been dammed up 
by the Blue Ridge of mountains, and have formed an ocean, 
which filled the whole valley; that continuing to rife, they 
kave at length broken over at this ſpot, and have torn the 
mountain down from its ſammit to its baſe, The piles ef 
rock on cach hand, but particularly on the Shenandoah, the 
evident marks of their diſrupture and avulſion from their 
beds, by the powerful agents of nature, corroborate the 
Impreſſion. But the diſtant finiſhing whieh nature has giv- 
ea to the picture, is of a very different character. It is 5 
true contraſt to the fore ground. It is as placid and de- 
lightful, as that is wild and tremendous. For the moun- 
tain beiag clove aſunder, ſhe preſents to your eye en 
mne clift, a ſmna catch of ſmooth blue horizon, at an inf- 
Rite diſtance in he plain country, inviting you, as it were, 


* Mc, [elfcrſya, 
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ſtom the riot and tumult roaring around, to paſs through 
the breach and participate of the calm below. 

« Here the eye ultimately compoſes itſelf; and that way 
too the road happens actually to lead. You crois the Poto- 
mak above the junction, pais along its fide through the baſe 
of the mountain for three miles; its terrible precipices hang - 
ing over you, and within about twenty miles reach Freder- 
ick's-Town“, and the fine country round that. Tunis ſcene 
is worth a voyage acroſs the Atlantic. Vet here, as in the 
neighbourhood of the natural bridge, are people who have 
pailed their lives within half a dozen miles, and have never 
been to ſurvey theſe monuments of a war between rivers and 
mountains, which muſt have ſhaken the earth itſelf to its 
center. 

Between the Delaware and the Hudſon, the mountains 
are not ſo high. But rear the Hudſon, below Albany, the 
Kaatſkill mountains rife to ſuch a height, as to make a ma- 
jeſtic appearance. 

Bet cen the Hudſon and Connecticut rivers, the land ri- 
ſes into hills, near the ſea ; which hills run northward, and 
from the Green mountain in the ſtate of Vermont. This 
ridge has the Hudſon and lake Champlain on the weft, and 
Connecticut river on the eaſt, It extends from the ocean 
to Canada. 

Between Connecticut river and the fea on the eaſt, there 
is a ridge of high land, but no confiderable mountains, till 
we arrive in the weſtern parts of New- Hampſhire, and the 
province of Main, nearly three hundred miles from the 
mouth of the river. There are the White-bills, which ars 
higher than any others ia New-England, 

Rivers. 

The river St. Lawrance flows out of the vaſt lakes whieh 
are on the north weſt of the United States, and running north 
ealt, falls into the Atlantic Ocean. It is very large, and 
navigable for veſſels of burden to Quebec, three hundred 
miles from its mouth; but the navigation is obſtructed hy 


the ice, at leaſt five months in the year, 


Penobſcot is a conſiderable river, which riſes in the pro- 
_ of Main, and running ſouth, falls into the bay of Fun- 
y. 
Kennebek has its ſource in the ſame country, and taking 
ſoutkern direction, falls into the ſame bay. 
Lhe river Piſcatagua riſes in the mountains, in the State 


* In Maryland, fifty-five miles weſt of Baltimore. 
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of New-Hampfhire, and running ſouth eaſt, and empties is. 
to the ſea, at Port{mouth. | 

Merrimak river riſes in the highlands of New-Hampthire, 
and bending its courſe ſoutheaſt, becomes navigable for 
{mall veſſels at Haverhill, twelve miles from its mouth, 
where it forms the harbour of-Newbury- Port. 

Connecticu river has its ſource in the Province of Main: 
Its coarſe is foutherly, and after running about three hun. 
dred miles, it falls nto Long-Iſland ſound. This river, 
like the Nile, overfiows its banks, in the month of April 
er May, and forms a rich meadow on one fide or other, for 
a length of three hundred miles, almoſt without any inter. 
ruption. It is navigable for veſſels of eighty or one hun- 
dred tons, to Hartford, fifty miles from its mouth. Ir is 
navigable for boats, three hundred miles, except ſeveral falls, 
which are impaſlible. This river, like moſt others in Amer. 
ica, abounds with fiſh ; and it is remarkable, that no ſalmon 
were ever ſeen ſouthward of this river, 

The river Hudſon, which takes its name from the diſcor. 
erer, forms a large bay, navigable for ſhips of burden, one 
hundred and thirty miles, to the city of the ſame name, 


The tide flows to Albany, one hundred and ſixty miles from 


the mouth. 'This river riſes in the country weſt of lake 
Champlain, and nine miles above Albany receives the Mo- 


hark, a large ftream, which, above the falls is navigable 


for boats. The falls of the Mohawk, or as they are uſually 
called, in the language of the natives, Kohoez, are a great 
curiofity ; being a perpendicular deſcent, of at leaſt feventy 


feet, from one fide of the river to the other. The large 


ri vers to the ſouthward of the Hudſon, have their ſources in 
the vaſt mountains, that extend from the lakes to Florica, 


which have been deſcribed. 


The Miſſiſippi riſes in the unexplored regions to the 
northweſt of the United States. It runs ſouth, dividing 
the continent, at nearly equal diſtances from the Atlantic 
and Pacific oceans, and falls into the gulf of Florida : Its 
courſe is almoſt four thouſand miles. A bar at the mouth, 
and a very rapid current, render the navigation of this river 
difficult. | 

It is remarkable, that almoſt all the rivers in America, 


as well as many places, now ſettled by Engliſh Americans, 


preſerve the names given them by the natives of the country. 
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This is paying a tribute of reſpe& to tue Indians, who for- 


B 


merly ſſeſſed theſe: fertile regions; and the rames are a 
kind of hiftory ef the ſavage ſettlements, N 


Handi. — 


The principal iſlands on the American coaſt are, New- 
faundland, which lies in the gulf of St. Lawrance, and whoſe 
banks furniſh the beſt fiſhery in the world. 

Cape Breton and St. John's which lie to the ſouthward 
o Newfoundland. 

Rhode-Iſland, which is ſmall but fertile, and lies at the 
mouth of Providence river. | 

Long-Ifland, which ſtretches along the coaſt of Connect- 
icvt and New- Vork. | 

Befides theſe, there are great numbers of ſmall iſlands, 
ſome of which are inhabited, and very fertile. Such are 
&aten-Ifland, Block-Iſland, Fiſher's Ifland, and Martha's 
Vineyard, | | 


Capes. 


Cape Race is the ſouth-eaſt point of the Iſland of New- 
hundland. Another point of the ſame iſland on the eaſt 
is called Cape Bona viſta. On the north is Cape Hamilton. 

Cape Sable is the ſouthernmoſt point of land between the 
Pay of Fundy and the ocean. This 1s a dangerous place 
for ſhips. 

Cape Arne 1s a point of land extending into the fea, on 
the north of Boſton harbour. : 

Cape Cod extends a great diſtance into the ſea, on the 
ſouth of Boſton harbour. It is a place of dangerous naviga- 
tion, by reaſon of the banks of ſand which run into the ocean, 
and render the water ſhallow, for two hundred miles. 

Montauk point is the eaſt end of Long- Iſland. 

Cape May and Cape Henlopen are the two points of land 
formed by the mouth of Delaware river; Cape May upon 
the north, and Henlopen upon the ſouth. 

Cape Charles and Cape Henry are formed at the entrance 


of Cheſapeek Bay: The firſt upon che north, and the laſt 


upon the ſouth. 

But the moſt remarkable and dangerous cape on the coaſt 
of North America is Hatteras, which is a point of land ex- 
tending far into the ocean, from the coaſt of North-Carolina, 
The water is very ſhoal at a great diſtance from the land. 
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The gulf ſtream almoſt waſhes this point of land. The 
cape is remarkable for ſudden ſqualls of wind; and for the 
moſt ſevere ſtorms of thunder, lightning and rain, which 
happen almoſt every day, during one half the year. 

To the ſouthward of Hatteras, are Cape Lookout, Ca 
Fear, and Cape Romain. The ſhoals, which extend off the 
latter cape, render the navigation near the coaſt very dan. 

rous. 

Cape Florida is the ſouthernmoſt point of land, on the eaſt 
of the gulf of Mexico. 


Bays, 


The bay of Fardy, between New. England and Nova. 
Scotia, is remarkable for its tides, which riſe to the height 
of fifty or ſixty feet, and flow with ſuch rapidity as to over- 
take animals which feed upon the ſhere. 

The Che/apeek is one of the largeſt bays in the known 
world. Its entrance is in Virginia, and it extends two hun- 
dred and ſeventy miles to the northward, dividing Virginia 
and Maryland. Its width is generally eighteen miles, and 
its navigation 1s eaſy and ſafe, This bay receives the waters 
of ſome of the largeſt rivers in America; the Suſquehan- 
nah—the Potowmak—the Rappahannok—York and James 
rivers. | 

Befides theſe, there are great numbers of ſmallzr bays, that 
form harbors ; ſuch as Caſco-Bay, at the mouth of the Ken- 
nebek. Chebukto Bay, in Nova-Scotia, is diſtinguiſhed hy 
the loſs of a French fleet, deſtined for that port, in a for- 
mer war between France and England, 

Straits. 

The ftraits of Beliſle divide the iſland of Newfoundland 
from the Labrador coaſt, 

The ſtraits of Canſo ſeparate the iſland of Cape Breton 
from Nova- Scotia. 

The ftrait, called Hell- Gate, between Long-Ifland and 
the main, near New-Youk, is remarkable for Whirlpools, 
occaſioned by the narrowneſs and cr hokedneſs of the channel, 


and the rocks, which render its paſſage unlafe, except at 
high or low water, 


The Gulph Stream, 


The Gulph ſtream is a remarkable phenomenon. Tt is a 
current in the ocean, which runs aleng the coaft from the 
Gulph of Mexico to the banks of Newfoundland. It is gen- 


erally about ſixty lexgues from ſhore, and its rapidity, thiet 
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miles an hour. It is ſuppoſed to be occafion*d by the trade 
winds that are conſtantly driving the water to the weſtward ; 
which being compreſſed in the Gulf of Mexico, finds a paſ- 
ſage between Florida and the Bahama Iflands, and runs to 
the northealt along the American coaſt. This hypotheſis is 
confirmed by another fact: It is ſaid that the water, in the 
gulf of Mexico, is many yards higher, than on the weſtern 
de of the continent in the Pacific ocean. 


Lakes, 


No country furniſhes ſuch Lakes as America. Lake 
Champlain, which is almoſt the ſraalleſt, is one hundred and 
thirty miles long, and generally twenty miles broad. 

Lake Ontario, Eri, Huron and Michigan, are from three 
to five hundred miles in circumference. But Lake Superior 
exceeds all the others; being fifteen hundred miles in eir- 
cumference and containing many large iſlands, Theſe lakes 
abound with fiſh. 1 

Between the Lakes, Eri and Ontario, is the great cata- 
ract, called the falls of Niagara. Here a vaſt body of wa- 
ter deſcends almoſt perpendicularly one hundred and fifty 
feet ; producing the mot terrible noiſe, and a fog or miſt 
that covers the country for many miles, 

Theſe vaſt lakes are connected by ftreams navigable for 
boats; and thro the middle of them runs the northern limits 
of the United States. 

Caſcade in Virginia, 

There is a remarkabls caſcade or water-fall in Auguſta, 
called the Falling Spring. It is a branch of the James, 
where it is called Zack/on's River, riſing in the mountain 
twenty miles ſouth-weſt of the warm ſpring. The water falls 
over a rock two hundred feet, which is about fifty feet far- 
ther than the fall at Niagara, Between the ſheet of water 
and the rock below, a man may walk acroſs dry. 


— Cares, 


Maddiſon's cave is a curioſity. It is on the north fide 
of the Blue Ridge, and extends into the earth three hundred 
feet. The vault, or opening, is from twenty to forty feet 
high, of ſolid limeſtone, thro which water is continually per- 
colating. This trickling down of the water has formed an in- 
cruſtation on the ſides of the cave; and the dropping from 
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the top has formed ſolid ſpars, hanging like icicles ; and or 
the bottom it has formed figures like a ſugar loaf, 

In another ridge, at the Panther Gap, is the Blowing 
Cave ; from rn & 
to proftrate weeds at the diſtance of twenty yards. The air 
is ſtrongeſt in dry froſty weather. 

There are in Virginia fome medicinal ſprings, particular. 
ly the Warm Spring, which iflues in a ſtream ſufficient to 
turn a griſt mill. Its water, which is of a blood heat, is cf. 
cacious in the rheumatiſm. The Hot Sprixg is ſmaller. Its 
heat has boiled an egg, and the water has relieved perſcns 
when the warm ſpring has failed, | 


CHAT. AXIV, 
GEOGRAPHY of the UNITED STATES, 
HE United States of America are thirteen ; New- 
| Hampſhire, Maſſachuſetts, Rhode-Iſland, ConneRi- 


cut, (which four are uſually called New-England) New. 


York, New. Jerſey, Pennſylvania, Delaware, Maryland, 
Virginia, North- Carolina, South-Carolina, Georgia. Ver- 
mont is an independent ſtate.“ 

The territory granted to theſe ſtates, extends from Canada 
and the lakes to Florida; and from the Atiantic Ocean, to the 
river Miſſiſippi : It is about fourteen hundred miles in length, 
from north-eaſt to ſouth-weſt ; and from eaſt to weſt, its 
breadth at the northern extremity, is about twelve hundred 
miles; but at the ſouthern, not more than ſever. hundred. 

The northern part of this land upon the ſea, is called the 
Province of Main; but it belongs to the gate of Maſſachu- 
ſetts. It extends from the river Piſcataqua, to Nova-Sco- 
tia, and from the ocean to Connecticut river. It contains 
three counties, and the large rivers, Penobſcot and Kenne- 
bek. Its principal ſettlements, are Old York, Scarborough, 
and Falmouth. The laſt, which was the largeit ſettlement, 
was burnt by the Britiſh troops, during the late war; but 15 
rebuilt, and now called Portland. . 

The ſea ſhore is barren land; but at a diſtance from the 
ſea, and on the rivers, the land is tolerably fertile, The 
principal article of exportation is lumber. 

NEW- HAMPSHIRE. 

Is a tra& of land originally carved out cf Maſſachuſetts. 

® This State, and Kentucky (formerly a part of Virginia) have re- 


cently been admitted into the union as ſeparate gave: ments; ſa that 
there ate now fiſteen United States of America. 


iſſues a conſtant ftream of air, ſufficient 
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It lies on the ſouth fide of the Piſcataqua, between the ſea 
and Connecticut river. Its form is nearly that of a ſugar 
loaf, or pyramid, the baſe of which ſtretches nearly two hun- 
dred miles on Connecticut river; but its breadth is contract- 
ed to ſixteen miles only on the fea, 

Its principal Town, Portſmouth, lies near the mouth of 
the Pikeata ua, where the river farms a good harbor,navigable 
for large ſhips. The town contains nearly five hundred 
houſes, and about four thouſand fire hundred inhabi- 
tants. The principal articles of exportation, are lumber, 
and veſſels, which are built at Exeter, a very pleaſant ſettle- 
ment, fifteen miles {rom the mouth of the river, 

At Hanover in the weſtern part of the Rate, there is a 
college, ſounded by the late Dr, Wheelock, which conſiſts of 
bout one hundred and fifty ſtudents. It is called Dartmouth. 
college, in honor of lord Dartmouth, one of the principal 
benefactors, The inſtitution is in a very flouriſhing ſtate, 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Extends from the ocean on tha eaſt, to the bounds of New. 
York, on the weit ; being about one hundred and fifty miles 
in length. It has Rhode-Ifland and ConneEticut on the 
ſouth, and New- Hampſhire and Vermont on the north; be- 
ing about fixty miles in breadth, 

Its capital, Boſton, contains two thouſand two hundred 
houſes, and upwards of eighteen thouſand inhabitants. It 
ſtands on a peninſula which is joined to the main land by a 
neck, about a mile in length, leading to Roxbury. On the 
oppoſite or north part of the town, a bridge covering Charles 
river, leads from Boſton to Charleftoxn, This bridge, 
which was built by a company of gentlemen, in the years 
1785 and 1786, is more than one thouſand five hundred feet 
in length, and the nobleſt ſtructure in America. 

The harbor of Boſton is capacious and ſafe. The princi- 
pal wharf, which extends about fix hundred yards into the ſea, 
and is covered on one fide, with large and convenient ftores, 
far ſurpaſſes any thing of the kind in the United States. 

About two miles from town, is the caſtle, which com- 
mands the entrance of the harbor. Here are mounted about 
torty heavy pieces of artillery, beſides a large number of a 
imaller ſize, The fort is garriſoned by a company of ſol- 
diers who alſo guard the convicts, that are ſentenced to labor. 


Theſe are all employed in making nails —a manufactory that 
is uſeful to the ſtate. 

On the weſt ſide of the town is the Mall, a very beautiful 
public walk, adorned with rows of trees, and in view of the 
common, which is always open to refreſhing breezes from 
the ſea. 

Fifteen miles eaſtward of Boſton, lies Salem, which con- 
tains ſeyen hundred and thirty nou ſes, and.almoſ eight thou. 
ſand inhabitants. Forty five miles from Boſton lies Newbu- 
ry-Port, near the mouth of Merrimak river; the harbor of 
which is ſafe, but of difficult entrance, This town contains 
nearly five hundred houſes, and about five thouſand inhabi- 
rants, Theſe towns with Cape Anne, and Marblehead and 
Beverly, carry on the filhery, which furniſhes the principal 
article of export in Maſſachuſetts, The diſtance from Boſ- 
ton to Portſchouth, is ſixty five miles. 

The univerſity of Cambridge, is the firſt literary inſtitu- 
tion on this continent. Its buildings are large and elegant, 
its library and philoſophical apparatus, are the moſt com- 
Plete of any in America, It is liberally endowed, and fur- 
niſhed with able profeſſors in the principal branches of ſei- 
ence, Its ſtudents are about one hundred and fifty, 


KEUODXA-SſSLAUHND Syrete 


Includes the iſland of that name, and Providence-planta- 
tions, It has Maſſachuſetts on the north; Connecticut on 
the weſt ; and the ocean upon the caſt and ſouth, 

The town of Newport, upon the iſland, contains nearly 
eight hundred houſes, and about five thouſand inhabitants ; 
altho before the war it contained nine thouſand, Its har- 
bor is one of the largeſt and ſafeſt in the world, and of eaſy 
entrance. 

Providence, fituated at the head of navigation, on a large 


river, or arm of the ſea, thirty miles from Newport, is at 


preſent in a flouriſhing condition. It contains almoſt ſix 
hundred houſes. The buſineſs of this ſtate conſiſts princi- 
pally in the whale fiſhing, and in the Weſt-India trade. 

The college at Providence is a magnificent building, and 
ſtands upon the heights eaſt of the town, where it commands 
an extenſive and beautiful proſpet. It is an infant inſtitu- 
tion, and wants funds to ſupport ſuitable profeſſors, 


CONNECTICUT: 
Is bounded by Rhode-Ifland on the caſt, by Long-Iflaad 


| Ion ] 


ſound on the fouth, by Maſſachuſetts on the north, and 
New- York on the weft, Its extent is about one hundred 
miles from eaſt to weft, and ſixty from north to ſouth, 

Its two capital towns, Hartford and Ne- Haven, are the 
ſeats of government. Part of theſe towns have been lately 
incorporated. The city of Hartford contains about four 
hundred houſes ; it is fituated at the head of navigation on 


Connecticut river, about forty miles from the found. The 


city of New- Haven contains four hundred houſes ; it hes on 
the ſea ſhore, about forty miles weſt of Connecticut river, It 
is one of the moſt regular and beautiful ſettlements in Amer- 
ica, In the center of the city, there is a ſpacious green, 
three hundred yards ſquare, adorned with a row of trees on 
every fide. 

On the weſt fide of the ſquare, and in an elevated fitua- 
tion, ſtands Yale College, an inſtitution founded in the year 
1701, and which has produced a great number of diftinguiſh- 
ed literary characters. Its uſual number of ſtudents is about 
one hundred and thirty. 

The ee wh articles of export, are horſes, cattle, provi- 
ſion, and lumber, which are fold in the Weſt- India iſlands. 

The inhabitants of New-England are moſtly the deſcend- 
ants of the firſt Engliſh ſettlers. There are no French, 
Dutch, or Germans, and very few Scotch and Iriſh in New- 
England. The increaſe, almoſt ſolely by natural population, 
including Vermont, is almoſt a million of whites. 
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Extends from the ocean to Lak e Champlain and Canada, | 


and compredends about twenty miles on the eaſt, and forty 
on the welt of the river Hudſon. It has ConneRieut, Maſ- 
fachuſetts, and Vermont on the eaſt, and New-Jerſey and 
Pennſylvania on tke weſt. 

The city of New-York is ſituated upon a peninſula, or 
rather upon an iſland ; for the water flows around it, and it 
is connected with the continent by a ſmall bridge only, cal- 
led King's- Bridge, fifteen miles from the city, The city 
contains nearly three thouſand five hundred houſes. It is an 
excellent ſituation for trade—having a ſafe ſpacious harbor, 
which 1s ſeldom or never obſtructed with ice. 

Hudſon's river is navigable for ſhips of almoſt any ſize, 
to the city of Hudſon, which is about one hundred and 
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thirty miles from New- Vork —and ſmall veſſels go to Alba. 
ny, thirty miles higher. Moſt of the trade on this river 
centers in New-York. The principal articles of exportation 
are wheat or flous, and lumber. New- York imports moſt 
of the European goods conſumed in Connecticut, and this 
and the other New-England ftates, ſupply the New- York 
market with Weſt-India produce. 

This ſtate was firſt ſettled by the Dutch; and a very con- 
ſiderable part of the inhabitants are their deſcendants, The 
principal Dutch ſettlements are at Ne- Vork, Albany, Eſo- 
pus, Claverak, and Skenactady. Albany is the only city 
which cxhibits the Gothic taſte in building. It is almoſt the 
oldeſt town in America, and there are houſes ſtill ſtanding, 
the bricks of which were brought from Holland, It con- 
tains almoſt ſix hundred houſes. 8 

Long - Iſland alſo belongs to this ſtate: altho' part of it for- 
merly beionged to Connecticut, and was ſettled by the En- 
glih. It extends from New- Vork eaſtward one kundred and 
frfty miles, and is generally twenty miles wide. 

The College in New- Vork, called Columbia College, is 
well endowed and furniſhed with profeſſors; but its ſtudents 
are not numerous. | 


NEW-FERSEY 


Has the river Hudſon and the ocean on the eaſt, and the 


Delaware on the weſt. It extends from Cape May at the 
entrance of the Delaware on the ſouth, to the limits of New- 
York ſtate, weſt of the Hudſon, about twenty miles from 
the mouth of tha: river. | 

There are no large towns in this ſtate, Trenton, the pre- 
ſeat ſeat of government, contains nearly two hundred houſ- 
es, and is pleaſantly ſituated, near the Delaware, and thirty 
miles from Philadelphia, 

Princeton, a delightful fituation, forty-two miles from 
Philadelphia, is the Pat of a College, called Nauſau Hall ; 
an inſtitution which has produced a great number of emi- 
nent ſcholaes. Its ſtudents amount to about one hundred. 

The inhabitants are moſtly deſcendants of the Englifh and 
Dutch, 


FERN NSETLYF 4NELAL 
Extends from the Delaware on the caſt, fire degrees of 
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longitude, or about three hundred and fifty miles weſt; and 
from Maryland on the ſouth, to New- Vork on the north, 
about one hundred and fifty miles. 

The inhabitants conſiſt of Englifh,' Germans, Iriſh, and 
Scoteh. The Friends, who were the firſt ſettlers, form a nu- 
merous and reſpectable body of its inhabitants. 

The city of Philadelphia is ſituated on the weſt bank of 
the Delaware, and extends, according to the plan, from Del- 
aware to Skuylkill. The improved part of the city reaches 
only about half a mile from the Delaware : but along that 
river the buildings extend two mãles, including Kenſington 
and Southwark, which are the ſuburbs of the city. 

It is the largeſt and moft regular city in America, Its 
ſtreets all croſs each other at right angles, and form the 
whole city into ſquares, | 

Near the center is Market ftreet, which is wider than the 
others, and contains the largeſt and beſt ſupplied market in 
America, or perhaps in the world, 

The Statehouſe is a magnificent ſtrufture, and the garden, 
belonging to it, has been lately improved and laid out in 
agreeable walks for the recreation of the citizens. 

The hoſpital, the poor houſe, and prifon ; the two former 
of brick, and the latter of ſtone, are noble. buildings, and 
exceed any of the kind in this country. The new German 
reformed church, is the moſt magnificent ſtructure of the 
kind in America, and was built at the expence of ten thou- 
ſand pounds. 

'This city contains more than five thouſand houſes, and fif- 
ty thouſand inhabitants. It is at the head of navigation, 
about one hundred and fifty miles from the mouth of the 
Delaware, 

Lancaſter, ſituated twelve miles from Suſquehanna, and 
ſixty- fix miles weſt of Philadelphia, is the largeſt inland town 
in America. 

Pefides the Delaware, this ſtate boaſts of the Skuylkill 
and the Suſquehanna, a large and noble river which riſes in 
the northweſtern parts of New- York, runs through Pennſyl- 
vania, forms a large tract of fertile meadow, and empties it- 
ſelf into Cheſapeek Bay within the borders of Maryland, 

The Univerſity of Pennſylvania is liberally endowed, and 
furniſhed with able profeſſors in the different branches of 
leience. During the winter, Kudentsgof phyſic reſort hither | 
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thirty miles from New- Vork —and ſmall veſſels go to Alba. 
ny, thirty miles higher. Moſt of the trade on this river 
centers in New-York. The principal articles of exportation 
are wheat or flour, and lumber. New- York imports moſt 
of the European goods conſumed in Connecticut, and this 
and the other New-England ftates, ſupply the New- York 
market with Weſt-India produce. 

This ſtate was firſt ſettled by the Dutch; and a very con- 
ſiderable part of the inhabitants are their deſcendants, The 
principal Dutch ſettlements are at Ne- Vork, Albany, Eſo- 
pus, Claverak, and Skenactady. Albany is the only city 
which cxhibits the Gothic taſte in building. It is almoſt the 
oldeſt town in America, and there are houſes ſtill ſtanding, 
the bricks of which were brought from Holland, It con- 
tains almoſt ſix hundred houſes. * 

Long: Iſland alſo belongs to this ſtate: altho' part of it for- 
merly beionged to Connecticut, and was ſettled by the En- 
gli. It extends from New- Vork eaſtward one kundred and 
frfty miles, and is generally twenty miles wide. 

The College in New- York, called Columbia College, is 
well endowed and furniſhed with profeſſors ; but its ſtudents 
arc not numerous. | 


NEW-FERSEY 


Has the river Hudſon and the ocean on the eaſt, and the 
Delaware on the weſt. It extends from Cape May at the 
entrance of the Delaware on the ſouth, to the limits of New- 
York ſtate, weſt of the Hudſon, about twenty miles from 
the mouth of that river. 

There are no large towns in this ſtate, Trenton, the pre- 
ſeat ſeat of government, contains nearly two hundred houſ- 
es, and is pleaſantly fituated, near the Delaware, and thirty 
miles from Philadelphia, 

Princeton, a delightful fituation, forty-two miles from 
Philadelphia, is the = of a College, called Nauſau Hall ; 
an inftitution which has produced a great number of emi- 
nent ſchelars. Its ſtudents amount to about one hundred. 

The inhabitants are moſtly deſcendants of the Englifh and 
Dutch, 


FENNSILY ANTE LS 
Extends from the Delaware on the caſt, fire degrees of 
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longitude, or about three hundred and fifty miles weſt ; and 
from Maryland on the ſouth, to New- York on the north, 
about one hundred and fifty miles. 

The inhabitants conſiſt of Englifh, Germans, Iriſh, and 
Scoteh. The Friends, who were the firſt ſettlers, form a nu- 
merous and reſpectable body of its inhabitants. | 

The city of Philadelphia is ſituated on the weſt bank of 
the Delaware, and extends, according to the plan, from Del- 
aware to Skuylkill. The improved part of the city reaches 
only about halfa mile from the Delaware : but along that 
river the buildings extend two miles, including Kenſington 
and Southwark, which are the ſuburbs of the city. 

It is the largeſt and meſt regular city in America. Its 
ſtreets all croſs each other at right angles, and form the 
whole city into ſquares, 

Near the center is Market ſtreet, which is wider than the 
others, and contains the largeſt and beſt ſupplied market in 
America, or perhaps in the world, 

The Statehouſe is a magnificent ſtructure, and the garden, 
belonging to 1t, has been lately improved and laid out in 
agreeable walks for the recreation of the citizens. 

The hofpital, the poor houſe, and prifon ; the two former 
of brick, and the latter of ſtone, are noble. buildings, and 
exceed any of the kind in this country. The new German 
reformed church, is the moſt magnificent ſtructure of the 
kind in America, and was built at the expence of ten thou- 
ſand pounds. 

This city contains more than five thouſand houſes, and fif- 
ty thouſand inhabitants. It is at the head of navigation, 
about one hundred and fifty miles from the mouth of the 
Delaware, | 

Lancaſter, fituated twelve miles from Suſquehanna, and 
ſixty- fix miles weſt of Philadelphia, is the largeſt inland town 
in America. 

Befidesthe Delaware, this ſtate boaſts of the Skuylkill 
and the Suſquehanna, a large and noble river which riſes in 
the northweſtern parts of New- York, runs through Pennſyl- 
vania, forms a large tract of fertile meadow, and empties it- 
ſelf into Cheſapeek Bay within the borders of Maryland. 

The Univerſity of Pennſylvania is liberally endowed, and 
furniſhed with able profeſſors in the different branches of 
leience. During the winter, ſtudents, of phyſic reſort hither | 
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from different parts of the country, to attend the medical 
lectures. i 

A College has lately been founded at Carliſſe, weſt of Suſ- 

quehanna, and one hundred and twenty miles from Philadel. 

hia, It is called Dickenſon College, in honor of the late 
Prefdent Dickenſon, and bids fair to be a very uſeful inſtitu- 
tion. Its ſtudents are nearly one hundred, 

A German College has been lately founded at Lancaſter ; 
which is called Franklin, in honor of the great ſtateſman 
and philoſopher Dr. Franklin, one of its principal benefac- 
tors, 

Flour is the ſtaple article of produce in Pennſylvania, 
This, with many other valuable articles, and the trade of its 
neighboring ſtates, enables Pennſylvania to carry on a very 
extenſive commerce with foreign nations. 


DEL AW 4 RE State 


© Comprehends three counties only, which extend from 
Pennſylvania to the entrance of the river Delaware, on the 
weſt bank of that river. The ſeat of government at preſent 
is Dover, a imall inland town on the peninſula, between the 
Delaware and Cheſapesk. The largeſt town in the ſtate, is 
Wilmington, a beautiful ſettlement, thirty miles below Phila- 
delphia. It contains four hundred houſes, well built, and in 
a very pleaſant fituation, 
Its principal exports are flour and corn. 


MA&34RKITILAND 


Is bounded by Pennſylvania on the north, by the ocean on 
the eaſt, and by Virginia on the ſouth and weit. It is divi- 
ged into two parts, called the eaſtern and weſtern ſhores, by 
the great bay of Cheſapeek. 

The largeſt town in the ſtate is Baltimore; which contains 
almoſt two thouſand houſes. It lies upon an arm of the Che- 
ſapeek, at a ſmall diſtance from the mouth of Petapſco river. 
It has one of the beſt harbors in America. From the head 
of Elk, which is at the head of the bay, to Baltimore, is a- 
bout fixty miles. 

'The ſeat of government is Anapolis, thirty miles below 
Paltimore ; a Cal city of about two hundred and fixty 
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houſes, but pleaſantly ſituated on the bay. The houſes art 
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encrally large and elegant an indication of great wealth. 
The ſtadt houſe is the nobleſt ſtructure of the kind in America. 

The principal rivers are, the Suſquehanna, which paſſes 
through the north part of the Rate, and the Potomak, which 
ſeparates it from Virginia, which is one of the fineſt rivers on 
this continent. 

There is a college founded upon the eaſtern ſhore, called 
Waſhington college, in honor of that illuſtrious character. 
A college is alſo erected on the weſtern ſhore. 

The ſtaple commodity of this ftate is tobacco, of wkich 
great quantities are exported to Europe, The northern 
parts of the ſtate alſo furniſh great quantities of flour of an 
excellent quality, Corn is another conſiderable article of 
produce, 
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This ſtate is bounded by the Atlantic on the eaſt; by Ma- 
ryland, Pennſylvania, and the Ohio on the north; by the 
Miſſiſi ppi and Ohio on the weſt, and by North- Carolina on 
the ſouth. Its extent eaſt and weſt, from the Atlantic to the 
Miſſiſippi, is 758 miles —its breadth is about 200 miles. It 
contains 121,525 ſquare miles, which are one third more than 
are contained in Great Britain and Ireland. 

The eaſtern part of this Rate is penetrated by the Cheſa- 
peek, which leaves three counties on the eaſtern ſhore, be- 
tween the Atlantic and the bay. 

Virginia boaſts of ſome of the largeſt and nobleſt rivers in 
America, On the north, the Potomak, which divides the 
fate from Maryland, riſes in the Alleghany mountains, 
bends its courſe ſouth caſt, and falls into the Cheſapeek. It is 
more than ſeven miles wide at its mouth. It has eighteen 
feet water to Alexandria, about one hundred and fifty miles 
from its mouth ; and ten feet to Georgetown, cight miles 
higher. About five miles above are the falls, which obſtruct 
the navigation for fifteen miles, 

The Rappahannock is a ſmaller river, but affords twelve 
teet water to Frederickſburg, juſt below the falls. 

Fork River furniſhes, at York town, a few miles from its 
mouth, the beſt harbor in the State for veſſels of a large fize. 
It holds four fathom water, twenty-five miles ahove York- 
town, It is formed by the confluence of two rivers, Pa- 
munkey and Mattapony.; both of which are navigable for 
boats at ſome diſtance from their junction. 
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James river admits veſſels cf two hundred and fifty tons 
burthen to Warwick, and of one hundred and twenty. five tons 
to Richmond, about ninety miles from its mouth, It re. 
ceives the i e, wiuch affords navigation for {mall 
veſſels to Peterſburg, Juit above Richmond are the falls 
where the water 2 . eighty feet, within ſix miles; a. 
bove which the river is navigable for canoes, almoſt to the 
Blue Ridge, 

Nauſemend and Chickahominy afford water for ſmall veſſels, 
ſeveral miles into the country. 

Elizabeth river affords an excellent harbor, and large 
enough for three hundred ſhips. At Norfolk it has eigh- 
teen feet water at common flood tide, | 

The Roanoke runs thro a part of Virginia, and is navigable 
for boats. | 

On the weft of the Alleghany mountains, are the great and 
little Kanawaje, which rife in the mountains, and run north 
weſt into the Ohio. 

The Monongahela is one principal branch of the Ohio, 
The ſource of this river is ſeperated from the Potomak by 
the Allegany Ridge. The diſtance is about forty miles. 

The river Allegany is the otker principal branch of the 
Ohio. The head of this river is but fifteen miles diſtant from 
Preſque Ie, on Lake Erie. 

The rivers Cumberland, Cherokee, and Kentucky, water the 
weſtern part of Virgina, and furnith navigation tor batteaux 
into the heart of the country. "They fall into the Ohio. 

The towns in Virginia are not large : the people moſtly 
reſiding on their plantations, 

Alexandria, ſituated near tbe head of navigation on the 
Potomak, eontains about three hundred houſes, and is a 
place of great trade. : 

Frederickſburg, on the Rappahannok, contains about two 
hundred houſes, and is a place of buſine!s, 

Richmond, at the head of navigation on James River, 
and the ſeat of government, contains about three hundred 
houſes, 

Peterſburg, twenty ſeven miles below Richmond, contains 
about the ſame number of houſes, and is a place of great 
trade. Twenty-four thouſand hogſheads of tobacco have 
been ſhipped in a year from this ſingle port. 

Norfolk was a well built town, but was laid in aſhes by 


„„ 


the Britiſh troops, during the late war. It is partly rebuilt, 
and is the center of buſineſs in the ſtate. 

Williamſburg was formerly a flourtſhing and beautiful 
town, It contained about two hundred and fifty houſes, and 
was the ſear of government. 

The principal ftreet is one mile in length on a plain, with 
the college at one end, and the capitol, or ſtate houſe at the 
other, exhibiting a pleaſant ptoſpect. But fince the ſeat of 
government has been fixed at Richmond, the city has decay- 
ed. Williamſburg is the feat of a univerſity, but the inſti- 
tution is not in a flouriſhing ſtate. 

The large end numerous rivers which water Virginia are 
very favorable tor commerce. I he principal article of ex- 
portation is tobacco, of which about 60,000 hogſheads are 
exported annually, Wheat is alſo raiſed in abundance, eſpe- 
cially in the mountainous parts of the ſtate. Corn is the 
principal article of food for the negroes, yet a ſurplus is rai- 
{ed for exportation. | 

Nine miles below Alexandria, upon the bank of the Poto- 
mak, is Mount Vernon, the ſeat of the illuſtrious Wafhing- 
ton, His houſe is ancient, but magnificenf. It ſtands up- 
on a bend of the river, about fifty yards from the water, and 
commands an extenſive and moſt agreeable proſpect. On the 
other fide, in front of the houſe, is a ſpacious bowling green, 
wita ſerpentine roads on each fide, adorned with rows of 
trees. On the right and left of theſe are his gardens, aboun- 
ding with every thing convenient and ornamental. 


NORTH-CAROLINGS 


Is bounded by Virginia on the North, by the ocean on the 
eaſt, by South-Carolina on the ſouth, and by the Miſſiſippi 
on the weſt, 

The land for one hundred and thirty miles from the ſea, 1s 
flat, ſandy and barren, except near the river ; but the high- 
lands are feftile. 

The navigation of this ftate is difficult and dangerous, by 
reaſon of the bars at the entrance of their rivers, and the flat» 
neſs of the country. 

The principal towns are Newhern, Halifax, Edenton, 
Wilmington, Fayetteville and Hillſborough. The princi- 
pal rivers are, the Roanoke, which riſes in the mountains 
& Virginia, and running ſoutheaſt through a part of North- 
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Carolina, diſcharges itſelf into Albemarle ſound, The Neus, 
which is navigable to Newbern ; and Cape-Fear River, na. 
vigable for veſſels of barden to Wilmington, 

The principal exports of this ſtate, are pitch, turpentine 
and lumber, The weſtern parts of the ſtate produce tobac. 


co, corn, and wheat, which find a market in Virginia and 
South- Carolina. 


SG ARO TLIN4 
Has North. Carolina on the north, the ocean on the eaſt, 
Georgia on the ſouth, and the Miſſiſippi on the weſt. 
The city of Charleſton, the capital, contains about one 


thouſand ſix hundred houſes. It is ſituated between the 


two rivers, Aſhly and Cooper, the confluence of which forms 
the harbor. It is regular and well built. | 

The land, more than one hundred miles from the ſea, is 
level; bur it is generally good, and makes excellent rice and 
indigo. The high lands in the back country produce corn 
and wheat, 


The principal article of exportation is rice; of which ſixty 


- fix thouſand barrels were ſhipped in 1786. Indigo, deer ſkins 


and lumber, are alſo very confiderable articles of trade. 

A college has been lately eſtabliſhed at Winnſborough, 130 
miles from Charleſton; and a company of gentlemen have 
been incorporated, by the name of the Mount Sion Society,” 
for the purpoſe of promoting literature. Many gentlemen, 
however, both in Carolina and the other ſouthern ſtates, ſend 
their ſons to Princeton College, or other northern univerſi- 
ties; and ſome to Europe. 


EE OR GC 1 42 

Is the moſt ſouthern of the United States. It is bounded 
by the rirer Gavannah, whick divides it from South- Caroli- 
na on the north; by the ocean on the eaſt ; by the river St. 
Mary's, which divides it from the Floridas, on the ſouth; 
and by the Mifſifippi on the weſt. Its extent on the fea 
ſhore is about one hundred and thirty miles, and from the 
ocean to the Miſſiſippi about ſeven hundred miles. Its rix- 
ers are the Savannah, Ogechee, Altamaha, the two Satillas, 
Turtle river and St. Mary's, 

Savannah, its principal town, is ſituated on the river of 


that name, ſeventeen miles from the ſea, and contains about 
two hundred houſes, 


( 4 
Auguſta, ſituated at the head of the navigati en on the ſame 


iver, one hundred and thirty-four miles from the ſea, is 
nearly the fize of Savannah. Ir is the ſeat of government. 
The principal exports of the Kate are lumber, rice, indigo, 
and tobacco. Georgia is alſo an excellent grazing country, 
and furniſhes great quantities of beef. The land is fertile 
and the climate, in the highlands, very healthy. 
Georgia is yet an infant ſettlement ; but bids fair to be a 
opulous and flouriſhing fate, under the influence of its wiſe 
and liberal policy. Ihe plan of a univerſity lately adopted 
there, is novel; but ſeems calculated to produce the moſt ſal- 
tary effects. The literary gentlemen throughout the ſtate 
are combined, and incorporated for the purpoſe of ſuperin- 
tending the literature of the ſtate. They are to be governed 
by certain laws of their own making—and have the power of 
making ſuch regulatiovs as they think neceſſary reſpecting 


| colleges, academies, and ſchools. An annual meeting of the 


whole ſociety is to be held; in which laws ſhall be made, 
and degrees conferred upon ſuch ſtudents in any of the acad- 
emies, as ſhall be deemed qualified. A diploma entitles any 
citizen of the ſtate to be a member of the univerſity. | 

The deſign of the inſtitution, is to render the ſyſtem of 
education uniform, throughout the ſtate ; and to effect this 
purpoſe, the univerſity determine that only one kind of books 
in any ſcience, ſhall be vſed in all the academies, and ſchools 
in the ſtate. | 

The funds of rliis inſtitution are 40,000 acres of land; a 
thouſand pounds 1n each county ; with all the monies andlands 
granted for the ſupport of ſchools before the revolution. 

Such a plan at education, which excludes the principles 
of diffention, and combines the leading men of the ſtate in 
che {ame ſociety, conſtitutes the firmeſt baſis of political and 
religious harmony. 


0 
The tract of country called Vermont, has Connecticut riv- 
er on the eaſt, Maſſachuſetts on the ſouth, New- York and 
Lake Champlain on the weſt, and Canada on the north. It 
is about one hundred and fifty miles in length from north 
to ſouth ; and fifty in breadth from eaſt to weſt. The right 
to it was, before the war, claimed both by New-Hampſhire 
and New-Yors, When hoftilitics commenced between 
* | 
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Great-Britain and America, the inhabitants, conſidering 
themſelves as in a fate of nature, without government, and 
not within any legal juriſdiction, aſſociated, and formed a 
conſtitution of civil government. Under this conſtitution 
they exerciſed all the powers of an independent ſovereign 
ſtate, Some attempts were made by New-York to prevent 
the cſtabliſhment of their independence; and the claims of 


the contending parties were once ſubmitted to Cengreſs. 


But either thro neglect, jealouſy, or deſign, in one or both 
parties, the queſtion was not brought to a federal deciſion, 
But at the ſeſſion of the Legiſlature of New-York, in july 
1789, an act paſſed, appointing commiſſioners to acknow- 
ledge the independence of the ſtate, and the terms of ſepera- 
tion were agreed upon, 

Vermont is rapidly ſettling by emigrations from the 
New-England ſtates, as well as by natural population. Its 
preſent inhabitants may be one hundred thouſand. Its foil 
1s generally fertile ; producing wheat, corn, and graſs in 
abundance. It is covered with excellent timber. Its inhabi- 
tants are, as is common in new ſettlements, hardy and in- 
duſtrious; and during the late war, when the ſtate was a 
frontier, they diſtinguiſned themſelves by their bravery; 
particularly in the battle at Bennington. Its northweſtern 
boundary 15 Lake Champlain, which communicates with the 
St, Lawrance. By this conveyance on the norts., by Hud- 
ſon's river, which is but twenty miles from the line, on the 
ſouth-weſt, and by Connecticut river on the eaſt, this Nate 
is ſupplied with foreign commodities, and finds a market for 
its own produce, 

This ſtate is divided by a large mountain, running from 
north to ſouth, through the whole ſtate, called the Greer 
Manantain, which gives the Rate its name.“ 

Bennington, is a well built town on the weſtern border of 
the ſtate, and ſtands in an elevated ſituation. 

Vermont ccnduQed its military operations, during the 
war, independent of the United States —raiſed and paid its 
own troops emitted and redeemed bills of credit, and paid 
its own debts, 

Z ExGLisH PROVINCES. 
Canada, on the north of the United States, is a large 


Verdmont, a Green Mountain. 
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coantry, originally ſettled by the French, but conquered by 


the Engliſh, who have held poſſeſſion of it ever ſince. 
The Engliſh governor reſides at Quebec, a large well forti- 
fied town on the St. Lawrance. 'The principal articles of 
trade are furs and ſkins. 

Nova Scotia belongs alſo to the Fngliſh. It is generally a 


| barren country, but commands the entrance into Canada, and 


alfords many advantages in carrying on the fimery. The 
metropolis rs Halifax. 


SPANISH PROVINCES, 


The two Floridas are Spaniſh provinces, on the ſouth of 
the United States. They extend from the Atlantic to the 
Mifſiſippi. St. Auguſtine, the capital of Eaſt Florida, lies 
upon the Atlantic ; and Penſacola, the capital of Weſt-Flor- 
Ma, is ſituated upon a ſmell bay in the gulph of Mexico. 

One of the Floridas was conquered and taken from the 
Engliſn by Spain, during the late war; and the other was 
given up by treaty, at the peace in 1783. 


C19 A Fo. AMY. 
A SKETCH of the His TORY of the late WAR in AMERICA. 


HE attempts of the Britiſh parliament to raiſe a rey- 
enue in America, without her conſent, occaſioned the 
late war, which ſeperated this country from Great-Britain. 

The firſt atterspt of conſequence was the famous Stamp 
AZ, March, 1765. By this, the Americans were oblig- 
ed to make uſe of ſtamped paper, for all notes, bonds, and 
other legal inſtruments; on which paper a duty was to be 
paid, 

This act occaſioned fuch general uneaſineſs in America, 
that the parliantent thought proper to repcal it, the year af- 
ter it was made. 

But the next year (1767) the Tea Ae was framed, by 
which a heavy duty was laid upon tea, glaſ:, paper, and 
many other articles, which were much uſed in America. 
This threw the colonies into confuſion, and excited ſuch re- 
ſentment among the people, that the parliament, three years 
alter, took off three fourths of the duty. 

The duiy was fill diſagreeable te the Americans, who 
entered into refolutions not to import and conſume Briti{h 
manufactures, 
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A ſew years after (in 1773) the people of Boſton, who 


were determined not to pay duties on tea, went on board 
ſome ſhips belonging to the Eaſt-India company, which lay 
in the harbor and threw all the tea overboard. In other 
parts of America, violent oppoſition was made to Britiſh 
taxation. 

This oppoſitien enkindled the reſentment of the Britiſh 
parliament, which they expreſſed the next year (1774) by 
mutting the port cf Boſton, which ruined the trade of that 
flouriſhing town, This act was followed ,by others, by 
which the conſtitution of Maſſachuſetts was new modelled, 


and the liberties of the people infringed, 


Theſe raſh and cruel meaſures, gave great and univerſal 
alarm to the Americans. General Gage was ſent to Boſton, 
to enforce the new laws ; but he was received with coldneſs, 
and oppoſed with ſpirit in the execution of his commiſſion, 

The aſlemblies throughout America, remonſtrated and 
petitioned, At the ſame time many contributions of mo- 
ney and proviſions from every quarter, were ſent to the in- 
habitants of Boſton, who , were ſuffering in conſequence of 
the port-bi:l, 

The ſame year, troops arrived in Boſton, to enforce the 
wicked and unjuſt acts of the Britiſh parliament. Fortifi- 
cations were ereted on Boſton neck, by order ef General 
Gage ; and the ammunition and ſtores in Cambridge and 
Charlefttown, were ſeized and ſecured. 

In September, deputies from moſt of the colonies met in 
ch at Philadelphia, Theſe delegates approved of the 
conduct of the people of Maſachuſetts; u robe a letter to 
General Gage; publiſhed a declaration of rights ; formed 
an aſſociation not to import, or ufe Britiſh goods; fent à 
petition to the king of Great-Britain ; an addreſs to the in- 
habitants of that Kingdom ; another to tae inhabitants of 
Canada; and another to the inhabitants of the colonies. 

In the beginning of the next year (1775) was paſted the 
Fiſhery-Bill, by which the northern colonies were forbid to 
fiſh on the banks of Newfoundland, for a certain time. 
This bore hard upon the commerce of theſe colonies, which 
was in a great meaſure ſupported by the fiſhery, Soon al- 
ter, another bifl was paſſed, which reſtrained the trade of 
the middle and ſouthern colonies, to Great-Britain, Ireland, 
and the Weſt-Indies, except ander certain conditions. 
Theſe repeated acts of oppreſſion on the part of Great-Brt- 
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tain, alienated the aſtections of America from her parent and 
ſovereign, and produced a combined oppoſition to the whole 
ſyſtem of taxation. "+ 

Preparations began to be made, to oppoſe by force, the 
execution of theſe acts of parliament, The militia of the 
country were trained to the uſe of arms—great encourage- 
ment was given for the manufacture of gunpowder, ard meaſ- 
ures were taken to obtain all kinds of military ſtores. 

In February, Colonel Leilie was ſeat with a detachment 
of troops from Boſton, to take poſſeſſion of ſome cannon at 
Salem. But the people had intelligence of the defign—took 
up the draw- bridge in that town, and prevented the tro 
from paſſing, until the cannon were ſec ured ; ſo that the ex- 
pedition failed. ; 

In April, Colonel Smith, and Major Pitcairn, were ſent 
with a body of troops, to deitroy the military ftores which 
had been collected at Concord, about twenty miles from Boſ- 
ton. At Lexington, the militia were eollected on a green, 
to oppoſe the incurſion of the Britiſh forces, Theſe were 
fired upon by the Britith troops, and eight men Killed on 
the ſpot. | | 

The militia were diſperſed, and the troops proceeded to 
Concord; where they deſtroyed a few fiores. But on their 
return, they were inceſſantly harraiſed by the Americans, 
who inflamed with juft reſentment, fired upon them from 
houſes and fences, and purſued them to Boſton, 

Here was ſpilt the fr? blood in the late war; a war which 
ſevered America from the Britiſh empire. Lexington open- 
ed the firt ſcene of the great drama, which, in its progreſs, 
exhibited the moſt illuſtrious characters and events, and clo- 
{ed with a revolution, equally glorious for the actors, and 
important in its conſequences to the human race, 

This battle rouied all America. The militia collected 
from all quarters, and Boſton was, in a few days, heſieged b 
twenty than ſand men. A ſtop was put to all e ade 
between the town and country, and the inhabitants were re- 
duced to great want of proviſions, General Gage promiſed 
to let the people depart, if they would deliver up their arms. 
The people complied, but when the General had obtained 
their arms, the peridious wreteh refuſed to let the people go. 

In the mean time, a ſmall number of men under the com- 


mand of Colonel Allen, and Colonel Eaſton, without any 


„ 
public orders, ſurprized and took the Britiſh garriſon at Ti. 


conderoga, without the loſs of a man. 

In June following. our troops attempted to fortiſy Bun- 
er-hill, which lies in Charleftown, and but a mile and a half 
from Boſton, They had, during the night, thrown up a 
ſmall breaſt work, which ſheltered them from the fire of the 
Britiſh cannon. But the next morning, the Britiſh army was 


ſent todrive them from the kill, and landing under cover 


of their cannon, they ſet fire to Charleſton, which was con- 


iumed, and marched to attack our troops in the entrench- 


ments. A ſevere engagement enſue ], in which the Britiſh 
ſuffered a very great loſs, both of officers and privates. 
They were repulſed at firſt, and thrown into diſorder ; but 
they finally carried the fortification with the point of the 
bayonet. 'The Americans ſuffered a ſmall loſs, compared 
with the Britiſh ; but the death of the brave General War- 
ren, Who fell in the action, a martyr to the cauſe of his coun- 
try, was ſeverely felt, and univerſally lamented, 


About this time, the Continental Congreſs appointed 
George Waſhington, Eſq. a native of Virginia, to the chief 
command of te American army. This gentleman had been 
a diflinguiſhed and ſucceſsful officer in the preceding war, 
and he ſeemed deftined by heaven to be the ſavior of his 


country. He accepted the appointment with a dihdence 


which was a proof of his prudence and his greatneſs. He re- 
fuſed any pay for eight years laborious and arduous ſervice; 
and by his matchleſs ſkill, fortitude and perſeverance, con- 
&aRed America through indiſcribable difficulties, to inde- 
pendence and peace. While true merit is eſteemed, or vir- 
rue honored, mankind will never ceaſe to revere the mem- 
ory of this Hero ; and while gratitude rema'ns in the hu- 
man breaſt, the praiſes of WASHINGTON (hall dwell on ev- 
Americaa tongue. 

General Waſkington, with other -cfficers appointed by 
Congreſs, arrived at Cambridge, and took command of the 
American army in July. From this time, the affairs of A- 
meriea began to aa ne the appearance of a regular and gen- 
eral oppoſition to the forces of Great-Britain. 


In Autumn, a body of troops under the command of 
Gen. Montgomery, beſieged and took the garrifon at St. 
John's, which commands the entrance inte Canada. The 
priſoners amounted to about ſeven hundred, Gen. Mont: 
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gomery purſued his ſucceſs, and took Montreal; and de- 
{gned to puſh his victories to * = ; 

A body of troops, commanded by Arnold, was ordered to 
march ro Canada, by the river Kennebek, and through the 
wilderneſs. After ſuffering every hardſhip, and the moſt 
diſtreſſing hunger, they arrived in Canada, and were joined 
by Gen. Montgomery, before Quebec. This city, which 
vas commanded by Gov. Carleton, was immediately beſteg- 
ed, Put there being little hope of taking the town by a 
ſiege, it was determined to ſtorm it. 

The attack was made on the laſt day of December, but 
proved enſecceſstul, and fatal to the brave General, who 
with his aid, was killed in attempting to ſcale the walls. 

Of the three diviſions which attacked the town, one only 
entered, and that was obliged to ſurrender to ſuperior force. 
After this defeat, Arnold, who now commandcd the troops, 
continued ſome uonths before Quebec, altho his troops ſuf- 
fered incredibly by cold and fickneſs. But the next ſpring, 
the Americans were obliged to retreat from Canada. 

About this time the large and flouriſhing town of Norfolk 
in Virginia, was wantonly burnt, by order of Lord Dun- 
more, the royal governor. 

Gen. Gage went to England in September, and was fuc- 
cee ded in the command by General Howe. 

Falmouth, a conſiderable town in the province of Main, 
in Maſſachuſetts, ſhared the fate of Norfolk; being laid in 
ahes by order of the Britiſh Admiral. 

The Britiſh King entered into treaties with ſome of the 
German princes for about ſeventeen thouſand men, who 
were to be ſent to America the next year, to aſſiſt in ſabdu- 
ing the colonies. The Britiſa parliament alſo paſſed an act, 
forbidding all intercourſe with America; and while they re- 
pealed the Boſton port and fiſhecy bills, they declared all 
American property on the high ſeas, forfeited to the captors. 
This act indycel Congreſs to change the mode of carrying 
on the war; and meaſures were taken te anney the enemy 
in Boſton, - For this purpoſe, batteries were opened on ſeve- 
ral hills, from whence ſhot and bonibs were thrown into the 
town, But the batteries which were opened on Dorcheſter 
point had the beſt effect, and ſoon obliged General Howe 
to abandon the town. In March, 1776, the Britiſh troops 
embarked for Hahfax, and General Waſkington entered the 
town ia triumph, 
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In the enfuing ſummer, a ſmall ſquadron of tips com. 


manded by Sir Peter Parker, and a body ef troops under the T 
Generals Cliaton and Cornwallis, attempted to take Charleſ. 15 
ton, the capital of South-Carolina. The ſhips made a vio. | 
leat attack upon the fort on Sullivan's Iſland, but were te de 
pulſed with great loſs, and the expedition was abandoned. ” 


In July, Congreſs publiſhed their declaration of Indepen. 
dence, which for ever ſeparated America from Great- Britain, 
This great event took place two hundred and eighty-four 
years after the firſt diicovery of America by Columbus 
one hundred and feventy, from the firſt eFectual ſettlement 
in Virginia—and one hundred and fifty-fix from the firf 
ſettlement of Plymouth in Maflachuſetts, which were the 
earlieſt Engliſh ſettlements in America. 

Juſt after this declaration, General Howe, with a power. 
ful force, arrived near New-York ; and landed the troops 
upon Staten Iſland. General Waſhington was in New. 
York with about thirteen thouſand men, encamped either in N of 
the city or the neighboriog fortifications, of 

The operations of the Britiſh began by the action on Ml T7 
Long-Iſland, in the month of Auguſt. The Americans 
were defeated, and Gen. Sullivan aad Lord Stirling, witha e. 
large body of men, were made prifoners. The night after 
the engagement, a retreat was ordered, and executed with 19 
ſuch ſilence, that the Americans left the iſland without alar- 
ming their enemies, and without loſs. 

In September the city of New- Vork was abandoned by 
the American army, and taken by the Britith, _ 

In November, Fort Wamington, on York Iſland. was a 


taken, and more than two thouſand men made priſoners. Ii © 
Fort Lee, oppoſite to Fort Wachington, on the Jerſey ſhore, H 
was ſoon after taken, but the garriton cHhaped. ed 

About the ſame time, General Clinton was feat with a bo- th 
dy of troops to take poſſelion of Kho le. Illand; and ſac- I © 
ceede!, In addition to all theſe loſſes ant defeats, the A-“ 
merican army ſuffered by deſertion, and more by ſickneſs, a, 


which was epidemic, and very mortal. 

The northern army at Ticondecogy, vas in a diſagrezabk 
fituation, particularly after the the hattle on lake Cha nplain, Im 
in wiich the Amzricm force, corfifting of a fer light vei- INI ti 
ſels, un ler the con nind of Arnold and General Waterbury, Nd w 
was totaliy diſperſel. But Gearral Carleton, inſtead of B 
parſuing his vitory, lan led at Crowa Paint, tegonngiter ed of v 
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gur poſts at Ticonderoga and Mount Independence, and re- 
turned to winter quarters in Canada. 

At the cloſe of this year, the American army was dwin- 
Hed to a handful of men ; and general Lee was raken pri- 
ſoner in New-Jerſey, Far from being diſcouraged at theſe 
loſſes, Congreſs took meaſures to raiſeandeſtabliſh an army. 


In this critical fituation General Waſhington ſurprized 
and took a large body of Heſſians, who were cantoned at 
Trenton; and ſoon aſter, another body of the Britiſh troops, 
at Pinceton. The addreſs in planning and executing theſe en- 
terprizes, reflected the highett honor on the commander, and 
the ſucceſs revived the deſponding hopes of America, The 


loſs of General Mercer, a gallant officer, at Princeton, was 


the principal circumſtance that allayed the joys of victory. 


The following year (1777) was diſtinguiſhed by very 
memorable events, in faver of America, On the opening 
of the campaign, Governor Tryon was ſent with a body 
of troops, to deſtroy the {ſtores at Danbury, in Connecticut. 
This plan was executed, and the town moſtly burnt. 'The 
enemy ſuffered in their retreat, and the Americans loſt 
General Wooſter, a brave and experienced officer, 

General Preſcot was taken from his quarters on Rhode- 
Iſland, by the addreſs and enterptize of Colonel Barton, and 
conveyed priſoner to the continent. 


General Burgoyne, who commanded the northern Britiſh 
army, took poſſeſſion of Ticonderoga, which had been 
abandoned by the Americans. He puſhed his ſucceſles, 
eroſſed Lake George, and encamped upon the banks of the 
Hudſon, near Saratoga. His progreſs however was check- 
ed, by the defeat of Colonel Baum, near Benington, in which 
the undiſciplined militia of Vermont, under General Stark, 
diſplayed unexampled bravery, and captured almoſt the 
whole detachment. | 

The militt4 aſſembled from all parts of New-England to 
top the progreſs of General Burgoyne. 


Theſe, with the regular troops, formed a reſpectable ar- 
my, commanded by General Gates. After two ſevere ac- 
tions, in which the Generals Lincoln and Arnold, behaved 
with uncommon galantry, and were wounded, General 
Burgoyne found himſelf encloſed with brave troops, and 
was forced to ſurrender his whole army, amounting to ten 
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thouſend men, into the hands of the Americans, This hap. 
pened in October. 

This event diffuſed a univerſal joy over America, and laid 
a foundation for the treaty with France, 

But before theſe tranſactions, the main body of the Britiſh 
forces had embarked at New- York, ſailed up the Cheſapeek, 
and landed at tne head of Elk river. The army Won began 
their march for Philadelphia, General Waſhington had de. 
termined to oppoſe them, and for this purpoſe made a ſtand 
upon the heights, nzar Brandywine Creek. Here the armies 
engaged, and the Americans were overpowered, and ſuffered 
great loſs. The enemy ſoon purſued thæir march and took pol. 
iefion of Philadelphia towards the cloſe of September. 


Not long after, the two armies were again engaged at 
Germantown, and in the beginning of the action, the Amer. 
icans had the advantage; but by fome unlucky accident, 
the fortune of the day was turned in favor of the Britiſh, 
Both ſides ſuffered conſiderable loſſes ; on the fide of the 
Americans, was General Naſh. 


In an attack upon the forts at Mud-Ifland and Red Bank, 
the Heſſians were gnſucceſiful, and their commander, Colo. 
rel Nonop, killed. The Britiſh alſo loſt the Auguſta, a 
ſhip of the line. But the forts were afterwards taken, and 
the navigation of the Delaware opened. General Waſhing- 
ton was reinforced, with part of the troops which had com- 
poſed the northern army, under General Gates; and both 
armies retired to winter quarters, 


In October the ſame month in which General Burgoyne 
was taken at Saratoga, General Vaughan, with a ſmall fleet, 
ſailed up Hudſon's river, and wantonly burnt Kingſton, a 
peautiful Dutch ſettlem nt, on the weſt ſidt of che river. 


The beginning of the next year, (1778) was diftinguiſhec 
by a treaty of Alliance between France and America; bj 
which we obtained a powerful aud generous ally. When 
the Engliſh miniftry were informed that this treary was on 
foot, they diſpatched commiliioners to America, to attemp! 5 
reconciliation. But America would not now accept their oer. 
Early in the ſpring, Covat de Eſtaing, with a ticet of fifteen 
ſail of the line, was tent by the court of France, to alliſt America- 

General Howe left the army, and returned te England ; 


* 


the commend then devolved upon Sir Henry Clinton. I. 
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jane the Britiſh army left Philadelphia, and marched for 
New-York. On their march they were annoyed by the 
americans ; and at Monmouth, a very regular action took 
place, between part of the armies ; the enemy was repulſed 
with great loſs ; and had General Lee obeyed his orders, a 
ſonal victory muſt have been obtained. General Lee, tor 
his ill conduct that day, was ſuſpended, and was never after- 
wards permited to join the army. 

In Auguſt, General Sullivan, with a large body of troops, 
tempted to take poſſeſſion of Rhode-Iſland, but did not 
ſucceed, Soon after, the ſtores and ſhipping at Bedford, in 
Maſſachuſetts, were burnt by a party of the Britiſh troops. 
The ſame year, Savannah, the capital of Georgia, was taken 
by the Britiſh, under the command of Colonel Campbell. 
In the following year (1779) General Lincoln was ap- 
dointed to the command of the ſouthern army. 

Governor Tryon and Sir George Collier made an incur- 
ian into Connecticut, and burnt, with wanton harbarity, 
the towns of Fatrfield and Norwalk. But the American 
arms were crowned with ſucceſs, in a bold attack upon Sto- 
ney Point, which was ſurprized and taken by General 
Wayne, in the night of the 15th of July. Fire hundred 
ren were made priſoners, with a ſmall loſs on either ſide. 

A party of Britiſh forces attempted this ſummer, to build 
fort on Penobſcot river, for the purpoſe of cutting timber 
in the neighboring foreſts. A plan was laid, by Maſſachu- 
ſetts, to diſlodge them, and a conſiderable fleet collected for 
the purpoſe. But the plan failed of ſucceſs, and the whole 
marine force feil into the hands of the Britiſh, except ſume 
elſels, which were burnt.by the Americans themſelves, 

in October, General Lincoln and Count de Eſtaing made 
m atault upon Savannah; but they were repulſed with 
confiderable ioſs. In this action, the celebrated Poliſh Count 
Pulaſki, who had acquired the reputation of a brave ſoldier, 
vas mortally wpunded, | 

In this ſummer, General Sullivan marched with a body of 
troops, into the Indian country, and burnt and deſtroyed 
al their proviſions and ſettlements, that fell in their way. 
In the epening of the campaign, the next year (1780) the 
dritiſh troops left Rhode-Ifland. An expedition under 
General Clinton and Lord Cornwallis, was undertaken 
punk Charleſton, South-Carolina, where General Lincoln 
commanded, This town, after a cloſe ſiege of about fix 
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weeks, was ſurrendered to the Britiſh commander ; ang 
General Lincoln, and the whole American garriſon, were 
made priſoners. i 
General Gates was appointed to the command in the ſo. 
thern department, and another army collected. In Auguſt, 
Lofd Cora wallis attacked the American troops, at Camden, 
in South- Carolina, and routed them with conſiderable lo, 
He afterwards marched thro the ſouthern ſtates, and ſuppo- 
ſed them entirely ſubdued. 

The ſame ſummer, the Britiſh troops made frequent in. 
curtions from New-York into the Jerfies ; ravaging and 
plundering the country, In ſome of theſe deſcents, the 
Rev. Mr. Caldwell, a reſpectable clergyman and warm pat- 
2 and his lady, were inhumanly murdered by the ſavage 
ſoidiery. 

In . a French fleet, under Monſieur de Ternay, with a 
body of land forces, commanded by Count de Rochambeau, 
arrived at Rhode: Iſland, to the great joy of the Americans. 
This year was alſo diſtinguiſhed by the infamous treaſon 
of Arnold. General Waſhington having fome bufineſs to 
tranſact at Wethersfield, in Connecticut, left Arnold to com- 
mand the important poſt of Weſt- Point, whic guards a pal 
in Hudſon's river, about ſixty miles from New- Vork. Ar- 
nold's conduct in the city of Philadelphia, the preceding 
winter, had been cenſured ; and the treatment he received 
ia conſequence, had given him offence, ; 

_ He determined to take revenge; and for this purpoſe, 
he entered into a negociation with Sir Henry Clinton, to 
deliver Weſt-Point, and the army, into the hands of the 
Britiſh, While General Waſhington was abſent, he dif- 
moun:ed the cannon in ſome of the forts, and took other 

*ſteps to render the taking of the poſt eaſy for the enemy. 

But by a providential diſcovery, the whole plan was de- 
feated. Major Andre, aid to General Clinton, a brave ofti- 
cer, who had been ſent up the river as a ſpy, to concert the 
plan of operations with Arnold, was taken, condemned by a 
court martial, and executed, Arnold made his eſcape, by 
getting on board the Vulture, a Britiſh veſſe) which lay in 
the river, His conduct has ftamped him with infamy ; 
and, like all traitors, he is deſpiſed by all mankind, Gene- 
eral Waſhington arrived in camp juſt after Arnold had made 
his eſcape, and reſtored order in the garriſon, | 

After the defeat of General Gates, in Carolina, Genera! 
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Greene was appointed to the command in the ſouthern de- 
partment, From this period, things in that quarter wore a 
more favorable aſpect. Colonel I arleton, the active com- 
mander of the Britiſh legion, was defeated by General Mor- 
gan, the intrepid commander of the rifle men. Tt 
After a variety of movements, the two armies met at Guil- 
ford, in North-Carolina, Here was one of the beft fought 
actions during the war. General Greene and Lord Corn- 
wallis exerted themſelves at the head of their reſpective ar- 
mies, and altho the Americans were obliged ro retire from 
the field of battle, yet the Britiſh army ſuffered an immenſe 
loſs, and could not purſue the victory. This action hap- 
pened on the 15th of March, 1781. 


In the fpring, Arnold, who was made a Brigadier General | 


in the Britiſh ſervice, with a ſmall number of troops, ſailed 
for Virginia, and plundered the country, This called the 


attention of the French fleet to that quarter and a naval en- 


gagement took place hetween the Englith and French, in 
which ſome of the Enyliſh ſhips were much damaged, and 
one entirely diſabled, 

After the battle at Guilford, General Greene moved to- 
wards South- Carolina, to drive the Britiſn from tneir p3ſts 
in that ſtate, Here Lord Rawdon obtained an inconfide: a. 
ple advantage over the Americans, near Camden. Rut 
General Greene more than rec ered this difad antage, by 
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the brill'ant and ſucceſsful action at the Eutas Springs 3 


vw here General Marian dili:nguifned himſelt, ard rhe brave 
Colonel Waſhington was wounded and taken prito: er. 


Lord Cornwallis, finding General Greene fuccef ful in 
Carolina, marched to Virginia, collected his forces, 211! tors 
titted himſelf in Yorktown. In the mean tire e mnaile 
an incurſion into Connecticut, burnt a part of N Lopdong 
took Fort Griſwold by ftorm, and put the garriſon to the 
ſword. The garriſ.a conſiſted chiefly of men fonts cos 
lected froms the litiſe town of Groton, „ hich by the favace 
cruelty of the Britiſn officer who commande the at ack, 
loit in one hour, al noſt all its heals of families. he brave 
Colonel Ledvard, who commanded the fort, yas lau sh 
his own ſword, after he had ſourrendered, 


. 


The Marquis de ja Fayette, the hrave and generous noble 
man, whoſe feryices command : pratitucs vi 64ery Ameri- 
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can, had been diſpatched from the main army, to watch the 
motions of Lord Cornwallis in Virginia, 

About the laſt of Auguſt, Count de Grafle arrived with a 
large fleet in the Cheſapeek, and blocked up the Britiſh 
troops at Yorktown, Admiral Greaves, with a Britiſh 
fleet, appeared off the Capes, and an action ſucceeded ; but 
it was not deciſive, 

. General Waſhington had, before this time, moved the 
main body of his army together with the French troops, to 
the"outhward ; and as ſoon as he heard of the arrival of the 
French fleet in the Cheſapeek, he made rapid marches to the 
head of Elk, where embarking, the troops ſoon arrived at 
Yorktewn. 

A cloſe fiege immediately commenced, and was carried on 
with ſuch vigor, by the combined forces of America, and 
Franc , that Lord Cornwallis was obliged to ſurrender, 
This glorious event, which took place on the 19th of Octo- 
ber, 1781, decided the conteſt in favor of America, and laid 
the foundation of a general peace. 

A few months after the ſurrender of Cornwallis, the Bri- 
tin eyacuated all their poſts in South-Carolina and Georgia, 
and retired to the main army in New- Vork. 

The next ſpring (1782) Sir Guy Carleton arrived in New- 
York, and took command of the Britiſh army in Amer- 
ea. Immediately after his arrival, he acquainted General 
Waſhington and Congrefs, that negociations for a peace had 
been commenced at Paris. 

On the zoth of November 1782, the proviſional articles 
of peace were ſigned at Paris, by which Great. Britain ac- 
krowledged the indepeadence and foyercignty of the United 
States of America, 

Thus ended a long and arauous conflict, in which Great- 
Britain expended near a hundred millions of money, with 
an hundred thoufand lives, and won nothing. America 
endured every cruelty and diſtreſs from her enemies; loſt 
many lives and much treaſure—but delivered herſelf &ram a 
foreign dominion, and gained a rank among the nations of 
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ORATION, delivered at Boſton, March 5, 1772, by Dr. 
Jos r H WARREN ; in commemoration of the evening of the 
:fth of March, 1770; when a number of citizens were 
killed by a party of the Britiſh troops, quartered among them 


in a time of peace. 


\ HEN we turn over the hiſtoric page, and trace the 
riſe and fall of States and Empires; the mighty re- 
rolutions which have ſo often varied tke face of the world, 
ſtrike our minds with ſolemn ſurprize, and we are naturally 
ed to ſearch for the 2auſes of ſuch aſtoniſhing changes. 
That man is formed for /ecia/ life, is an obſervation, which 
don our firſt enquiry, preſents itſelf to our view. Gov- 
ernment has its origin in the aveainefs of individuals, and 
hath for its end, the frergth and ſecurity Of all; and fo long 
as the means of effecting this important end, are thoroughly 
known, and religiouſly attended to, goverament is one of the 
richeſt bleſſings to mankind, and ought to be held in the 
nonett veneration. 
in young and ne- formed communities, the grand deſign 
of this inſtitution, is moſt generally underſtood, and moit 
ſtrictly regarded; the motives which urged to the ſocial 
eompact, cannot be at once forzoiton, and Hat equality 
which is remembered to have ſubſiſted ſo lately among the::, 
prevents thoſe ho are clothed with authority from attempt: 
ing to invade the freedom cf their brethren ; or, if ſuch an 
attempt is made, it prevents the community from ſuffering 
the offender to go unpuniſned. Every member feels it to be 
ls intereſt, agd knows it to be his duty, to preſerve invio- 
late the conſtitution on which the public ſafety depends, 
and is equally ready to afilt the mag/2rate in the execution 
of the laws, and the /a5;e# in the defence of his right. So 
long as the noble attachment to a conſtitution, founded on 
tree and benevolent principles, exiſts in full vigor, in any 
that ſtate muſt be flouriſhing and happy. 
was this noble attachment to a free conſtitution which 
' ancient Rome from the ſmalleſt begir.nmgs, to chat 
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1 
bright ſummit of happineſs and glory to which ſhe arrived; 


and it was the loſs of i which plunged her from that ſum. 
mit into the black gulf of infamy and ſlavery, It was 255 
attachment which inſpired her ſenators with wiſdom ; it 
was this which glowed in the breaſts of her heroes; it was 
this which guarded her liberties, and extended her domin- 
ions, gave peace at home, and commanded reſpect abroad: 
and when 74s decayed, her magittrates loſt their reverence 
for juſtice and laws, and degenerated into tyrants and opprel. 
ſors—her ſenators, forgettul of their dignity, and feduced 
by baſe corruption, betrayed their couutry—her ſoldiers, 
regardleſs of their relation to the community, and urged 829 
by the hopes of plunder and rapine, unicelingly committed 
the mot flagr-nt enormities; and hired to the trade of death, 
with relentleſs fury they perpetrated the moſt cruel murders ; 
by which the ſtreets of imperial Rome were drenched with 
her able blood. I hus this enpr of the world loſt her 
dominions abroad, and her inhabitants, diif>lute in their 
manners, at length became contented {{awes; and ſhe ſtands 
to this day, the ſcorn and derifion of nations, and a monu— 
went of this eternal truth, that public happine/s depends au a 
wirtugus and unſparen altachm-nt te a free conſtitution. 

It was this attachment to à conſtitution, founded on free 
and benevolent principles, which inipired the firſt ſettlers of 
this country: they fav with grief the daring outrages com- 
mitted on the free conſtitution of their native land- they 
knew that nothing but a civil war could at that time reſtoie 
its priſtine purity, So hard was it to reſolve to embrue their 
hands in the % d of their brethren, that they choſe rather 
to quit their fair poſſeſſions, and feek another habitation i 2 
dillant clime. When they came to this new world, which 
they fairly purchaſed of the Indian natives, the only right 
fal proprictors, they cultivated the thea barren foil, by 
their inceſſant labor, and defended their dear-baught poſſeſ- 
fious with the fortitude of the chriſtian, and the bravery 0! 
the he to. 

After various ſtruggles, which, during the tyrannic reigns 
of the houſe of Sruakr, were conſtantly maintained 
bet veen right and wrong, between liberty and flavery, the 
c--1nection between Great- Pritain and this colony was iet: 
tled in the reiga of Ning William and Queen Mary, by # 
compact, the conditions of which, were exprefled in a char- 
ter; by which all the liberties. and immunitics of Britin 
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ſubjects, were ſecured to this province, as bully, and as abſo- 
lutely as they poſſibly could be by any human inſtrument 
which can be deviſed, It is undeniably true, that the great- 
eſt and moſt important right of a Britiſh ſubje& is, that . 
Hall be governed by no laws but thoſe ts which he, either in 
perfon or by his repreſentative, hath given his conſent © and 
this I will venture to afſert is the grand baſis of Britiſh free- 
dom : it is interwoven with the conſtitution ; and whenev- 
er this is loft, the conſtitution muſt be deftroyed,. 

Let us now allow ourſelves a few moments to examine the 
late as of the Britiſh parliament for taxing America, —Let 
us with candor judge whether they are conſtitutionally bind- 
ing upon us ;—if they are, i the name of juſtice, let us ſub- 
mit to them without one murmuring word. 

Firſt, I would aſk, whether the members of the Britiſh 
Houſe of Commons, are the democracy of this province? 
If they are, they are either the people of this province, or 
are elected by the people of this province, to repreſent them, 
and have therefore a conſtitutional right to originate a bill 
for taxing them; it ts moſt certain they are neither; and 
theretore nothing done by them can be ſaid to be dee by 
the democratic branck of our conſtitution, I would next 
aſk, whether the lords, who compoſe the ariſtocratic branch 
cf the legiſlature, are peers of America? I never heard it 
was (even in theſe extruordinary times) ſo much as preten- 
ded, and if they are not, certainly no act of zheirs can be ſaid 
to be the act of the ariſtocratic branch of our conſtitution. 
The power of the monarchic branch we with pleaſure ac- 
knowledge, refides in the king, who may acteither in per- 
ſon or by his repreſentative ; and I freely conſeſs that I can 
ke no reaſon w.hy a PROCLAMATION for raifmng Maney 774 
Ane rica, iſſued by the king's fel? authority, would not be 
equally conſiſtent with our conſtitution, and therefore equal + 
ly binding upon us with the late as of the Britifh parlia- 
ment fer taxing us. For it is plain, that if there is any valid- 
ty in thoſe as, it muſt ariſe altogether from the monarchi- 
cal branch of the legiſlature. And I further think, that ir 
would be at leaſt as equitable ; for I do not conceive it to 
be of the leaſt importance to us by avh9m our Property is 
taken away, fo long as it is taken wit Hut our conſeit, 1 
am very much at a Joſs to know by what figure of rh:toric, 
the inhabitants of this PR can be called fre /ubjef2r, 

; 2 


111 


when they are obliged to obey implicitly, ſuch laws as are 
made for them by men three thouſand miles off, whom ih 

| Know not, asd whom they never have empowered to att for 
them; or how they can be ſaid to have property, when a 
body of men, over whom they have not the ſeati coarroul, 
an who are not in any way accountable to them, tall 
oblige them to deliver up any part, or the whole of their ſub. 
ſtance, without even aiking their conſent. and yet, who. 
ever pretends that the late acts of the Britiſh parliament for 
taxing America, ought to be deemed biading upor. us, muſt 
admit at once that we are ab{ulute $SLAV:s and have no pro- 
perty of our own; orelſe that we may be FREEMEN, and 
at the ſame time, under the neceility of obeying the àrbitra- 
ry commands / tee 0Ver waAom we have no conttoul nor ia— 
fluence ; and that we may hade property of wir oz, «hich 
is catirely at H d*(po/at of angther. duch groſs abſurdicies, 
I believe will not be relitied n this enhghiencd age; and it 
ean be no matter of worder, that the people quickly per- 
ceived, and terioulty com, lained of the inroads Which theſe 


acts muſt unavoriably make upon their /iGerty, and of the. 


hazard to which their ae property is by them expoſed ; 
for if they nay be taxed without their conſent, even in the 
fmalleft trifle, they may aiſo, without their conſent, be de- 
prived of every thing they poſſeſs, although ever ſo valuable, 
ever ſo dear. Cenzinly it never entered the hearts of our 
anceſtors, that after ſo many dangers in this then deſolate 
_ wilderneſs, their hard-carced propeity ſhould be at the diſ- 
poſal of the Britiſh parliament. And as it was ſoon found 
that this taxation could not be ſupported by reaſon and argu- 
ment, it ſeemed neceſſary that one act of oppreſſion ſhould 
be enforced by another, and therecore contrary to our juſt 
rights as poſſc fing, or at lat having a juſt tile to poſſeſs, 
all the Iiberties and immunities of Britith ſubjects, a ſtanding 
army was eſtabliſhed among vs in a time of peace; and evi- 
deptly for the purpoſe of affecting that, which it was one 
principal deſign of the founders of the conſtitation to prevent 
(when they declared a ſtanding army in a time of peace to be 
againſt law) namely, for the enforcement of obedience to 
acts, which, upon fair 2xaminatien, appeared to be unjuſt and 
unconſtitutional. 
The ruinous contegquences of ſtanding armies to free com- 
munities, may be ſeen in the hiſtories of Syracuſe, Rome, and 


many other once {louriſhivg State:; ſome of which haye 


— — — — — 
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now ſcarce a name! Their banefu] influence is moſt ſud- 
deruly felt, when they are placed in pypulous cities; for, by 
a corcuptisn of morals, tne public lappineſs 18 im. nediately 
a4 ted. That ths is on of the etiects of quartering troops 
in 4 populous cicy, is a truth, to which many a muuraing 
parent, many A it detpairing chuld in this metropolis, matt 
bear a very meiancaoly teſtimony. Soldiers are allo taught 
o confider arms as the only arbiters by » hich every diſpute 
is to be decided between contending ſtates; they are in- 
lrutted 1plicrily to obey tneir Commanders, without en- 
quiring into the zultce ot tae cauſe they are engaged to ſup- 
port. tlence it is that they are ever ty be dreadcy as the ready 
engines of tyranny and cppreikon. And it is too obſerva- 
ble that they ate prone to introduce the ſame mode of deci- 
lion in he diſputes of individuals, and from thence have of- 
ten actien great animoſities between He and the inhabitants, 
who, whilit 1a a naked cetencclefs ſtate, are frequently in- 
ſuited aud avuſed by wn armed ſoldiery. And this will be 
more eſpecially the cale, when the troops are infor:acd that 
the intention of their being ſtationed in any City is to 0vrrawe 
the inhabitants. That this was the avowed deiign of ſtation- 


ing an armed force ja this town, is ſufficiently known 3 


and ave, my telloiw- citizens, have ſeen, ave have felt the 
tragical effects. The FATAL FIFTH or MARCH, 1770, 
can never be forgotten — The horrors of that dreadful night 


are but too deeply impreſſed on our hearts—Language is too. 


feeble to paint the emotions of our ſouls, when our ftreets 
were ftained with the S of aur brethren—when our ears 
were wounded by the groans of the dy;zg, and our eyes were 
tormented with the ſight ef the mangled bodies of the dead. 
When our alarmed imagination preſented to our view our 
houſes rapt in flames our children ſubjected to the barba- 
tous caprice of the raging ſoldiery our beauteous virgins 
expoſed to all the inſolence of unbridled paſſiun our virtu- 
ous wives, endeared to us by every tender tie, falling a ſacri- 
ce to worſe than brutal violence, and perhaps, like the 
tamed Lacretia, diſttacted with anguiſh and deſpair, ending 


their wretched lives by their own fair hands When we be- 


neld the authors of our diſtreſs parading in our ftreets, or 
dra en up in regular battalia, as tho in a hoſtile city, our 
hearts beat to arms; we ſnatched our weapons, almoſt re- 
ſolved, by one deciſive ſtroke. to avenge the death of our 


 Peugbtered brethren, and to ſecure from future danger, all 
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that we held moſt dear; but propitious heaven forbad the 
bloody carnage, and ſaved the threatened victims of our too 
keen reſentment, not by their diſcipline, not by their regu. 
lar array—20, it was royal Georges's livery that proved their 
ſhiel1—1it was that whicn turned the pointed engines of de. 
ſtructioa from their breaſts. "The thovghts of vengeance 
were ſoon buried in our inbred affection to Great- Britain, 
and calm reaſon dictated a method of removing the troops, 
more mild than an immediate recourſe to the tword. With 
united efforts you urged the immediate departure of the troops 
from the town—you urged it with a reſolution which enſur. 
ed ſucceſs you obtained your wiſhes, and the removal of 
the troops were affected, without one drop of their blood be. 
ing ſhed by the inhabitants. 

The immediate actors in the tragedy of that night were 
ſurreadered to juſtice, Ic is not mine to ſay how far they 
were guilty ! They have been tried by the country and 
ACQUITTED of murder ; and they are not again to be ar- 
raigned at an earthly bar ; but ſurely the men who have 
promiſcuouſly ſcattered death amidit the innocent inhabitants 
of a populous city, ought to ſee well to it, that they be 
prepared to ftand at the bar of an omniſcieat Judge! and 
all who contrived or encouraged the ſtationing of troops in 
this place, have reaſons of eternal importance, to reflect with 
deep contrition, on their baſe deſigns, and humbly to repent 
of their impious machinations. 

The voice of your fathers' blood cries to you from the 
— ns, ſcorn to be SLAVEs ! Ia vain, we met the 

rowns of tyrants —i1n vain we eroſſed the boiſterous ocean, 
found a new world, and prepared it for the happy refidence 
of Liberty—in vain we toiled—in vain we fought—we bled 
in vain, if you, our offspring, want valor to repel the al- 
ſaults of her invaders !—Stain not the glory of your worthy 
anceſtors, but like them reſolve never to part with your 
birthright ; be wiſe in your deliberations, and determined in 
your exertions for the preſervation of your liberty. Follow 
not the dictates of paſſion, but enliſt yourſelves under the ſa- 
cred banner of reaſon ; uſe every method in your power to 
fecure your rights; at leaſt prevent the curſes of poſterity 
from being heaped upon your memories. 

If you, with united zeal and fortitude, oppoſe the tor- 
rent of oppreſſion; it you feel the true fire of patriotiſm 


burning in your breafts ; if you, from your ſouls, deſpiſe 
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ze moſt gaudy dreſs that ſlavery can wear; it you really 
prefer the lonely cottage ( »hiltt bleſt with liderty) to gilded 
alaces ſurrounded with the enſigns of ſlavery, you may 
have the tulleſt aſſurance that tyranny, with her whole ac- 
curſed train, will hide her hideous head, in confuſion, ſhame 
and diſpair. If you perform your part, you muſt have the 
ſtrongeſt confidence, that the jame Alnizhty being, who pro- 
rected your pious and venerabie forefathers, who enabled 
them to turn a barren wilderneſs iato a fruitful field, who 
ſo often made bare his arm for their ſalvation, will {till be 
miadtul of you their offspring. 

May this ALMIGHTY ee preſide in all 
our councils May he direct us to ſuch meatures as he him- 
ſelf hall approve, and be pleaſed to bleſs. May we cver 
be favored of GOD. May our land be a land of liberty, the 
ſeat of virtue, the aſylum: of the opprefled, a name and a pra fe 
in the whole earth, until the laſt hock of time ſhall bury the 
empires of the world in unduitinguiſhed ruin! 


—— . ³ 8 


ORAT ION, delivered at Boſton, March 5, 1774, by 


the honarable Joun Hancock, E/q. in comme moration of 


the evening of the fjth of March, 11770 ; when a number 
of the citizens were killed by a party of the Britiſh troops, 
quartered among them, in à time of peace. 


MEN, BRETHREN, FATHERS, and FELLOW COUNTRYMEN! 


HE attentive gravity ; the venerable appearance of 


this crowded audience; the dignity which I behold. 


in the countenances of ſo many in this great aſſembly; the 
ſolemnity of the occaſion upon which we have met together, 
joined to a conſideration of the part I am to take in the im- 
portant buſineſs of this day, til me with an awe hitherto 
unknown ; and heighten the ſenſe which 1 have ever had, 
ot my unworthineſs to fill this ſacred deſk. But, allureu by 
the cail of ſome of my reſpected fellow citizens, with whoſe 
requelt it is always my greate& pleaſure to comply, I al- 
moſt forgot my want of ability to perform what they requir- 
ed. In this ſituation [ and my only ſupport, in aſſuring 
myſelf that a generous people will no ſeverely cenſure what 
they know was well intended, tho' its want of meri 
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ſnoeld prevent their being able to applaud it. And [I pray, 
that my ſincere attachment to the intereſt of my country, 
and my hearty deteitation of every deſign formed againſt her 
liberties, may be admitted as ſome apology for ray appear. 
ance in this place, 

J have always, from my earlieſt youth, rejoiced in the fe. 
licity of my fellow men; and have ever conſidered it as 
the indiſpenſalſe duty of every member of ſociety to pro. 
mote, as far as in him lies, the proſperity of every individu. 
al, but more eſpecially of the community to which he be. 
longs ; and alſo as a faithful ſubject of the Rate, to uſe his 
utmoit endeavors to detect, and having detected, ftrenuoufly 
to oppoſe every traiterous plot which its enemies may deviſe 
for its deſtruction. Security to the perſons and properties 
ef the governed, is ſo obviouſly the deſign and end of civil 
goverament, that to attempt a logical proof of ft, would be 
like burning tapers at noen day, to aſſiſt the ſun in enlighten- 
ing the world. It cannot be either virtuous or honorable, 
to attempt to ſupport a government, of which this is not the 
great and principal baſis; and it is to the laſt degree vicious 
and infamous to attempt to ſupport a government, chich 
manifeſtly tends to render the perſons and properties of the 
governed inſecure. Some boaſt of being fricnds to govern- 
ment; I am a friend to vightecus government, to a govern- 
ment ſounded upon the principles of reaſon and juſtice ; but 
J glory in publickly avowing my eternal enmity to tyranny, 
Is the preſent ſyſtem which the Britiſh adminiſtration have 
adopted for the government of the colonics, a righteous go- 
vernment? Or is it tyranny ?—#lere ſuffer me to aſk (and 
would to heaven there could be an anſwer) what tenderaels, 
what regard, reſpect, or confideration has Great- britain 
ſhewn, in their late tranſactions, for the ſecurity of the 
perſons or properties of the inhabitants of the colonies ? or 
rather, what have they omitted doing to deſtroy that ſecuri— 
ty ? They have declared that they have, ever had, and of 
right ought ever to have, full power to wake laws of fuffi- 
cient validity to bind the colonies in all caſes whatever : 
They have exerciſed this pretended right, by impoſing a tax 
upon us without our conſent ; and let we ſhouli ſhew ſome 
reluctance at parting with our property, her fleets and at- 
mies re ſear to ſupport their mad pretenſions. The town 
of B. ton over faichful to the Pritifh crow a, has been ir . 
cd by a Er tifl. fieet ; The troops of George the IId. 3.46 


. 


«ſed the wide Atlantic, not to engage an enemy, but to 
ait a band of T raitsrs, 111 trampling on the rights and lib- 
erties of his moſt loyal ſubjects, in America—thoſle rights and 
überties Which, as a father, he ought ever to regard, and as 
1 king, he is bound, in honor, to defend from violation, 
een at the riſque of his own life. 

8 Let not the hiſtory of the illuſtrious houſe of Brunſwick 
3 inform potterity, that a king, deſcended from that glorious 
)- Mnonarch George the IId. once fent his Britiſh 1ubjec&ts 
. Wi conquer and enflave his fubjeRts in America? but be 
e. ¶ perpetual infamy entailed upon that villain who dared to ad- 
is Nai his maſter to ſuch execrable meaſures ; for it was ea- 
) Wi to torſee the conſequences which ſo naturally follow- 
ſe Wet upon ſending troops into America, to enforce obedience 
es Mio acts of the Britiſh parliament, which neither Gop nor 
van ever empowered them to make. It was reaſonable to 
de erpect that troops, who knew the errand they were ſent 
a- on, would treat the people whom they were to ſubjugate, 
„ eich cruelty and haughtineſs, which too often buries the 
* Whonorable character of a ſeldier, in the diſgraceful name of 
as Wan uwnfceling ruſtian. The troops, upon their firſt arrival, 
took poſſeſſion of our Senate- Houſe, and pointed their can- 
non againſt the judgement hall, and even continued them 
there, whilſt the ſupreme court of judicature for this pro- 
viace was actually fitting, to decide upon the lives and for- 
at Mtunes of the king's ſubjects. Our ſtreets nightly reſounded 
Y. With the noife of riot and debauchecy ; our peaceful eiti- 
ens were hourly expoſed to ſhameful inſults, and often lt 


0. Ihe effects of their violence and outrage, —But this was 
* ot all! as though they thought it not enough to violate our 
” Wil rights, they endeavored to deptive us of the enjoyment 
* t our religious privileges; to viciate our morals, and there- 
. by render us deſerving of deſtruction. Hence, the rude din 


i arms, which broke in upon your ſolemn devotions in 
f our temples. on that day hallowed by Heaven, and ſet apert 
: Io Gop hiimnfelf, for his peculiar worſhip. Hence, impious 

 Withs and blaſphemies ſo often tortured your unaccuſtomed 


„ F. Hence, all the arts which idleneſs and luxury could 
rent, were uſed to betray our youth of one ſex, into ex- 
ne , 5 

. {© *gance and effeminacy, and of the other, into infamy and 


un; and did they not but ſucceed to well? Did not a reve- 
Pence for religion ſenſibly decay? Did not our infants 
molt learn to ſp out curſes before they knew their horrid 
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import ? Did not our youth forget they were Americang, 
and, regardleſs ut the admonitions of the wiſe and aged, ſer. 
vilely copy from their tyrants, vices which finally mutt over. 
throw the empire of Great- Britain ? and muit I be impell. 
ed to acknowledge, that even the nobleſt, faireſt part of all 
the lower creation, did not entirely eſcape the curſed ſnare; 
When virtue has once erected her throne within the female 
breaſt, it is upon ſo ſolid a baſis that nothing is able to ex. 
pel the heavenly inhabitant. But have there not been ſome, 
ſew indeed, I hope, whoſe youth and inexperience have 
rendered them a prey to wretches, whom upon the leak 
reflection, they would have deſpiſed and hated, as foes to 
Gop and their country ? | fear there have been ſome ſuch 
unhappy inſtances; or why have | ſeen an honeſt father cloth. 


ed with fhame ; or why a virtuous mother urowned in 


tears ? 

But I forbear, and come reluctantly to the tranſactions of 
that diſmal night, when in ſuch quick ſucceſſion we felt the 
extremes of grief, aſtoniſtment and rage; «hen Heaven in 
anger, for a dreadfel moment, ſuffered hell to take the 
reigns ; when Satan with his choſen band opened the fluices 
of New-England's blood, and ſacriligioufly p:lluted our 
land with the dead bodies of her guilileis ſons. Let this fad 
tale of death never be told without a tear : Let nor the heay- 
ing boſom ceaſe to buin «1th'a manly indignation at the bar- 
barous ſtory, thro” the long tracts of future time: Let every 
parent tell the ſhameful itory to his liftening children, till 
tears of pity gliſten in their eyes, and boiling paſſion ſhake 
their tender frames; and x hilſt the anniverſary of that 3i]-fated 
night, is kept a jubilee in the grim court of pandæmonium, let 
all Amecica join in one common prayer to Heaven, that the 
inhuman, vaprovoked murders of the fifth of March, 1770, 
planned by Hillſborough, and a knot of treacherous knaves 
in Bokon, and executed by the crurl hand ot Preſton and 
his ſanguinary coadjutors, may ever ſtand on hiſtory without 
a parallel, But what, my countrymen, withheld the ready 
arm of vengence, from executing inſtant juttice on the vik 
aſſaſlins? Perhaps you feared promiſcuous carnage might 
enſ.e, and that the innocent might ſhare the fate af tho{ 
who had performed the infe ntal deed. But were not all 
guilty ? were you not too tender of the lives of thoſe wb 
came to fix a voke on your neck« ? but 1 muſt not too ſevete— 
ly blame a fault, which great ſouls only can commit, May 


E 
that magniſieence of ſpirit which ſcorns tue low purſuits of 
malice ; may that generous compaſlion which often preſerves 
ſrom ruin, even a guilty villain, forever actuate the noble 
boſoms of Americans. But let not the miſcreant hoſt vain- 
ly imagine that we feared their arms. No, them we deſ- 
ſed; we dread nothing but flarery. Death is the crea- 
ture of a Poltron's brain; 'tis immortality to ſacrifice our- 
ſelves for the ſalvation of our country. We fear not death. 
That gloomy night, the pale faced meon, and the affrighted 
fars that hurried thro the ſky, can witneſs that we fear not 
death. Our hearts, which at the recollection, glow with a 
rage that four revolving years have ſcarcely taught us to re- 
train, can witneſs that we fear not death: and happy it is 
for thoſe who dared to inſult, that their naked bones are 
ret now piled up an everlaſting monument of Maſſachuſetts 
bravery. But they retired, they fled, and in that flight they 
found their only ſafety, We then expected that the hand 
of peblic juſtice would ſoon inflict that puniſhment upon the 
mrderers, which, by the I1ws of Gop and man they bad 
merited. But let the unbiaſſed pen of a Kobertſen, or per- 
haps of ſome equally famed American, conduct this trial be- 
fore the great tribunal of ſucceeding generations. And 
though the murderers may eſcape the juſt reſentment ot an 
enraged people; though drosſy juſtice, intoxicated by the 
pottonous draught prepared for her cup, ſtill nods upon her 
rotten feat, yer be atlured, fuch complicated crimes wall 
meet their due reward. Tell me, ye bloody butchers! ye 
viiiains high and low! ye wretches wh - contrived, as well 
23 you who executed the inhuman deed ! do you not feel the 
g22ds asd ſtings of conſcious guiir, pi ree through your 
lavage hoſoms ? tho ſome of you may think yourſelves ex- 
ated to a height that bids defiance to the arms of human 
Juice, and others ſhroud youſelves beneath the maſk of 
hypocriſy, and build your hopes of ſafety on the low arts 
ef cunning, chicanery, and falſehood; vet, do you not 
ſemetimes feel the knawings of that worm « hich never dies? 
D- not the injured ſhades of Maverick, Gray, Caldwell, 
Aitucks, and Carr,“ attend you in your ſolitary walks, ar- 
ret you even in the midit of your debaucheries, and fill even 
your dreams with terror? but if the una peaſed manes of 
the dead ſhould not diſturb their murderers, yet ſurely even 


* Perſons ſlain on the fifth of March, 1770. 
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your obdurate hearts muſt ſhrink, and your guilty blood 
muſt chill withia your rigid veins, when you behold the miſ. 
erable Monk, the wretched victim of your ſavage cruelty, 
Obſerve his tottering knees which ſcarce ſuſtain his waſted 
body; look on his higgard eyes; mark well the death like 
paleneſs of his fallen cheek, and tell me, does not the ſiglit 
plant daggers in your fouls. Unhappy Monk! cut off in 
the gay morn of manhood, from all the joys which ſweetca 
life, doomed to drag on a pitiful exiſtence, without even 2 
hope to taſte the pleaſures of returning health! Yet Monk, 
thou liveſt not in vain; thou liveſt a warning to thy coun- 
try, which ſympath'zes with thee in thy ſufferings ; thon 
liveit an affecting, an alarming inftance of the unbounded 
violence which luſt of power, affifted by a ſtanding army, 
can lead a traitor to commit. 

For us he blei, and now languiſnes. The wounds by 
which he is tortured to a lingering death, were aimed at our 
country ! ſurely meek- eyed charity can never behold ſuch 
ſufferings with indifference, Nor can her lenient hand for- 
bear to pour oil and wine into theſe wounds; and to afſuage 
at leaſt, what it cannot heal, 

Patriotiſm is ever unired with humanity and compaſſion, 
This nobie affection, which impels us to ſacritice every thing 
dear, even life itſelf, to our country, involves in it a com- 
mon ſympathy and tenderneſs far every citizen, and muſt 
ever have a particular feeling for one who ſuffers in a pub- 
lic cauſe. 'Thoroaghly perſuaded of this, I need not add 3 


word to engage your cempaſiion and bounty towards a fel- 


low citizen, who, with long protracted anguiſh, falls a vie- 
tim to ie relentleſs rage of our common enemies, 

Ye dak defigiing knaves, yc murderers, parricides ! 
how dare you tread up2n the earth, which has drank in the 
blood of ſlaughtered innocents, ſhed by your wicked hands ? 
how dare you breathe that air which wafied to the ear 0: 
heaven, the groans of thoſe who fell a ſacrifice to your ac- 
curſed ambition ? but if the laboring earth doth not expand 
her jaws ; if the air you breathe is not commiſlioned to be 
the miniſter of death; yet hear it and tremble! the eye of 
heaven penetrates the darkeſt chambers of the foul, traces the 
leading clue through al! the labyrintiis which your induſtri- 
ous folly had devited; and you, however-you may have 
ſcreened yourſelves f. om human eyes, muſt be arraigned, 
muſt lift your hands red with the blood of thoſe whoſ death 
you have procured, at tac tremendous bar of Cup. 
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The firlt PeTiTION of Cox oRESG 79 the KING, #4 1774. 
MosT GRACIOUS SOVEREIGN, 


E, your Majeſty's faithful ſubjecs of the colonies of 

New- Hampſhire, Maſſachuſetts- Bay, Rhode-Ifland 

and Providence Plantations, Connecticut, New- York, New- 

Jerſey, Pennſylvania, the counties of New-Caſile, Kent and 

Suſſex, on Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North-Carolina 

and South-Carolina, in behalf of ourſelves and the inhabi- 

tants of theſe colonies, who have deputed us to repreſer.t 

them in general Congreſs, by this our humble: petition, beg 
leave to lay our grievances before the throne, 

A ſtanding army has been kept in theſe colonies ever ſince 
the concluſion of the lata war, without the conſent of our 
aſſemblies ; and this army, with a conſiderable naval arma- 
ment, has been employed to enforce the collection of taxes. 

The authority ef the commander in chief, and under him 
of the brigadiers- generals, has, in time of peace, been ren- 
dered ſupreme in all the civil governments of America, 

The commander in chief of all your majefy's forces in 
North-America, has, in time of peace, been appointed gov- 
ernor of a colony. 

The charges of uſual offices have been greatly increaſed ; 
_ new, ex penſive and oppreflive offices have been multipli- 
7 

The judges of admiraity and vice-aamiralty courts are 
empowered to receive their ſalaries and fees, from the eifects 
condemned by themſelves, 

The cfficers of the cuſtoms are empowered to break open 
and enter houſes, without the authority of any civil magiſ- 
trate, founded on legal information, b 

The judges of courts of common law have been made en- 
lirely dependent on one part of the legiflature for their ſala- 
nes, as well as r the duration of their commiſſions. 

Counſellors holding commiſſions during pleaſure, exerciſe 
legiſlative authority. | 

Humble and reaſonable petitions from the repreſentatives 
of the people have been fruitleſs, : 

The agents ot the people have been diſcountenanced, and 
governors have been inſtructed to prevent the payment of 
their ſalaries, 


Aſſemblies have been repeatedly and injuriouſly diſſolved. 


BE: 


Commerce has been burdencd with many uſeleſs aud op. 
preſſi ve reſtrictions. | 

By ſeveral acts of parliament made in the fourth, fifth, 
fixth, ſeventh and eighth years of your majelty 's reign, dy. 
ries are impoſed en us for the purpoſe of railtag a revenue: 
and the powers of admiralty and vice adinitalty courts are 
extended beyond their ancient limits; whereby our proper. 
by is taken from us without our conſent, the trial by jury in 
many civil caſes is aboliſhed, enormous tortetiures aic incu. 
ted for ſlight offences, vexatious informers are exempted 
from paying damages, to which they are jaltly liable, and 
oppreſſive ſecutity is required from owners, betuie they are 
allowed to detend their right. 

Both houſes of parliament have reſolved that coloaits 
may be trie in England for offences alledged to have been 
committed in America, by virtue of a fiatute paſſed in the 
thirty-fifth year of Henty the eighth ; and in conſequence 
thereof attempts nave been made to enforce that tatute, 

A ſtatute was paſſed in the twelith year of your majeity's 
reign, directing that perſons charged with committing any 
offence therein deſcribed, ia au/ place out of the realin, may 
be indicted and tried for the ſame, in any ſhite or county 
within the realm, whereby inhabitants of theſe colonies may, 
in ſundry caſes by that ſtatute made capital, be deprived of 
a trial by their peers of the vicinage. 

In the laſt ſeſſion of Parliament an act was paſſed for 
blocking up the harbor of Boiton ; anocher, empoweriag 
the Governor of the Miatſachuſetts- Bay to fend perſons, in- 
dicted for murder in that province, to another colony, or 
even to Great-Britain for tiial, whereby ſuch offenders may 
eſcape legal puniſhment ; a third, for altering the chartered 
conſtitution ef government in that province; and a fourth, 
for extending the limits of Quebce, aboliſhing the Engliſh, 
and reſtoring the French laws, whereby great numbers. of 
Britiſh freemen are ſubjected to the latter, and eitablithing 
an abſolute government, and tae Roman Catholic religion, 
throughout thoſe vaſt regions that border on the wetterly 
and northerly boundaries of the free, Proteſtant, Englith 
ſettlements; and a fifth, ſor the better providing ſuitable 
quarters for officers and foldiers ia his majeſty's fervice in 
North-America. 

To a ſovereign who glories in the name of Briton, the 
bare recital of theſe acts, muſt, we preſume, july the lozul 
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ſubjects, who fly to the foot of the throne, and implore jus 
clemency for protection againſt them, | 

Froſſ this deſtructive ſyſtem of colony-admintration, 
adopted ſince the concluſion of the laſt war, have flowed 
thoſe diſtreſſes, dangers, fears and jealouſies, that over- 
whelm your majeſty's dutiful colonifts with affliction. And 
we defy our moſt ſubtle and inveterate enemies ro trace the 
unhappy differences betwen Great-Britain and theſe colo- 
nies == an earlier period, or from other cauſes than we 
have afligned. Had they proceeded on our part from a reft- 
leſs levity of temper, unjuit impulſes of ambition, or artful 
ſuggeſtions of ſeditious perſons, we ſhould merit the oppro- 
bious terms frequently beſtowed upon us by thoſe we revere, 
But ſo far from promoting innovations, we have only oppo- 
ſed them; and can be charged with no offence, unleſs it be 
one to receive injuries aad be ſenſible of them. 

Had our Creator been pleaſed to give us exiſtence in a 
land of ſlavery, the ſenſe of our condition might have been 
mitigated by ignorance andhabit. But thanks be to his 
adorable goodneſs, we are born the heirs of freedom, and ev. 
er enjoyed our right under the auſpices of your royal ancet- 
tors, whoſe family was ſeated on the Britiſh throne to reſcue 
2ad ſecure a pious and gallant nation from the popery and 
deſpotiſm of a ſuperſtitious and inexorable tyrant, Your 
majeſty, we are confident, juſtly rejoices, that your title to 
the crown 1s thus founded on the title of your people to 
liberty; and therefore we doubt not but your royal wiſdom 
muſt approve the ſenſibility, that teaches your ſubjects anx- 
ouſly to guard the bleſſings they received from divine Provi- 
dence, and thereby to prove the performance of that com- 
pat, which elevated the illuſtrious houſe of Brunſwick to 
the imperial dignity it now poſſeſſes. 

The appreheniion of being degraded into a ſtate of ſervi- 
tude, from the preeminent rank of Engliſh freemen, while 
our minds retain the ſtrongeſt love of liberty, and clearly 
foreſee the miſeries preparing for us and our poſterity, ex- 
cites emotions in our breaſts, which though we car not de- 
ſer be, we ſhould not wiſh to conceal, Feeling as men, and 
thinking as ſubjects, in the manner we do, ſilence would be 
diſloyalty. By giving this faithful information, we do all 
la our power to promote the great objects of your royal 
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cares, the tranquility of your government, and the welfare 
af your people. 

Duty to your majeſty, and regard for the preſervation of 
ourſelves and our poſterity, the primary obligations of na- 
ture and ſociety, command us to entreac your royal atten- 
tion; and as your majeity enjoys the ſignal diſtinction of 
reigning over freemen, we apprehend the language of free. 
men cannot be diſpleaſing. Your royal indignation, we 
hope, will rather fall on tho deſigning and dangerons men, 
who, daringly interpofſing themſclves between your royal 
perſon and your faithful ſubjects, and for ſeveral years paſt 
inceſſantly employed to duſolve the bonds of ſociety, by 
abuſing your mazeily's authority, miirepreſenting your 
American ſubjects, and proſecutrag the moſt deſperate au 


-trritating projects of oppreſlion, have at length compelled 


us, by the force of accumulated mjuries, too ſevere to be 
any longer tolerable, to diiturb your majeſty's repoſe by our 
complaints, | 
Theſe ſentiments are extorted from hearts, that much 
more willingly ould bleed in your majeſty's ſervice, Yet 
ſo greatly have we been miſrepreſented, that a neceſſity has 
been alledged of taking our property from us without our 
conſent, ** to defray the expenſes of the adminiſtration, the 
„ ſypport of civil govornment, and the defence, protection 
and ſecurity of the colones.” But we beg leave to aſſure 
your majelty that ſuch proviſton has been and will be made 
for defraying the two firit articles, as has been and ſhall be 
judged. by the legiſlatures of the ſeveral colonies, juſt and 
ſuitable to their reſpective circumſtances : and for the de- 
fence, protection and ſecurity of the clones, their militia, 
if properly regulated, as they earneitly deſire may immedi- 
ately be done, would be fully ſufficient, at leaſt in times of 
peace; and in caſe of war, your faithful coloniſts will be 
ready and Willing, as they have ever been, when coaſtitu- 
tionally required, to demonſtrate their loyalty to your ma- 
jeſty, by exerting their mot ſtrenuous efforts in granting 
ſupplies and railing forces. Yielding to no Britiſh ſubjects 
in affectionate attachment to your majelty's perſon, family 
and government ; we too dearly prize the privilege of ex- 
preſſing that attachment by thoſe proots, that are honorable 
to the prince who receives them, and to the people who give 
them, ever to reſign it to any body of men upon earth. 
Had we been permitted to enjoy, in quiet the inheritance 
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elt us by our fircetathers, we ſhouid at this time, have been 
aceably, cheerfully, and uſefuliy employed in recommend- 
ing ourſelves, by every teſtimony of devotion, to your ma- 
jelly, and of veneration to the ſtate from which we derive 
our origin. But tho now expoſcd to unexpected and unna- 
tural ſcenes bf diſtreſs by a contention with that nation, in 
whoſe parental guidance on all important affairs we have 
hitherto, with filial reverence, conſtantly truſted, and there- 
fore can derive no inſtruction in our preſent unhappy and 
perplexing circumſtances from any former experienee. Yet, 
we doubt not, the purity of our intention, and the integri- 
ty of our conduct, will juſtify us at that grand tribunal, be- 
fore which all mankind mutt ſubmit to judgment. 

We afk but for peace, liberty, and ſaſety. We wiſh nor 
a diminution of the prerogative, nor do we ſolicit the grant 
of any new right in our favor. Your royal authority over 
us, and our connection with Great- Britatn, we ſhall always 
carefully and zealouſty endeavor to ſupport and maintain, 

Filled with ſentiments of duty to your majeſty, and of 
affection to our parent fate, deeply imprefſed by our edu- 
cation, and ſtrongly eonfirmed by our reaſon ; and, anxious 
to evince the ſincerity of theſe diſpofitions, we preſent this 
petition only to obtain redreſs of grievances, and reg ef from 
fears and jealouſies, occafioned by the ſyſtem of ſtatutes and 
regulations adopted ſince the cloſe ef the late war, for raifing 
a revenue in America—extending the powers of courts ot 
admirality and vice admirality—trying perſonsin Great. Bri- 
tain for offences alledged to be committed in America—e£. 
ſetting the province of Maſſachuſetts-Bay—and altering the 
government, and extending the limits of Quebec. By the 
abolition of which ſyſtem, the harmony between Great-Bii- 
tain and theſe colonies, fo neceſſary to the happineſs of both, 
and ſo ardently deſired by the latter, and the uſual inter- 


courſe, will be immediately reſtored. In the magnanimity 


and juſtice of your majeſty and parliament we confide for a 
redreſs of our other grievances, truſting, that when the 


cauſes of our apprehenſions are removed, our future conduct | 


will prove us not unworthy of the regard we have been ac- 
cuſtomed, in our happier days, to enjoy. For, appealing to 
that Being who ſearches thoroughly the hearts of his crea- 
tures, we ſolemnly profeſs, that our councils have been in- 


luenced by no other motive, than a dread of impending 
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Permit us then, moſt gracious ſovereign, in the name of 
all your faithful pe ple in America, wich the utmoſt humili. 
ty, to implore you, tor the honor of Almighty Gop, whoſe 
pure religion our enemies are undermining ; for your glory, 
which can be advanced only by rendering your ſubjects hap. 
py, and keeping them united ; for the intereits of your fam. 
iy, depending on an adherence to the principles that en. 
throned it; for the ſafety and weliare of your kingdoms and 
dominions, threatened with almoſt unavoidable dangers and 
diſtreſſes that your majeſty, as the loving father of your 
whole people, connected by the ſame bonds of la, toyalty, 
faith and blood, tho dwelling in various countries, will not 
ſuffer the tranſcendant relation formed by theſe ties to be 
farther violated in uncertain expectation of effects, that if 
attained, never can compenſate for the calamities thro which 
they mutt be gained. | | 

We, — moſt earneſtly beſeech your majeſty, that 
your royal authority and interpoſition may be uſed for 
our relief; and that a gracious anſwer may be given to this 
petition. 

That your majeſty may enjoy every felicity through 
long and glorious reign over loyal and happy ſubjects, and 
that your deſcendants may inherit your proſperity and do- 
minions till time ſhall be no more, is, aad always wall be, 
our ſincere and fervent prayer. 


. — — — 


A DECLARATION, 6 the RerpgessNTATIVES of h 
United Coloni s of North- America, ſetting forth the cauſe 


ard nec fity of iheir taking up Arms, July 6, 1775. 


F it was poſlible for men, who exerciſe their reaſon, to 
believe, that tke Divine author of our exiſtence, inten- 
ded a part of the human race to hald an abſolute property 
in, and an unbounded power over others, marked out by 
his infinite goodneſs and wiſdom, as the objects of 2 legal 
domination, never rightly reſiſtible, however ſevere and op- 
five, the inhabitants of theſe colonies might at leaſt re- 
quire from the parliament of Great-Britain, ſome evidence, 
that bhis 2 authority over them has been granted to 
that body. But a reverence for our great Creator, princl- 
ples of humanity, and the dictates of common ſenſe, mul 


— 


C 
tonv inge all thoſe who reflect upon the ſubject, that gov- 


etument was inſtituted to promote the welfare of mankind, 
and ought to be admiuiſtered for the attainment of that end. 
The legiflature of Great- Briæain, however, ſtimulated by an 
mnordinate paſſion for a power not only unjuſtifiable, but 
which they know. to be peculiarly reprobated by the very 
conſtitution of that kingdom, and deſperate of ſucceſs in 
any mode of conteſt, where regard ſhould be had to truth, 
law, or right, have at length, deſerting thoſe, attempted to 
effect their cruel and impulitic purpoſe of enſlaving theſe 
colonies by violence, and have thereby rendered it neceſſary 
far us to cloſe with their laſt appeal from reaſon to arms. — 
Yet however blinded that aſſembly may be, by their intem- 
perate rage for unlimited domination, ſo to flight juitice 
and the opinion of mankind, we eſteem ourſelves bound by 
obligations of reſpect to the reſt of the world, to make 
known the juſtice of our cauſe, 

Our forefathers, inhabitants of the Iſland of Great-Bri- 
tain, left their native land, to ſeek on theſe ſhores, a reſi- 
dence for civil and religious freedom. At the expenſe of 
their blood, at the hazard of their fortunes, without the leaſt 
charge to the country from which they removed, by uneeaſ- 
iag labor and aa unconquerable ſpirit, they effected ſettle- 
merits in the diſtant and inhoſpitable wilds of 4merica, then 
filled with numerous and warlike nations of barbarians.— 
docieties or governments, veſted with perfect legiſlatures, 
were formed under charters from the crown, and an harmo- 
nous intercourſe was eſtabliſhed betvreen the colonies and the 
kingdom from which they derived their origin. The mutu- 
a benefits of this union became in a ſhort time ſo extraord1- 
nary as to excite aſtoniſnment. It is univerſally eonfeſſed, 
that the amazing increaſe. of the wealth, ſtrength, and sav- 
ation of the realm, aroſe from this ſource ; and the miniſ- 
ter, wh» ſo wiſely and ſucceſsfully directed the meaſures of 
breat- Britain, in the late war, publickly declared, that theſe 
Colonies enabled her to triumph over her enemies. — To- 
varus the concluſion of that war, it pleaſed our ſovereign to 
make a change in his counſels. —From that fatal moment, 
the affairs of the Britiſs empire began to fall into confuſion, 
ad gradually ſliding from the ſummit of glorious pr ſper- 
ty, to which they had been advanced by the virtues an] a- 
blities of one man, are at length diſtracted by the convul- 
ns that now ſhake it to its deepeſt foundations. — The 
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new mimſtry, finding the brave fog of B jL, tho ſiaquent- 
ly defeated, yet ſtill contending, took up the unfortunate 
idea of granting them a hany peace, and of then ſubduing 
her faithful frieads. 

Theſe devoted Colonies were judged to be in ſuch a ſtate, 
as to preſent victories without bloodſhed, and all the eaſy 
emoluments of ſtatuteable plunder. The uniaterrupted ten. 
or of their peaceable and reſpectful behavior from the be. 
gining of colonization, their dutiful, zealous, and uſeſul 
tervices during the war, tho' io recently and amply ac. 
knowledged in the moſt honorable manner by his majeſty, by 
the late king, and by parliament, could not ſave them from 
the meditated innovations. Parliament was influenced to 
adopt the pernicious project, and aſſuming a new power over 
them, have in the courſe of eleven years given ſuch cecifive 
ſpecimens of the ſpirit and conſequences attending this pow. 
er as to leave no doubt concerniag the effects of acquielence 
under it. They have undertaken to give and grant our mo- 

ey without our conſent, tho' we have ever exerciſed an ex. 
clufive right to diſpoſe of our own 1 ſtatutes have 
been paſted for extending the juriſdiction of courts of ad. 
miralty and vice admiralty beyond their ancient limits; for 
depriving us of rac accuſtomed and ineftimable privilege of 
trial by jury in cafes affecting both life an! property; for ſuſ. 
pending the leg flature of one of the Colonies ; for interdi- 
ing all coinmerce to the capital of another; and for afteriag, fun- 
damen:ally, the form of governmunt eſtabliſhed by charter, and 
ſecured by acts of its own legiſlacure, ſolemnly confirmed by 
the crown; for exempting the ** murderers” of Coloniits from 
legal trial, and in effect, from puniſhment; for ereQing, in: 
neighboring province, acquired by the joint arms of Great. Br 
tain and America, a deſptiſm dangerous to our very exit. 
ence ; and for quartering ſoluiers upon the Coloniſts in time 
of profound peace. It has alſo been reſolved in parliament, 
that Colonifts, charged with committing certain offences, 
ſhail be tranſported to England to be tried. 

But why ſhould we enu nerate our injuries in deta.l ? Þy 
one ſtatute it is declared, that parliament can “ of right 
make laws to bind us in all caſes wharfocver,”” What is 00 
defend us againi ſo enormous, ſo unlimited a power ? Nota 
ſingle man of choſe who afſume it, is choſen by us; or is ſub- 
ject to our control or influence: but on the contrary, tief 
are all of the:a exempt from the operation of ſuch laws, and 
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in American revenue, if not diverted from the oſtenſible pur- 
ſes for which it is raiſed, would actually lighten their own 
burdens in proportion as they increaſe outs. We ſaw the 
nifery to which ſuch deſpotiſm would reduce us. We for 
en years inceſſantly and ineffectually beſieged the throne as 
ſapplicants; we reaſoned, we remonſtrated with parliament 
in the moſt mild and decent language. 
Adminiſtration, ſenſible that we ſhould regard theſe op- 
preſſire meaſures as freemen ought to do, ſent over fleets 
nd armies to enfore them. The indignation of the Ameri- 
at was rouſed, it is true; but it was the indignation of a 
irtuous, loyal, and affectionate people. A Congreſs of del- 
gates from the United Colonies was aſſembled at Philadet- 
bia, on the fifth day of laft September. We reſolved again 


1 o offer a humble and dutiful petitien to the king, and alſo 
ow. aadteſſed our fellow ſubjects of Great-Britain. We have 


purſued every temperate, every reſpectful meaſure ; we have 
den proceeded to break off cur commercial intercourſe 
wich our fellow ſubjects, as the laſt peaceable admonition, 
ave that our attachment to no ration upon earth ſhould ſupplant 
ad. Movr attachment to liberty. — This, we flattered ourſelves, 
for Nas the ultimate ſtep of the controverſy : But ſubſequent 
2 of erents have ſhewn, how vain was this hope of finding mode- 
ſuſ. Intion in our enemies. 
lid. Sereral threatening expreſſions againſt the Colonies were 


ſun. MWinſerted in his majetiy's ſpeech. Our petition, tho' we were 


and old it was a decent one, and that his majeſty had been 
| by Mpleaſed to receive it graciouſly, and to promiſe laying it be- 
rom bre his parliament, was huddled into hoth houfes among a 
in a Mounlle of American papers, and there neglected. I he 
Ari. Lords and Commons in their addreſs, ia the month of Fe- 
. bruary, ſaid that “a rebellion at that time actually exiſted 
ime Noith'n the province of Mo//achu/eits Bay ; and that thoſe 
ent, {concerned in it had been countenanced and encouraged by 
ces, unlawful combinations, and engagements, entered into by 

bis majeſty's ſubjects in ſeveral of the other Colonies ; and 
By MW ecretore they beſought his majeſty, that he would take the 
ght I 912% eſſectual meaſures to enforce due obedience to the laws 
; co ind authority of the ſupreme legiſlature. — Soon after, the 
ot a {commercial intercourſe of whole Colonies, with foreign 
ub. countries, and with each other, was cut off by an act of par- 
hey ament. By another, ſeveral of them were entirely prohib- 

ted from the filkerios in the ſcas near their coaſt, on which 
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they always depended for their ſubſiſtence; and large rein- 
for cements of thips and troops were immediately ſent over 
to General Gage. 

Fruitleſs were all the entreaties, arguments, and elo. 
quence of an illuſtrious band of the moſt diſtinguiſhed peers, 
and commoners, who nobly and ſtrenuouſly aſſerted the juſ. 
t ce of our cauſe, to ſtay, or even to mitigate, the needleſs 
fury with which thele accumulated and unexampled outri— 
ges vere harried on. —Equally fruitleſs was the interference 
of the city of London, of Britcl, and many other 1eſpecia. 
ble towns in our favor, Parliament adopted an infidious 
marcœuvre calculated to divide us, to eſtabliſn a perpetual 
auction of taxations vw here Colony ſhould bid againſt Colony, 
all of them uninforined what ranſom would redeem their lives; 
and thus to extort from us, at the point of the bay onet, the 
uakrown ſums that would be ſufficient to gratify, if l. 
te grati/y miniſterial rapacity, with the miſerable indulgence 
left to us of raiſing, in our own mode, the preſcribed tribute, 
What terms more »igid and humiliating could have been 
diclated by remorſeleſs victors to conquered enemies? In 
our circumſtances tc accept them would be to d%rve them. 
- Soen after the intelligence of theſe proceedings arrived on 
this continent, General Gage, who in the courſe of the laſt 
year had taken poſſeſſion of the town of Byfon in the pro- 

vince of Maſſachiſetis Boy, and ſtill occupied it as a garri- 
ſon, on the 19th day cf April, ſent out from that place large 
detachment of his army, who ' wade an unprovoked ailault 
on the inhabitants of the ſaid j ovince, at the town of Lexing- 
ten; as appears by the aſhdavirs of a great number ol perſons 
(me of whom were officers and ſoldiers of that detach— 
ment) murdered eight of the inhabitants, and wounded many 
others. From ther.ce the troops proceeded, in warlike 
array, to the town of Concord, where they ſet upon apoth— 
er party of the inhabitants of the ſame province, killing 
ſeveral and woundi-g more, untill compelled to retreat 
by the country people, ſuddenly aſſembicd to rep?! tas 
cruel aggreſſion. Hoſtilities, thus commenced by the br 
tiſb troops, have been ſince preſecuted by them without 
regard to faith or reputation. — The inhabvants of buſier, 

eing confined within that town by the General their Gov- 
erne7; and having, in order to procure their difmiſſion en- 
tered into a treaty with him, it was ſtipulated that the fad 
1hebitants, having depoGted theit arms, with their owe 
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magiſtrates, ſhould have liberty to depart, taking with then 
their other effects. They accordingly delivered up their 
arms: but in open violation of honor, in defiance of the ob- 
ligation of treaties, which even ſavage nations eſteem ſa- 
cred, the Governor ordered the arms, depoſited as aforeſaid, 
that they might be preſerved for their owners, to be ſeized 
by a body of ſoldiers ; detained the greateſt part of the in- 
habitants in the town, and compelled the few who were 
permitted to retire, to leave their moſt valuable effects behind. 

By this perfidy, wives are ſeparated from their. huſbands, 
children from their parents, the aged and the ſick from their 
relations and friends, who wiſh to attend and comfort them 
and thoſe who have been uſed to live in plenty, and even 
elegance, are reduced to deplorable diſtreſs, 

The General, further emulating his miniſterial maſters, by 
a proclamation bearing date on the 12th day of June, after 
venting the groſſeſt falſehoods, and calumnies againſt the 
good people of theſe Colonies, proceeds to ** declare them 
« all, either by name or deſcription, to be rebels and trai- 
tors; to ſuperſede the courſe of the common law, and in- 
« ſtead thereof to publiſh and order the uſe and exerciſe of 
the law martial.” His troops have butchered our coun- 
trymen, have wantonly burat Charleſtown, beſides a con- 
ſiderable number cf houſes in other places; our ſhips and 
veſſels are ſeized ; the neceſſary ſupplies of proviſions are 
intercepted, and he is exerting his utmoſt power to ſpread 


deſt ruction and devaſtation around him. 


We have received certain intelligence, that General Carle- 
ton, the Governor of Canada, is inſtigating the people of 
that province and the Indians to fall upon us ; and we have 
but too much reaſon to. apprehend, that ſchemes have been: 
tormed to excite domeſtic enemies againſt us, In brief, a 
part of thei2 Colonies now feel, and all of them are ſure of 
feeling, as far as the vengeance of adminiſtration can inflict 
them, the complicated calamities of fire, ſword, and famine. 
We are reduced to the alternative of chooſing an uncondi- 
tional ſubmiiſion to the tyranny of irritated miniſters, or 
teſiſtance by force. The latter is our choice. We have 
counted the colt of this conteſt, and find nothing ſo dreadful 
5 voluntary ſlavery, —Honor, juſtice, and humanity forhid 
us tamely to ſurrender that freedom which we received from 
vur gallant anceſtors, and which our innocent poſterity have 
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a tight to receive from us. We cannot endure the infamy 
and guilt of reſigning ſucceeding generations to that wretch. 
edneſs which inevitably awaits them, if we baſely entail he- 
reditary bondage upon them. | 

Our cauſe is juſt. Our union is perfect. Our internal 
reſources are great ; and, if neceſſary, foreign ailiſtance is 
undoubtedly attainable. —We gratefully acknowledze, as 
fignal inſtances of the Divine favor towards us, that Provi- 
dence would not permit us to be called into this ſevere con- 
troverſy, until we were grown up to our preſent ſtrength, 
had been previouſly exerciſed in warlike operations, and 
poſſeſſed of the means of defending ourſelves, With hearts 
fortified with theſe animaiing reflections, we moit ſolemnly, 
before Gop and the world declare, that, exerting the utmoſt 
energy of thoſe powers, which our beneficent Creator hath 
gractouſly beſtowed upen us, the arms we have been com- 
pelled by our enemies to aſſume, we will, in deſiance of ev- 
ery hazard, with unabating firmneſs and perſeverance, em- 
ploy for the preſervation of our liberties ; being with one 
mind reſolved to di? emen, rather than to live ſlaves, 

Leſt this declaration ſnould diſquiet the minds of our 
friends and fellow-ſubjects in any part of the empire, we al- 
ſure them that we mean not to diſlulve that union which has 
ſo long and fo happily ſubſiſted between us, and which we 
ſincerely wifh to ſee reſtored, —Necellity has not yet driv- 
en us into that deſperate meaſure, or induced us ro excite 
any other nation to war againſt them We have not caiſed 
armies with ambitious detigns of ſeparating from Great- 
tain, and eſtabliſhing independent ſtates, We fight not for 
glory or for conqueit. We exhibit to mankind the remark- 
able ſpectacle of a people attacked by unpro:;oked enemies, 
without an imputation or even ſuſpicion of offence, They 
boat of their privileges and civilization, and yet proffer no 
milder conditions than ſervitude or death, 

In our own native land, in defense of the freedom that 
is our birthrigzht, and which we ever enjoyed till the late 
violation of it—for the protection of our property, acquired 
ſolely by the honeſt induſtry of our forcfathers and ourſelves, 
agaliit violence actually offered, we have taken up arms. 

e ſhall lay them down when hoſtihties fholi ceaſe on the 
part of the aggreſſors, and all danger of their being renew- 
ed ſnall be removed, and not before. | 

With an humble conſidzace in tlie merciss of the ſupreme 
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and impartial Judge and Ruler of the univerſe, we moſt de- 
voutly mplore his divine goodneſs to protect us happily 
through this great conflict, to diſpoſe our adverſaries to re- 
conciliation on reaſonable terms, and thereby to relieve the 
empire from the calamities of civil war, 


SpxECH of his Excellency WILLIAM LivincsTON, Ej7. 
Governor, Captain-General, and Commander in Chief of the 


State of New- Ferſey and the territories thereunto belonging, 
Chancellor and Ordinary of the jame. 


State. 


To the Honorable the Council, aud General Anny of the aid 


GENTLEMEN, 
AVING already laid before the afſerably, by meſſages, 


the ſeveral matters that have occurred to me, as more 
particularly demanding their attention during the preſent 
ſefion, it may ſeem lefs neceſſary to addreſs you, in the 
more ceremonious form of a ſpeech. But conceiving it my 
duty to the ſtate, to deliver my ſentiments on the preſent 
ſituation of affairs, and the eventſul conteſt between Great- 
Britain and America, which could not, with any propriety, 
be conveyed in occaſional meſſages, you will excufe my giv- 
my you the trouble of attending for the purpoſe. 

After deploring with you the deſolation ſpread thro part 
of this State, by an unrelenting enemy, who have indeed 
marked their progreſs with a devaitation unknown to civil- 
el nations; and evincive of the moſt implacable ven- 
geance, I heartily congratulate you, on that ſubſequent ſe- 
ries of ſucceſs, wherewith it has pleaſed the Almighty to 
crown the American arms: and particularly on the impor- 
tant enterprize againſt the enemy at Trenton; and the ſig- 
nal victory obtained over them at Princeton, by the gal- 
ant troops under the command of his Excellency General 
Waſhington, 

Conſidering the contemptible figure they make at pre- 
lent, and the diſguſt they have given to their own confede- 
rates amongſt us, by their more than Gothic ravages ; (for 
thus doth the Great Yiſpoſer of events often deduce good 
out of evil) their irruption idto our dominion will redound 
i the public benefit, It has certainly enabled us the more 
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effeftually to diſtinguiſh our friends from our enemies. It 
has winnowed the chaff from the grain. It has diſcrimina. 
ted the temporizing politician, who,” on the firſt appearance 
ef danger, was determined to ſecure his idol, property, at 
the hazard of the general weal ; from the perſevering patriot, 
who, having embarked his all in the common cauſe, chooſes 
rather to riſque, rather to loſe that all, for the preſervation 
of the more eftimable treaſure, LI BERT, than to poſſeſs it 
(enjoy it he could not) upon the ignominious terms of tame- 
ly reſigning his country and poſterity to infamy and ſlavery, 
It has however opened the eyes of thoſe, who were made to 
believe that their impious merit in abetting our proſecutors, 
would exempt them from being involved in the common ca- 
lamity. But as the rapacity of the enemy was boundleſs, 
their rapine was indiſcriminate, and their barbarity unparal- 
leled. They have plundered friends and foes. Effects ca- 
able of diviſion, they have divided; ſuch as were not, they 
os deftroyed. They have warred upon decrepid age: 
warred upon defenceleſs youth. Ihey have committed 
hoſtilities againſt the profeſſors of literature, and the man- 
iſters of religion; againſt public records, and private monu- 
ments; againſt books of improvement, and papers of curioſi- 
ty; and againſt the arts end ſciences, They have butchered 
the wounded, aſking for quarters ; mangled the dying, wel- 
tering 11 their blood: refufed the dead the rights of ſepul- 
ture; ſuffered priſoners to periſh for want of ſuſtenance ; 
violated the chalility of women; disfigured private dwel- 
lings of tate and elegance; and in the rage of impiety and 
barbariſm, profaned edifices dedicated ts Almighty God. 

Yet there are among us, who, cither from ambitious or 
lucrative motives, or intimidated by the terror of their arms; 
or from a partial fondneis for the Britiſh conſtitution ; or 
deluded by inſidious propoſitions, are ſecretly abetting, or 
openly aiding their machinations, to deprive us of that lib- 
erty without which, man is a beaſt, and government a curſe, 

Beſides the inexpreſſible baſeneſs of withing to riſe on the 
ruin of our country; or to acquire riches at the expenſe of 
the liberties and fortunzs of our fellow citizens, how ſoon 
would thoſe deluſive dreams, upon the conqueſt of Auerica, 
be turned into diſappointment. Where 1s the fund to re- 
compenſe thoſe retainers to the Britiſh army ; thoſe inten- 
tional penſioners ofa bankrupt nation? Were every ſtate in 
America to be confiſcated, and converted into caſh, the 
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produt would not ſatiate the avidity of their own crea- 
tures, nor furniſh an adequate repait for the keen appetites 
of tneir own miniſt-rial beneficiaries, Inſtead of gratuities 
and promotion, the'e unhappy accomplices in their tyrauny, 
would weet with ſapercilious looks and cold diſdain; and 
after tedious attendance, be finally told by tneir haughty 
maiters, that they indeed approved of V/ 7rea/on, but deſpt- 
ſed the rraiteor, Inſulted, in nne, by their pretended pro- 
tectors, but real betrayers ; and goaded wwh the ſtings of 
their hen conſciences, they would remain the trightful mon- 
uments of naman contempt, and divine indignation; and 
linger out the reſt of their days in felf condemaation and re- 
morſe ; and in verping over the ruins of their conntry, 
whien theinſclves had been inſtrumental in reducing to deto— 
lation and bondage. Others there are, who, terrined at the 
power of Britain, have been perſuaded thai ſi e is is not only 
formidable, but àteſiſtable. That her power is gieat, is 


beyond queſtion; that it is net to be defpiſed, is the dic- 


tate of common prudence, But then we ought alſo to en- 
ider her as weak in council, and groa ing with debt; iedu- 
ced in her trade, reduced in her revenues, immerſed in plea- 
ſure, enervated with luxury, and in diflipation and v nat ty 
ſurpaſſing all Europe. We ought to con ider her as kared by 
a p ten rival, her natural enemy, and particularly exaſpera- 
ted at her imperious conduct in the late war, as wei. as her 
provoking manner of commencing it; and then iuflamed 
with reſentment, and only watching a favorable junctute for 
open hoſtilities. We ought to confider the amn1zing expente 
and difficulty of exporting troops and proviſions above three 
thouſand miles, with the impoſſibility of recruiting their ar- 
my at a leſs diſtance ; {ave only, with ſuch recreants, whoſe 
conſcious guilt muſt, on the firſt approach of danger, appal 
the ſtouteſt heart. Theſe inſuperable obſtacles are known 
and acknowledged by every virtuous and impartial man in 
the nation. Even the author of this horrid war is i.:ca- 
pable of concealing h's own confufton and diſtreſs. Too 
grea! to be wholly ſuppreſſed, it frequently diſcovers itſelf 
in the courſe of his ſpeech. A ſpeech terrible in word. and 
fraught with contradiction ; breathing threatenings and be- 


traying terror; a motly mixture of magnanimity and con- 


ſternation; of grandeur and abaſement: with troops in- 
vincible, he dreads a defeat, and wants reinforeements ; vie- 
N 2 
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torious in America, and triumphant on the ocean, he is an 
humble dependent on a petty Prince ; and with full cong. 
dence in the friendſhip and alliance of France, he trembles 
at her ſccret defigns and open preparations. 

Wich all this, we ought to contraſt the numerous and har. 
dy ſons of America: enured to toil ; ſeaſoned alike to heat 
and cold ; hale, robuſt, patient of fatigue ; and from an ar. 
dent love of liberty, ready to face danger and death. The 
immenſe extent of continent, which our infatuated enemies 
have undertaken to ſubjugate. The remarkable unanimity 
of its inhabitants, notwithſtanding the exception of a few 
apoſtates and deferters ; their unſhaken reſolution to main- 
tain their freedom, or periſh in the attempt; the fertility of 
our ſoil in all Kinds of proviſion neceſſary for the ſupport of 
war; our inexhauſtible internal reſources for military ſtores, 
and naval armaments ; our comparative economy in public 
expenſes, and the millions we fave by reprobating the far- 
ther exchange of our valuable ſtaples for the worthleſs bau- 
bles and finery of Engliſh manufacture; add to this, that in 
a cauſe ſo juſt and righteous on our part, we have the high- 
eſt reaſon to expect the bleſſing of keaven upon our glorious 
conflict. For who can doubt the interpoſition of the s u- 
PREMELY JUST, in favor of a people forced to arme, in de- 
fence of every thing dear and precious, againſt a nation deaf 
to our complaints, rejoicing in our miſery, wantonly aggravat- 
ing our oppreſſions; determined to divide our ſubſtance, 
and by fire and ſword, to compel us into ſubmiſſion, 

Reſpecting the conſtitution of Great- Britain, bating cer- 
tain prerogatives of dangerous tendency, it has indeed been 
applauded by the beft judges, and diſplays in its original 
ſtructure, illuſtrious proofs of wiſdom and the knowledge of 
mankind. But what avails the b-? conftitution with the 
aborſt adminiſtration? For what is their preſent government, 
aud what has it been for years paſt, but a peſianed confedrra- 
£y againſt reaſon, and virtue, and honor, and patriotiſm, and 
the rights of man! What their governors but a ſet of po- 
litical craftſmen, flagitiouſly conſpiring to ered the babel 
of D-/ps/tim, on the ruins of the ancient and beautiful fabric 
of Law ? A ſhameleſs cabal, notoriouſly employed in de- 
ceiving the prince, corrupting the parliament, debaſing the 
people, depreſſing the moſt virtuous, and exalting the mot 
profligate! In ſhort, an infatiable junto of public ſpailers 
lariching the national wealth, and by ſpecalation and plun- 
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der, daily accumulating a debt already enormous And what 
is the majority ot their Parliament, formerly the moſt auguſt 


aſſembly in the world, but venal penſioners on the crown, 


a perfect mockery on all repreſentation, and at the abſolute, 
devotion of every miniſter! What were the characteriſtics of 
their adminiſtration of the provinces ? The ſubſtitution of 
inſtructions in the room of the law; the multiplication of 
ofices to ſtrengthen the court 1ntereſt ; perpetually extend- 
ing the prerogatives of the king, and retrenching the rights 
of the ſubject; advancing to the moſt eminent ſtations, men 
without education, and of diſſolute manners; employing 
with the peoples money, a band of emiſſaries to miſrepre- 
ſent and traduce the people ; ſporting with our perſons and 
eftates, by filling the higheſt ſeats of juſtice with bankrupts, 
bullies, and block heads. 

From ſuch a nation (though all this we bore, and ſhould 
probably have borne for a century, had they not avowedly 
claimed the unconditiosal diſpoſal of life and property) it 
is evidently our intereſt to be detached. To remain hap- 
py or ſafe in our connection with her, became henceforth 
utterly impoſſible. She is moreover precipitating her own fall, 
or the age of miracles is returned; and Britain a phenomenon 
in the political world, without a parallel! 

The pre«clamations to enſaare the timid and credulous, 
are, beyond expreſſion, diſingenuous and tantalizing. In a 
gilded pill they conceal real poiſon, They add inſult to 
injury. After repeated intimations of commifions to treat 
with America, we are preſented, in dead of the peaceful olive 
branch, with the devouring ſword ; inſtead of being viſited 
with plenipotentiaries, to bring matters to an accommoda- 
tion, we are invaded with an army, in their opinion, able to 
lubdue us; and upon diſcovering their error, the terms 
p:opounded, amount to this—** IF you will ſubmit, without 
rſtance, we are content to take your preperty, and ſpare your 
lives ; and then (the conſummation of arrogance I) we will 
graciou/ly pardon you for having hitherto defended bath.” 

Conſider then their bewildered councils, their blundering 
miniſters, their want of men and money, their impaired 
credit, and declining commerce, their loſt revenues and 
tarved iſlands, the corruption of their parliament, with the 
tteminacy of the nation, and the ſucceſs of their enterpriſe, 
8 againſt all probability. Conſidering farther the horrid 


Vormity of waging war againft their own brethren, expoſ- 
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tulating for an audience, somplaining of injuries, and ſupp, 1 4 
cating for redrefs, and waging it with a terociry and ven- 
gean:e uaknown to modern ages, and contrary to all la es, 
human aud divine; and we can neither queſtion the juitice 

of our oppoſition, nor the aihitance of heaven, to crown it 
with victory. 

Let us, however, not preſumptuouſly rely on the inter. a 
poſition of providence, without exerting thoſe efforts which ( 
it is our duty to exert, and which our bountifu Creator haz 
enabled us to exert. Let us do our part to open the next I pr 
campaign with redoubled vigor; and until the Urited State: WM ric 
have hu nbled the pride of Britain, and obtained an honora. WW fo 
ble peace, chescfully turmſh our proportion tor continuing ¶ by 
the war—a war, on our fide, founded on the immutaple I pe: 
obligation of ſeif detence, and in ſupport of freedom, of vic. I I 
tue, and every thing tending to ennoble our nature, and MW of 
render our people happy. On their pact, prompted by n 
bouzdl-fs avarice, and a thirſt for abſolu te fway, and beik MW am 
on a claim repugnant to every principle of reaſon and equi- I plc 
ty—ea claim ſubverſive of all liberty, natural, civil, moral, 
2rd relirins ; inconpatible with human happineſs, and uſurp. 
14g the attributes of DRITY, 4 grading ma: and slaſpheming 
Cd. 

Let us all, therefore, of every rank and degree, remember 
our plighted faith and honor to maintain the cauſe wich our 
lives and fortunes. Let us inſlexibly perievere in proſecut. 
ing, to a happy period, what has been ſo gloriouily begun, 
and hitlierto fo ptoſperouſly conducted. And let thoſe, in 
more diſtinguiſhed ſtations, ufe all their influence and au- 
thoriry, to rouſe tne ſupire ; to animate the irreſolute; to 
conirm the wavering, and to draw from his lurking hole, 
the Kuliking neutral, who, leaving to others the heat and 
burden of the day, means in the final reſult, to reap the 
fruits of that victory, for which he will not coatend, Let 
us be peculiarly aitduous in bringing to condign punith ment, 
thoſe deteſtable parricides who have been openly active 
againſt their native eountry ; and may we, in all delivers- 
tions and proceedings, be influenced and directed by ths great 
Arbiter of the fate of nations, by whom empires riſe and fall, 
and vho will not always ſuffer the /c-prer of the wicked da. 
on the lot of the right aue, but in due time avenge an injardd 


people oa th-ir waferting opprefſer end his bloody ift ruime nis. 


„„ 


fn ORATION, delivered at the narth Church in Hartford, at 
the meeting of the Connecticut Society of the Cincinnati, July 
4th, 1787, in commemoration of the Independence of the Uni- 


ted States, By JogLl BARLOW, Ei. Publiſhed by defire 
of ſaid Society. 


Mr. Prefident, Gentlemen of the Society, and fellow Citizens, 


0* the anniverſary of ſo great an event as the birth of 
the empire in which we live, none will queſtion the 
propriety of paſling a few moments in contemplating the va- 
rious objects ſuggeſted to the mind by the important occa- 
fon, But at the preſent period, while the bleſſings, claimed 


by the ſword of victory, and promiſed in the voice of 


peace, remain to be confirmed by our future exertions 


while the nouriſhment, the growth, and even the exiſtence 


of our empire, depend upon the united efforts of an extenſive 
and divided people—the duties of this day aſcend from 
amuſement and congratulation, to a ſerious patriotic em- 
ployments | 

We are aflembled, my friends, not to boaſt, but to realize 
—aot to inflate our national vanity by a pompous relation 
of paſt atchievements in the council or in the feld; but from 
a modeſt retroſpect of the truly dignified pert already ated 
by our countrymen, from an accurate view of our preſent 
ſituation, and from an anticipation of the ſcenes that remain 
to be unfolded —to diſcern and familiarize the duties that 
ſill await us, as citizens, as ſoldiers, and as men. 

Revolutions in other countries have been effected by ac- 
cident, The faculties of human reaſon, and the rights of 
human natuxe, have been the ſport of chance and the prey of 
ambition, And when indignation has burſt the bands of 
lavery, to the deſtruction ot one tyrant, it was only to im- 
poſe the manacles of another. This aroſe from the imperfec- 
tion of that early ſtage of ſociety, which neceſſarily occafion= 
ed the foundation of empires on the eaſtern continent to be 


lad in 1gnorance, and which induced a total inability of 


foreſeeing the improvements of civilization, or of adapting 
the government to a ſtate of ſocial refinement. 

I ſhall but repeat a common obſervation, when TI remark, 
that on the weſtern continent the ſcene was entirely differ- 
ent, and a new taſk, totally unknown to the legiſlators of 


other nations, was impoſed upon the fathers of the Amefi- 
can empire, 
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Here was a people thinly ſcattered over an extenſive terti- 
tory, lords of the foil on which they trod, commanding a 


. prodigtous length of coalt, and an equal breadth cf frontier 


—a people habituated to liberty, proiciing a mild and be. 
nevolent religion, and highly advanced in ſcience and civili. 
zation. To conduct ſuch a people in a revolution, the ad. 
dreſs muſt be made to reaſon as well as to the paſtions,— 
And to reaſon, to the clear underſtanding of theſe variouſly 
affected colonies, the ſolemn addreſs was made. 

A people thus enlightened, and capable of diſcerning the 


connection of cauſes with their remoteit effects, waitcd not 


the experience of oppreſſion in their own perſons ; which 
they well knew would render them leſs able to conduct a re. 
gular oppoſition. But in the moment of their greateſt prof. 
perity, when every heart expanded with the increaſing opu- 
lence of the Britiſh American dominions, and evecy tongue 
united in the praiſes of the parent ſtate and her patriot king, 
when many circumſtances concurred which would have ren- 
dered an ignorant people ſecure and inattentive to their fu. 
ture intereſts ; at this zomeat the eyes of the American Ar. 
gus were opened to the firſt, and moſt plauſible rnvaſion of 
the colonial rights. 

In va.n were we told, and perhaps with the greateſt truth 
and ſincetity, that the monies levied in America were all to 
be expended within the country, and for our benchit, 
Equally idle was the policy of Great-Britain, in commencing 
her new ſyſtem by a {mall and almoit imperceptible duty, and 
that upon very few articles. It was not the quantity of the 
tax, it was not the mode of appropriation, but it was the 
right of the demand, which was called in queſtion. Upon 
this the people deliberated; this they diſcuſſed in a cool and 
diſpa ſionate manner; aad th's they oppoſed in every ſhape 
that an artful and ſyſtegatie miniftry could deviſe, tor more 
than ten years, before they aſſumed the ſword, 

This fingie circumſtance, aſide from the magiitude of rhe 
object, or the event of the conteſt, will ſtamp a peculiar glo- 
ry on the American revolution, and mark it as a diſtinguiſh» 
ed era in the hiſtory of mankind ; that ſober reaſon and re- 
flection have done the work of enthuſiaſm, and pet formed 
the miracles of gods, In what other age or nation has a la- 
borous and agricultural people, at eaſe upon their own farms, 
ſeaure and diſtant from the approach of fleets and armics, 
tide-waiters, and ſtamp-maſters, reaſoned before they had 
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elt, and from the dictates of duty and conſcience, encounter- 


ed dangers, diſtreſs and poverty, for the ſake of ſecuring to 
ſterity a government of independence and peace? The 
tolls of ages and the fate of millions were to be iuſtained by a 
few hands. The voice of unhorn nations called upon them 
for fafery 3 but it was a {till ſmall voice, the voice of ration- 
al refiection. Here was no Cromwell to inflame the people 
with bigotry and zeal, no Cæiar to reward his followers with 
the ſpoils of vanquiſhed foes, and no territory to he acquired 
by conqueſt, Ambition, ſuperſtitien and avarice, thoſe uni- 
rerſal torches of war, never illugünated an American field of 
battle. But the permanent pris ciples of ſober policy ſpread 
thro' the colonies, rouſed the people to aſſert their rights, 
and conducted the revolution. 
Whatever praiſe is due for the talk already performed, it 
i certain that uch remains to be done. The revolution is 
but half completed. Independence and government were 
the two objects contended for; and but one is yet obtained. 
To the glory of the preſent age, and the admiration of 
the future, our ſeverence from the Britiſh empire was con- 
dufied upon principles as noble, as they were new and un- 
precedented in the hiftory of human actions. Could the ſame 
gengrous principles, the ſame wiſdom and unanimity be 
elected in exerting the eſtabliſhment of a permanent federal 
ſytem, what an additional luſtre would it pour upon the 
preſent age ! a luſtre hitherto unequalled ; a diſplay of 
monanimity for which mankind may never behold another 
opportunity. 

The preſent is juſtly conſidered an alarming criſis; per- 
naps the moſt alarming that America ever ſaw. We have 
contended with the mott powerful nation, and ſubdued the 
braveſt and beſt appointed armies. But now we have to con- 
tend with ourſelves, and encounter paſſions and prejudices 
mate powerful than armies, and more dangerous to our 
price, It is not for glory, it is lor exiſtence that we con- 
tend. 

The firſt great object is to convince the people of the im- 
portance of their preſent fitnation ; for the majority of a 
great people, on x fubjea which they underſtand, will nev- 
er act wrong. If ever there was a time, in any age or na- 
tien, whea the fate of millions depended on the voice of one, 
it is the preſent period in theſe ſtates, Every free citizen of 
the American empire, ought now to confider himſelf as 


EB 
the legiflator of half mankind, When he views the amazing 
extent of territory, ſettled, and to be ſettled under the ope. 
ration of his laws—when, like a wiſe politician, he contem. 
plates the popalation of future ages—the changes to be 
wrought by the poſſible progreſs of arts, in agriculture, com. 
merce and manutactures—the increaſing connection and in. 
tercourle of nations, and the effect of one rational political 
ſyſtem upon the general happineſs of mankind his mind, di 
lated with the great idea, will realize a liberality of feeling 
which leads to a rectitude of conduct, He will fee that the 
ſy tem to he eſtabliſhed by his ſuffrage, is calculated for the 
great benevolent purpoſes of extending peace, happineſs, and 
progreſſive improvement to a large proportion of his fellow 
creatures. As there 1s a probability that the ſyſtem to be 
propoſed by the Convention may anſwer this deſcription, 
there is every reaſon to hope it will be viewed by the people 
with that candor and diſpaſſionate reſpect which is due to 
the importance of the ſubject. 

While the anxiety of the feeling heart is breathing the 
perpetual ſigh for the attainment of ſo great an object, it be- 
comes the ſtrongeſt duty of the ſocial connection, to enlighten 
and harmonize the minds of our fellow citizens, and point 
them to a knowledge of their intereſts, as an extenſive fede- 
ral people, and fathers of increaſing nations. The price 
put into their hands is great, beyond all compariſon ; and, 
as they improve it, they will entail happineſs or miſery upon 
a larger proportion of human beings, than could be effected 
by the conduct of all the nations of Europe united, 

Thoſe who are poſſeſſed of abilities or information in any 
degree above the eommon rank of their fellow citizens, are 
calied upon by every principle of humanity, to diffuſe a 
ſpirit of candor, and rational eaquiry upon theſe important 
ſabjects. 

The preſent is an age of philoſophy ; and America, the 
empire of reaſon. Here, neither the pageantry of courts, 
nor the glooms of ſuperſtition, have dazzled or beclouded 
the mind. Our duty calls us to act worthy of the age and 
the country that gave us birth. Tho inexperience may 
have betrayed us into errors ; yet theſe have not been fatal ; 
_ our own diſcernment will point us to their proper rem- 
edy. 

However defective the preſent confederated ſyſtem may 
appear - yet a due conſideration of the circumRances undet 
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which it was framed, will teach us rather to admire its wiſ- 
dom, than to murmer at its faults, The ſame political 
abilities which were diſplayed in that inſtitution, anited 
wth the experience we have had of its operation, will doubt- 
leſs produce a ſyſtem, which will ſtand the teſt of ages, in 
ſorming a powerful and happy people- | 

Elevated with this extenſive proſpect, we may conſider 
preſent inconveniences as unworthy of regret. At the cloſe 
of the war, an uncommon plenty of circulating ſpecie, and 
an univerſal paſſion for trade, tempted many individuals to 
involve themſelves in ruin, and injure the credit of their 
country. But theſe are evils which work their own remedy. 
The paroxiſm is already over. Induſtry is encreafing faſter 
than ever it declined ; and, with ſome exceptions, where 
kgiſlative authority has ſanctioned fraud, the people, are 
honeſtly diſcharging their private debts, and increaſing the 
reſonrces of their wealth, 


Every poſlible encouragement for great and generous ex- 


ertions, is now preſented before us. Under the idea of a 
permanent and happy goverament, every point of view in 
which the future fituation of America can be placed, fills the 
mind with a peculiar dignity, and opens an unbounded field 
of thought. The natural reſources of the country are incon- 
ceivably various and great, The enterprizing genius of the 
people promiſes a molt rapid improvement in all the arts that 
embelliſn human nature. 'The bleſſings of a rational govern- 
rent will invite emigrations from the reſt of the world, and 
fill the empire with the wortkieſt and happieſt of mankind ; 
while the example of political wiſdom and felicity hers to 
be diſplayed, will excite emulation through the kingdoms of: 
the earth, and meliorate the condition of the human race. 


From CiCtRo's Orations againſt VERRES, 


HE time is come, F athers, when that which has long 
been wiſhed for towards allaying the envy your order 
las been ſubject to, and removing the imputations againſt 
nals, is (not by human contrivance, «but ſuperior 2 
uon) elfectually put in our power. An opinien has long 
drevailed, not only here at home, but likewiſe in foreign 
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countries, koth dangerous to you and pernicious to th, 
fate, viz, that in proſecutions, men of wealth are always 
ſafe, however clearly convicted. Jhere is now to be brought 
upon his trial before you, to the contuſion I hope of the pw. 
pagators of this ſlandervus imputation, one whoſe Efe and 
actions condemn him in the opinion of all impartial pertong, 
but who, according to his own reckoning and declared de. 
pendence upon his riches, is already acquitted ; I mean Cai. 
us Verres. If that fentence is paſſed upon him which his 
crimes deſerve, your authority, tathers, will be venerable 
and ſacred in the eyes of the public. But if his great rich- 
es ſhould bias you in his favor, I ſhall till gain one point, 
Viz. to make it apparent to all the world, that what waz 
wanting in this caſe was nota criminal nor a proſecutor, 
but juſtice and adequate puniſhment. 

To paſs over the ſhameful irregularities of his youth, 
what does his quæſtorhip, the firk public employment he 
held, what does it exhivit, but one continued ſcene of villa. 
nies ? Cneius Carbo, plundered of the public money by his 
own treaſurer, a conſul itripped and betrayed, an army de- 
ſerted and reduced to want, a province robbed, the civil and 
religious rights of a people violated. '! he employment he 
held in Aſia Minor and Pamphy lia, what did it produce, but 
the ruin of thoſe countries? in which houtes, cities, and tem- 
ples were robbed by him. What was his conduct in he 
prætorſhip here at home ? Let the plundered temples, and 
the public works, neglected that he might embezzle che mo- 
ney intended for carrying them on, bear witneſs. But his 
prætorſhip in Sicily crowns all his works of wiekedreß be 
and furniſhes a laſing monument to his infamy. The mi- 
chiefs done by him 1a that country, during the three years o 
his iniquitous adminiſtration, are ſuch, that many yeast . 
under the wiſeſt and beſt of prætors will not be ſufficicnt to ,, 
reſtore things to the condition in which he found them |. 
For it is notorioes, that during the time of his tyrazny, vdt 
Sicilians neither. enjoyed the protection of their own on 


* . . Ze! 
Zinal laws, of the regulations made for their benefit by t e, 
oman ſenate upon their coming under the protection 0 


the commonweelth, ner of the natural and unaltenable right ,- 
of men. His nod has decided all cauſes in Sicily thei Ip 
three years; and his deciſions have broken all law, all pre 
£edent, all riglit, The ſums he has by arbitrary taxes any 
unkeard of impoitions extorted from the induKrious pool  - 
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the 
ays e not to be computed, The moſt faithful alles of the 
Sit MW commonwealth have been treated as enemies. Roman citt- 


- tens have, like flaves, been put to death with tortures. 
nd Ihe molt attrocious criminals, for money, have been exemp- 
ns, ted from deſerved puniihments ; and men of the moſt unex- 
de. ceptionable characters, condemned and baniſhed unheard. 
al The harbors, tho ſufficiently ſortified, and the gates of ſtrong 
bis I towns, opened to pirates and ravagers ; the ſoldiery and 
ble I clors belonging to a province under the protection of 
ch. be commonealth, ſtarved to death - Whole fects, to the 
int, great detriment of the province, ſuſfered to perifn; the an- 
was WF cent monuments of either Sicilian or Roman greatneſs, the 
tor, ¶ gatues of heroes and princes, carried off; 5 the temples 
„ firipped of the images. Ihe infa:ay of his lewdneſs has been 
a ſuch as decency forbids me to deſcribe; nor will I, by men- 


15 tioning particulars, put thoſe unfortunate perſons to freſh 
18 pain, who have not been able to fave their wives and daugh- 
as tors from his impurity. And theſe his attrocious cri nes have 
de. been committed in ſo public a manner, that there is no 
ana one who has heard of his name, but could reckon up his 
t he actions —Haviog, by his iniquitous ſentences, filled the priſ- 
bot ens with the moit induſtrious and deſerving of the people, 
mn be then proceeded to order numbers of Roman citizens to 
gp be ſtrangled in the goals; ſo that the exclamation, ** I am a 
an citizen of Rome, which has often, in the moſt diſtant re- 
ml ions and among the molt barbarous people, been a pro- 
* tection, was of no ſervice to them; but on on the contrary, 
C, 


brought on a ſpeedier and more ſevere puniſhment upon 
them. 

I aſk, now, Verres, what you have to advance againſt this 
charge? Will you pretend to deny it,? Will you pretend, 
that any thing falſe, that even any thing aggravated, 1s al- 
ledged againſt you ? Had any prince, or any tate commit- 
ted the fame outrage againſt the privilege of Roman citi- 
zens, ſhould we not think we had ſufficient ground for de- 
caring immediate war againſt them? What puniſhment 
ought then to be inflicted upon a tyrannical and wicked 
prætor, who dared, at no greater diſtance than Sicily, within 
hight of the Italian coaſt, to put to the infamous death of 
crucifixion, that unfortunate and innocent citizen, Publius 
Cavius Cofanus, only for his having aſſerted his privilege 
k his citizenſhip, and declared his intention of 2 
the juſtice of his country againſt a cruel oppreſſor, who had. 
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unjuſtly confined him in priſon, at Syracuſe, from whene» 
he had juft made his eſcape ? The unhappy man, arreſted a, 
he was going toembark for his native country, is brought 
before the wicked prætor. With eyes darting fury, and a 
countenance diſtorted with crueity, he orders the helpleſ, 
victim of his rage to be ſtripped, and rods 10 be brought; 
accuſing him, but without the leaſt ſhadow of evidence, or 
even of ſuſpicion, of having come to Sicily as a fpy, I. 
was in vain that the unhappy man cried our I am a Ro. 
man citizen—l have ſerved under Lucius Pretius, who is 
now at Panormus, and will atteſt my innocence,” Ihe 
bloed thirky prætor, deaf to all he could urge in his on de. 
fznce, ordered the infamous puniſhment x be inflicted, 
Thus, fathers, was an innocent Roman citizen publicly 
Tangled with ſcourging; whilſt the only words he uttered 
amidſt his cruel ſufferings, were, I am a Roman eitizen!“ 
With theſe he hoped to defend himſelf from violence and 
- infamy. But of ſo little ſervice was this privilege to him, 
that while he was thus aſſerting his citizenſhip, the order 
was given for his execution —for his execution upon the 
croſs! „ 

O liberty !—O found, once delightful to every Roman 
ear {—O ſacred privilege of Roman citizenſhip ! —once ſa- 
cred !—now trampled upon! But what then? Is it come to 
this ? Shall an inferior magiſtrate, a governor, who holds 
his own power cf the Roman people, in a Roman province, 
within fight of Italy, bind, ſcourge, torture with fire and 
red hot plates of iron, and at laſt put to tne infamous deatn 
of the croſs, a Roman citizen? Shall neither the cries of in- 
nocence, expiring in agony, nor the tears of pity ing ſpecta- 
tors, nor the majeſty of the Roman commonwealth, nor the 
fear of the juſtice of his country, reflrain the licentious and 
wanton cruelty of a monfter, whe, in confidence of his rich, 
es, ſtrikes at the root of liberty, and fcis mankind at de- 
fiance ? 

I conclude wir expreſing my hopes, that your wifdon 
and juſtice, fathers, will nor, by ſuffering the atrocious and 
unexampled infolence of Caius Veries to eſcape the due pun- 
ichment, leave room to apprehend the danger of a total ſub- 
verſion of authority, and introduction of general anarchy 
and confuſion. 
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SpEECH of CANULEIUS, @ Roman Tribune, tothe Conſuls ; 
in which he demands that the Plebeians may be admitted inta 
the Conſalſbip : and that the. Law probibiting Patricians 
and Plebcians from intermarrying, may be repealed. 

| * 


8 an inſult upon us is this! If we are not ſo 
rich as the Pat ricians, are we not citizens of Rome 
az well as they ? inhabitants of the ſame country? members 
de ſame community? The nations bordering upon Rome, 
d even ſtrangers more remote, are admitted not only to 
marriages with us, but to what is of much greater importance, 
the freedom of the city. Are we, becauſe we are commo- 
ners, to be worſe treated than ſt rangers? And when we de- 
mand that the people may be free to beſtow their offices and 
dignities on whom they pleaſe, do we aſk any thing unrca- 
ſonable or new ? Do we claim more than their original in- 
herent right ? What occaſion then, for all this vprear, as if 
the univerſe was falling to ruin ? They were juſt going to 
lay violent hands upon me in the {erate houſe. 

What! muit this empire, then be unavoidably overturn- 
ed? mwit Rome of neceiity ſink at once, if a Plebeian, 
worthy of the office, ſhould be raifed to the conſulſhip ? 
The Patricians, I am periuaded, if they couid, would de- 
prive you of the common light. It certainly offends them 
that you breathe, that you ſpeak, that you have the ſhapes 
of men. Nay, but to make a commoner à conſul, would 


be, ſay they, a moſt enor:nous thing. Numa Pompilics,. 


however, without being fo much as a Roman citizen, was 
made king of Rome. "The elder Tarquin, by birth not even 
Italian, was nevertheleſs placed upon the throne, Servius. 
Tullius, che ſon of a capiive woman, (nobedy knows who 
his father was) obtained the kingdom as the reward of his wit- 
dom and virtue. In thofe days, no man, in whom virtue 
ſnone con{picuous, was rejected oc deſpiſed on account of 
his race and deſcent. And did the tate proſper the leſs for 
that? Were not tkeſe flrangers the very beſt of all our kings? 
And ſuppoſing now, that a Plebeian ſhould have their talents 
and merit, muſt not he be ſuffered to govern us ? 

Bat, „we find, that upon the abolition of the regal pow- 
er, no commoner was choſen to the conſulate.” And what 
of that? Before Numa's time, there was no pontiffs in Rome. 


Before Seryius Tullius' days, there was no cenſus, no divi- 
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fon of the people into claſſes and centuries. Who ever 
heard of conſuls before the expulſton of Tarquin the proud? 
Dictators, we all know, are of modern invention; and fo 
are the officers of tribunes, ædilles, quæ tors. Within theſe 
ten years we have made decemvirs, and we have unmade 
them. Is nothing to be done but what has been done be. 
fore? That very law forbidding marriages of Patricians, 
with Plebeians, is not that a new thing? Was there any ſuch 
law before the decemvirs enacted it? and a moſt ſhamefu) 
one it is, in a free ſtate. Such marriages, it ſeems, will 
taint the pure blood of the nobility | Why, if they think 
ſo, let them take care to match their ſiſters and daughters 
with men of their own fort, No Pleheian will do vielence 
to the daughter of a Patrician, Thoſe are exploits for our 
prime nobles. here is no need to fear that we ſha!l force 
any body into a contract of marriage. But to make an ex- 
preſs law to prohibit marriages of Patricians with Plebetans, 
what is tins but to ſhowy the utmoſt contempt of us, and to 
declare one part of the community to be impure and unclean ? 

They talk to us of the contuſion there will be in families, 
if this ſtatute ſhould be repzaled. I wonder they don't 
make a law againſt a commoner's living near a nobleman, or 
going the ſame road that he is going; or being preſent at 
the fime feaſt, or appearing in the ſame market place, They 
might as well pretend that thei? ihings make confuſion in 
families, as that intermarriages willi doit, Does not every 
one know that the children will be ranked according to the 
quality of thair father, let him be a Patrician or a Plebe- 
jan? In ſhoxt, it is manifeſt enough that we have nothing in 
view but to be treated as men and citizens ; nor can they, 
who oppoſe our demand, have any motive to do it but the 
love of domineering. I would fain know of you, Conſuls 
and Patricians, is the ſovereign power in the people of 
Rome, or in you ? I hope you will allow, that the people 
ean, at · their picaſure, either make a law or repeal one. And 
will you, then, as ſoon as aay law is propoſed to them, pre- 
tend to hiſt them immediately for the war, and hinder them 
from giving their ſuffrages, by leading them into the field ? 

Hear me, Conſuls. Whether the news of the war you 
talk of be true, or whether it be only a falſe rumour ſpread 
abroad for nothing but a eolgr to ſend the people out of the 
c«ty, I declare as tribune, that this people who have already 
ſo often Spilt their blood in our country's cauſe, are again 
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r2dy to arm for its defence and its glory, if they may be re- 
aored to their natural rights, and you will no longer treat us 
like ſtrangers in our own country. But if you account us 
unworthy of your alliance by intermarriages, if you will not 
ſuffer the entrance to the chief offices in the ſtate to be open 
to all perſons of merit indifferently, but will confine your 
choice of magiſtrates to the ſenate alone — talk of wars as 
much as ever you pleaſe; paint, in your ordinary diſcour- 
ſes, the league and power of our enemies, ten times more 
dreadful than you do no H declare, that this people, whom 


you ſo much deſpiſe, and to whom you are nevertheleſs in- 


lebted for all your victories, ſhall never more inliſt them- 
ſelves ;- not a man of them ſhall take arms; not a man of 
them ſhall expoſe his life for imperious lords, with whom he 
can neither ſhare the dignities of the ſtate, nor in private 
life have any alliance by marriage. 


reren of PUBLIUS SCiPlo't the Roman ARMY, 
before the Battle of the Ticin. 


\ ERE you, foldiers, the ſame army which I had with 
me, in Gaul, | nigh well forbear ſaying any thing 
to you at this time: for what occafon eon there be to uſe 
exhoxtation to cavalry that had fo ſignally vanquiſued the 
{quadroas of the enemy upon the # hone ; or co legions, 
whom that fame enemy, flying before thgm to. avoid a bat- 
tie, did in effect confeſs themſelves conquered.?- But, as theſe 


troops having been enrolled for Spain, are there with my 


brother Cneius, making war under. my auſpices. (as was the 


will of the ſenate and people, of Rome,) I, that you might 
tave a conſul for your Captain againſt Hannibal and the 
Carthagenians, have freely offered myſelf for this war. 
You, then, have a new General; and I, a new army. On 
this account, a few words from me to you will be neither 
Improper nor unſeaſonable. | 

That you may net be unappriſed of what ſort of ene- 
mies you are going to encounter, or of what is to be feared 
trom them; they are the very ſame, whom, in a former war, 
you vanquiſhed both by land and ſea ; the ſame from whom 
you took Sicily and Sardinia, and who have been theſe twen- 
years your tributaries, You will not, I preſume, march 
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againſt theſe men with only that courage with which vos 
are wont to favs other enemies ; but with a certain anger and 
ind:gnation, uch as you would feel if you ſaw your flaye; 
on a ſudden riſe up in arms againſt you. Conquered and 
enſlaved, it is not boldneſs but neceſſity, that urges them to 
battle; unleſs you can believe that thoſe, who avoided 
fighting when their army was entire, have acquired better 
hope by the loſs of two thirds of their horſe and foot in the 
patlage of the Alps. 

But you have heard, perhaps, that tho they are few in 
number, they are men of ſtout hearts, and robuſt bodies 
heroes of ſuch ſtrength and vigor, as nothing is able to refit, 
Mere effigies! nay, ſhadows of men! wret hes, emaciated 
with hunger, and benumbed with cold ! bruiſed and batter. 
ed to pieces among the rocks and craggy cliffs ! their wea. 
pons broken, and their horſes weak and foundered ! Such 
are the cavalry, and ſuch the infantry, with which you ate 
going to contend ; not enemies, but the fragments of ene- 
mies. There is nothing which I more apprehend, than 
that it will be thought Hannibal was vanquiſhed by the Alps 
before we had any conflict with him. fot, perhaps, it was 
fitting it ſhould be ſo; and that, with a people and a leader 
who had vielated leagues and covenante, the gods themſelves, 
without man's help, ſhould begin the war, and bring it to a 
near chucluſion; and that we, who, next to the gods, hare 
Daly 10,079 nd oucaded, ſhoutd happily finiſh what they 
Nave begun. 

I need not be in any fear that you ſhould ſuſpect me of 
ſaying theſe things merely to encourage you, while inward- 
ly I have different ſentiments. What hindered me from 

2ing into Spaia ? That was my province, where I ſhould 
bo had the leſs dreaded Aſdrubal, not Hannibal, te deal 
with. But, hearing, as I paſſed along the coaſt of Gaul, of 
this enemy's march, Ilanded my troops, ſent the horſe for. 
ward, and pitched my camp upon the Rhone. A part of 
my cavalry encountered, and defeated that of the enemy. 
My infantry not being able to overtake theirs which flid 
before us, I returned to my fleet; and with all the expedi- 
tion I could uſe in ſo long a voyage by fea and land, am 
come to meet them at the foot of the Alps. Was it, then, 
my iaclination to avoid a conteſt 'with this tremendous 
Hannibal? and have I met with him only by accident and 


uoawares ? or am I come on purpoſe to challenge him to the 
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combat ? I would gladly try, whether the earth, within 
theſe twenty years, has brought forth a new kind of Car- 
thagenians ; or whether they be the fame ſort of men who | 
fought at the Aygates, and whom at Eryx, you ſuffered to | 
redeem themſelves at eighteen denarii a head : whether Il 
this Hannibal, for labors and journies, be as he would be | 
thought, the rival of Hercules; or whether he be, what iT 
his father left him, a tributary, a vaſſal, a ſlave of the Roman 
people. Did not the conſciouſneſs of his wicked deed at da- 
guntum torment him and make him deſperate, he would | 
have ſome regard, if not tò his conquered country, yet ſure- | 
y to his own family, to his father's memory, to the treaty - |} 
written with Amilcar's own hand. We might have ſtarved | 
him in Aryx ; we might have paſſed into Africa with our 
ritorious fleet; and in a few days, have deſtroved Carthage. 
At their humble ſupplication, we pardoned them, we releaſ- 
ed them when they were cloſely, ſhut up without a poſſi- 
bility of eſcaping; we made peace with them when tl 
were conquered, When they were diſtreſſed by the Afri- 
can war, we conſidered them, we treated them, as a people 
under our protection. And what is the return they make us 
for all theſe favors ? Under the conduct of a hare-brained 
young man, they come hither to overturn our ſtate, and lay 
waite our country, I could wiſh, indeed, that it wefe not 
ſo; and that the war we are now engaged in, concerned on- 
ly our «wn glory, and not our preſervation. But the con- 
teſt at preſent is not for the poſſeſſion of Sicily and Sardinia, 
but of Italy itſelf : ner is there behind us another army, + 
which, if we ſhould not prove the conquerers, may make 
head againſt our victorious enemies, There are no more 
Alps for them to pafs, which might give us leiſure to raiſe 

neu forces, No, ſoldiers ; here you muſt take your ſtand, 

as if you were juft now before the walls of Rome. Let ev- 

ry one reflect, that he is now to defend not his own peiſon 
only, but his wife, his children, his helpleſs infants. Yet 

let not private conſiderations alone poſſeſs our minds: let us 
ꝛemember that the eyes of the ſenate and people of Rome are 
upon us; and that, as our force and courage ſhall now 
prove, ſuch will be the fortune of that city and of the Ro- 
man Empire, 
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Caius Maxtvs t the Rymans j ſhowing the Abſurdity ef 

. #* . * * 

their h̊ ſitating to confer ou him the Rank of General, mere- 
ly on account of his Extras in, 


, T is but too common, my countrymen, to obſerve a ma- 

: terial difference between the bcitavior of thoſe whs ſtand 
candidates for places of power and truſt, before and after 
their obtaining them. They ſolicit them in one manner, 
and execute them in another. They fer out with a great ap- 
peatance of activity, humtility and modera ion; and they 
quickly fall into floth, pride, and avarice. It is undonht- 
edly, no eaſy matter to diſcharge, to the general ſatisfac. 
tion, the duty of a ſupreme commander in troubleſome 
times. To carry on with effect, an expenſive war, and yet 
be frugal of the public money; to oblige thoſe to ſerve, 
whom it may be delicate to offend : to conduct at the fame 
time, a complicated variety of operations; to concert meaſ- 
ures at home, anſwerable to the ſtate of things abroad; and 
to gain every valuable end, in ſpite of oppoſition from the 
envious, the factiqus, and the di ſaffected to do all this, my 
country men, is more difficult than is generally thought. 

But beſides the diſadvantages which are common to me 
with all others in eminent ſtations, my caſe is, in this reſ- 
pect, peculiarly hard—that, whereas a commander of Patii- 
eian ran k, if he is guilty of a neglect or breach of duty, has 
his great connexions, the antiquity of his family, the 1rapor- 
tant ſervices of his anceſtors, and the multitudes he has, by 
power, engaged in his intereit, to ſcreen him from condign 
puniſhment, my whole ſafety depends upon my ſelf, u hich 
renders it the more indiſpenſibly receſſary for me to take 
care that my conduct be clear and unexceptionable. Be- 
ſides I am well aware, my country men, that the eye of the 
public is upon me; and that, tho the impartial, who prefer 
the real advantage ef the commonwealth to all other con- 
ſiderations, favor my pretenſions, the Patricians want no— 
thing ſo much as an eccation againſt me. It is therefore my 
fixed reſolution, to uſe my beſt endeavors, that you be not 
diſappointed in me, and that their indirect deſigns againſt me 
may be defeated. 

I have, from my youth, been familiar with toils and with I | 
dapgers. I was faithful to your intereſt, my countrymen, 
whe.) | ſerved you for no reward but that of honor. It is 
not my defign to betray you, now that you kave conferred 
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zpon me a place of profit, You have committed to my 
conduct the war againſt Jugurtha, The Patricians are offen- 
led at this. But, where would be the wiſdom of giving ſuch 
eommani to one of their Vonorable body? a perſon ot illuſ- 
trious birth, of ancient fazyly, of innumerable ſtatues, but 
of no experience ! What ſervice would his long line of dead 
inceftors, or his multitude of motionleſs ſtatues, do his 
country in the day of battle? What could ſuch a general do, 
but in his trepidation and inexperience, have recourſe to 
{ome inferior commander for direction in diſſiculties to which 
de was not himſelt equal? Thus your Patrician general 
would in fact have a general over him; ſo that the acting 
commander would ſtill be a Plebian. So true is this, my 
eountrymen, that I have, myſclf, known thoſe who have 
been choſen Conſuls, begin tien to read the hiſtory of their 
own country, of which, till that time, they were totally 1g- 
norant, that is, they firſt obtained the employment, and 
then bethought themſelves of the qualifications neceſſary for 
the proper diſcharge of it. 

I ſubmit to your judgment, Romans, on which fide the 
advantage lies, when a compariſon is made between Patri- 
cian haughtineſs, and Plebian experience. The very ac- 
tions which they have only read, I have partly ſeen, and 
partly myſelf atchieved. What they know by reading, I 
know by action. They are pleaſed to flight my mean birth; 
[ deſpiſe their mean characters. Want ot birth and fortune 
is the objection againſt me; want of perſonal worth, againſt 
them, But are not all men of the ſame ſpecies ? What can 
make a difference between one man and another, but the en- 
dow ments of che mind? For my part, I ſhall always look 
upon the braveſt man as the nobleſt man. Suppoſe it were 
enquired of the fathers of ſuch Patricians as Albinus and 
Beſtia, whether, if they had their choice, they would defire 
ſons of their character, or of mine? what would they an- 
ſwer, but that they ſhould wiſh the worthieſt to be their 


ſons ? If the Patricians have reaſon to deſpiſe me, let them 


likewiſe deſpiſe their anceſtors, whoſe nobility was the fruit 
of their virtue. Do they envy the honors beſtowed upon 
me? let them envy, likewiſe, ny labors, my abſtinence, 
and the dangers I have undergone for my country, by which 
| haveacquired them. But thoſe worthleſs men lead ſuch a 
life of inactivity, as if they defpiſed any honors you can be- 
tow ; whilſt they aſpire to honors, as if they had deſerved 
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them by the moſt induftrious virtue. They lay claim tg 
the rewards of activity, for their having a the plex. 
ſures of luxury. Yet none can be more laviſh than they 
are in praiſe of their anceſtors. And they imagine they 
honor themſelves by celebrating their forefathers ; whereas 
they do the very contrary : for, as much as their anceſtors 
were diſtinguiſhed for their virtues, ſo much are they dif. 
graced by their vices, The glory of anceſtors caſt a light, 
indeed, upon their poſterity ; but it only ſerves to ſhow 
what the deſcendants are, It alike exhibits to public view 
their degeneracy and their worth. I own I cannot boaſt of 
the deeds of my forefathers; but I hope I may anſwer the 
cavils of the Patricians by ftanding up in defence of what [ 
have my ſelf done. | . 

Obſerve now, my countrymen, the injuſtice of the Patri. 
cians, They arrogate to themſelves honors on account of 
the exploits done by their foretathers, whilſt they will not 
allow me the due praiſe for performing the very ſame fort 
of actions in my own perſon, He has no ſtatues, they cry, 
of his family. He can trace no venerable line of anceſtors, 
What then? Is it matter of more praiſe to diſgrace ones il- 
luftrious anceſtors, than to become illuſtrious by one's own 

od behavicr? What if I can ſhow no ſtatues of my fami- 
ily ? I can ſhow the ſtardards, the armor, and, the trappings, 
whieh I have myſelf taken from the vanquiſhed : I can ſhow 
the ſcars of thoſe wounds, which I have received by muy 
the enemies of my. country. Theſe are my ſtatues, Iheſe 
are the honors I boaſt of. Not left me by inheritance, as 
theirs ; but earned by toil, by abſtinence, by valor ; amidſt 
clouds of duſt and ſeas. of blocd ; ſcenes of action, where 
thoſe effeminate Patricians, who endeaver by indirect means 
to depreciate me in your eſteem, have never dared to ſhow 
taeir faces. 
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$:-v6 between General Savace ard Miſs WALSsIN HAM; 
in which tbe courtſhip is carried on in ſuch au ambiguous 


t of fon, Capt. SAVAGE, for conſent to marry himſelf. 


the MW Miss WAL. ENERAL Savage, your moſt humble 
t.3 ſervant, i | 

e GEN. Sav. My dear Miſs Walfingham, it is rather cruel 
tri. W that you ſhould be left at home by yourſelf, and yet Iam” 
of greatly rejoiced to find you at preſent without company, 


not Miss War. lean't but think myſelf in the beit compa- 
fort M ny, when I have the honor of your converſation, General. 
cry, Gen. Yeu flatter me, too much, Madam; yet I am come 


ors, ¶ to talk to you on a ſerious affair; an affair of importance to 
s il- ne and yourſelf. Have you leiſure to favor me with a 
own mort audience, if I beat a parley ? 2 2 
mi- Miss Wa. Any thing of importance to you, Sir, is al- 
ngs, vays ſufficient to command my leiſure. 
how 'Tis as the Captain ſuſpected I a/ids, 
ein Gen, You tremble, my lovely girl, but don't be alarm- 
f el; for tho my buſineſs is of an important nature, I hope 
„ as it will not be of a diſagreeable one. 
dſt Miss War. And yet 1 am greatly agitated He. 
here Gr x, Soldiers, Miſs Walfingham, are ſaid to be general- 
eans ly favored by the kind protection of the ladies, 
ao Miss War. The ladies are nct without gratitude, Sir, 
to thoſe who devote their lives peculiarly to the ſervice of 
their country. : 
GEN. Grads ſaid, Madam: Then give me leave, 
without any maſked battery, to aſk, if the heart cf an hon- 
eſt ſoldier is a prize at all worth your acceptance. 
Miss War. Upon my word, Sir, there is no maſked 
battery in this queſtion. 
rx. Fam as fond of a coup de main, Madam, in love as 
In war, and hate the tedious method of ſapping a town, when 
lere is a poſlibility of entering it ſword in hand. | 
Miss Wal, Why really, Sir, a woman may as well 
0 p 
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know her own mind when ſhe is firſt ſummoned by the 
trumpet of a lover, as when ſhe undergoes all the tireſome 
formality of a fiege. You ſee IJ have caught your own mode 
|} ef converſing, General. | 
| Gen. And a very great compliment I conſider it, Ma. 
| dam. But now that you have candidly confeſſed an ac- 
= quaintance with your own mind, anſwer me with that frank. 
neſs for which every body admires you ſo much. Hare 
6 you any objections to change the name of Walſingham? 
= Miss War. Why then frankly, General, I ſay, no. 
if Gex. Ten thouſand thanks to you for this kind declara- 
4 tion. a 

Miss War. I hope you won't think it a forward one. 

Gen. I'd ſooxer fee my ſon run away in the day of bat- 
-tle—[I'd ſooner think Lord Ruſſel was bribed by Lewis the 
XIVth ; and ſooner vilify the memory of Algernon Sidney. 

Miss War, How unjuſt it was ever to ſuppoſe the 
General a tyrannical father. —{ afi-. 

Gex. You have told me condeſcendingly, Miſs Walſing- 
ham, that you have no objection to change your name ; I 
have but one queſtion more to aik. 15 

Miss. Wat. Pray proproſe it, Sir. 

Gex. Would the name of Savage be difagreeable to you 
Speak frankly again, my dear girl. 

Miss War, Why then again I frankly ſay, no. 

GEN. You are to good to m*.—Torrington thought! 
Mould meet with a repulſe, ide. 

Miss Wart. Have you communicated this buſineſs to 
the Captain, Sir? Joy 

Gen. No, my dear madars, {did not think that at ak 
neceffary, I propoſe that he ſhal: be married in a few days. 

Miss War. What, whether I will or no ? 

GEN. O you can have no objection! 

Miss War, I muft be conſulted, however about the day 
General; but nothing in my power ſhall be wanting tag 

make him happy. 
in 


Grin. Obliging lovlineſs ! | 
Miss Wal. You may imagine, that if I had not bee 
previouſly impreſt in favor of your prepoſal, it would not 
have met with my concurrence ſo readily. 
” —_ Then you own I had a previous friend in the gat 
riſon. 


n [ 17¹ ) 


ke Mist WAL. I don't bluſh to acknowledge it, Sir, when 

me W 1 conſider the accompliſhments of the object. 

xe GEN. O this is too much, Madam; the principal merit 
of the object is his paſſion for Miſs Walſingham. 

la- Miss WAL. Don't ſay that, General, I beg of you; for 

ac. W 1 don't think there are many women in the kingdom, WhO 

ak. could behold him with indifference. 

ave Gex. Ah, you flattering angel !—and yet, by the mem- 
ory of Marlborough, my lovely girl, it was the idea of a 


prepofſeſiion on your part, which encouraged me to hope for 


a- 2 favorable reception. 3 

Miss Wal. Then I mut have been very indiſcreet, for 
. I labored to conceal that prepoſſeſſion as muck as poſſible. 
bats GEN. You could not conceal it from me; the female 
the W heart is a field I am thoroughly acquaintcd with. | 


ney, Miss WAI. I doubt net your knowledge of the famale 


the MW beart, General; but as we now underſtand one another ſo 
perfectly, you will give me leave to retire, 


ing- Gen. One word my dear creature, and no more; I 
:; I fall wait on you ſome time to day about the neceſſary ſet- 
tlement. 


Miss WAL. Vou muſt do as you pleaſe, General; you 
ou! MW are invincible in every thing. 
Gen. And if you pleaſe we will keep every thing a pto- 
found ſecret, till the articies are all ſettled, and the defini- 
ht Ive treaty ready for execution. 
Miss Wart. You may be (ure that delicacy will not ſuf- 
s toller me to be communicative on the ſubject, Sir. 
GEN, Then yon leave every thing to my management. 
at i Miss War. I can't truſt a more noble negociator. 
days, [ goes out. 
Gex. The day is my own, (ing: Britons, ſtrike home; 
ſrixe home. 


: day, $0S>$$$S$$$9S$$08- $04 + 
dcexe between General Savace, Capt. Savace, Miſs 


WALSINGHAM, and TORRINGTON, 2 lawyer, in which 
the General diſcovers his miſtake. 


4 nol Carr. Sav. AY, but my deareſt Miſs Walſingbam, 


the extenuation of my own conduct to 


engagements with you - and as happineſs is now ſo fortu- 


belville made it abſolutely neceſſary for me to diſcover my 


vately in our reach, I flatter myſelf you will be prevailed up- 
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on to forgive an error which proceeded only from extrava. 
gance of love, . 

Miss WAL. To think me capable of ſuch an action, 
Captain Savage! I am terrified at the idea of a union with 
you; and it is better for a woman at any time, to ſacrifice 
an inſolent lover, than to accept of a ſuſpicious huſbard, 

Carer. In the happieſt union, my dearett creature, there 
muſt alà ays be ſomsthing to overlook on both ſides. 

Miss War. Very civil, truly. | 

Carr. Pardon me, my life, tor this frankneſs : and re- 
collect, that if the lover has, through miſconception, been 
unhappily guilty, he brings a butband altogether reformed 
to your hands. ; 

Miss War. Well, I feeI muſt forgive you at laſt; fol 
may as well make a merit of neceſſity, you provoking crea- 
ture. F 

Carr. And may I hope indeed for the bleſſing of this 
hand, 

Miss War. Why, you wretch, would you have me 
force it upon you *? I think after what I have ſaid, a ſol- 
dier might have veatu:ed to take it without further cere- 
mony. | 

Carr, Angelic creature! thus I ſeize it as my law ful 
Prize. 

Miss War, Well, but now you have obtained this wel- 
timable prize, Captain, give me leave again to aſk if you 
have had a certain explanation with the General. 

Carr. How can you doubt it? 

Miss Wal. And is he really iropatient for our marriage: 

Carr. Lis incredible how: earneit he is. 

Miss WAL. What ! did he tel! you of his interview 
with me thiseyening when he brongtt Mr. Dorrington ? 

Carr, He did. 

Miss War. O, then I can have no doubt. 

Capt. If a ſhadow of doubt remains, here he comes to 
remove it, Joy, my dear Sir, joy a thouſand times ! 

Euter General SavAGE and i ORRING TON. 

Gex. What my dear boy, have you carcied the day? 

Miss War. I have been weak enough to indulge Hm 
with a victory, indeed, General. 

Gx. Fortune favors the brave, Torrington, 

Tor. I congratulate you heartily on this decree, Genera). 

Gen. This had nearly proved a day of diſappointment, 
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but the ſtars have fortunately turned it in my favor, and ud. 
[ reap the rich reward of my victory. 

Carr. And here I take her from you as the greateſt good 
which Heaven can fend me. | 

Miss War. O Captain! ä 

Gun. 1% take her as the greateſt good which Heaven 
can ſend you, Sirrah ! I take her as the greateſt good which 
Heaven can fend me And now what have yz: to :ay to her:? 

Wiss Wal. Genera! Savage! | 

Tor. Here will be a freſh injunction to flop proceedings 

Miss War. Are we never to have done with miſtakes ? 

Gx. What miſtakes can have happened now, ſweeteſt? 
you delivered up your dear hand to me this moment! 

Miss Wal. True, Sir; but I thought you were going 
to beſto y my dear hand upon this dear Gentleman. 

GEN. How ! that dear Gentleman. 

Car. I am 'TnunJer-ftruck ! : 

Tos. Fortune favors the brave, General, none but the 
brave. Laws 5ingly. 

GRAN. So the covert way is cleared at laſt; and you have 
ail along imagined that I was negoctating for this fellow, 
when I was gravely ſoliciting for myſelf. .. 

Miss WAL. No other idea, Sir, ever entered my imagi- 
notion. 

Took. General, noble minds ſhould never diſpair. 

[ Laughingly, 

SEN. Well, my hopes are all blown up to the meon at 
once, and | fhall be the laughing ſtock of the whole town. 


rene between Mrs. BELVILLEB, Miſs WALSINGHAM and 
Lady RacREL Mil DR. Oz DUBLLING.-. 


Mas. Bru, VF HERE is the generoſity, where is the 
[alone.] ſenſe, where is the ſhame of men, to 
ind pleaſure in purſuits which they cannot remember with- 
out the deepeſt horror ; which.they cannot follow without 
the meaneſt fraud - and which they cannot effect without 
conſequences the moſt dreadful ? The greateſt triumph 
wnich a libertine can'ever experience, is too deſpicable to 
i= env2ed ; *tis at beſt nothing but a victory ever bis hu- 
FA. 


> 


marity ; ard if le is a huſband, he muſt Le doubly tor. 
tured on the wheel of recollection, 


Exter Viſs Wats:iNGnamardLadyRacuer Milbew, 


Miss WAI. My dear Mis. Belville, I am extremely un. 
happy to fee you ſo diſtreſſed. 

Lavy Rach, Now I am extremely glad to fee her ſo; 
for if the were not greatly diſt reſſed, it would be monſtiouſ- 
ly unnatural. x 

Mxs. Bei. O WVatida! my hviband !'my children. 

Miss WAL. Don't weep, my dear! don't weep! pray 
be comforted, all may end happih. Lady Rachel beg of her 
not to ery ſo. 

Lavy Rach. Why, you are crying yourſelf, Miſs Wal. 
ſingham. And tho I think it out of character to encourage 
her tears, I cannot help keeping you company. 

Ms. Per. O, why is not fome eifectual method con- 
tri ved to prevent this horrible practice of duelling. 

Lapy Rach. I'll expoſe it cn the ſtage, ſii. ee the Jaw 
now ea days kindly leaves the u hole Gognizince of it to the 
theater. | 

Miss WAL. And yet, if the laws againſt it were as well 
enforced as the laws againſt deſtroying the game, peri. ps it 
would be cqualiy for ihe benefit of the kinzuom, 

Miss BEL. No law will ever be e#Fectnal till the cuſtom 
1s rendered infamous, Wives muſt {hriex! mothers mul 
agon!ze! orphans mult be multiplied ! untcfs ſome bleſſed 
hand ſtrip the faſcinating glare from honorable murder, 
and bravely expoſe the idel who is worſtiped thus in blood. W' 
While it is diſ:eputable to obey the Jaws, we cannot look | 

for reformation. But if the duelliit is once baniſhed from MW" 
the preſence of his ſovereign ; if he is for life excluded the as 
confidence of his country ; if a mark of indelible difgrace 15 
ſtamped upon him, the ſword of pablic juſtice will be the ſole {1 
chaſtiſer of wrongs: trifies will not be puniſhed with death, 
and offences really meriting ſuch a puniſhment will be re— 
ſerved for the only proper revenger, the common executioner. 

LapyY RAch. I could not have expreſſed my ſelf better 0 
on this ſubject, my dear; but till ſuch a hand, as you talk 
of, is found, the beſt will fall into the error of the times. 

Miss War. Yes, and butcher each other like madmen, 


for fear their courage ſhould be ſuſpected by tols,. . 
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5 Colonel Rivers and Sir HaR Rr. 

ta AX. OLONEL, your moſt obedicnt ; Iam come 
upon the old buſineſs; for unleſs I am al- 

owed to entertain hopes of Miſs Rivers „I ſhall be the muſt 

miſerable of all human beings. 

Riv. Sir Harry, I have already told you by letter, 801 
[now tell you perſonally, I cannot liſten io your propoſals ! 
. Six Har. No, Sir? 

Riv. No, Sir; I have promiſed my daughter to Mr. Sid- 
jey : do you know that, dir? 

Sis Har, I do; but what then | ! Engagements of this 


5 kind, you know 
Riv. So then you do know I have promiſed her to Mr, 

* Sidney ? ; 
ze SIX Har, I do; but ] alſo know that matters are not fi- 

wally ſettled between Mr. Sidney and yon ; and I moreover 
1 now, that his fortune is by no means equal to mine, there- 

bre ; 
5 Iv. Sir Harry, let me aſk you one queſtion before you 
be make your conſequence, 

Sin Har. A thouſand if you pleaſe, Sir. 

ell Riv, Why then, Sir, let me aſk you, what you have ever 
it obſerved in me or my conduct, that you defire me fo famil- 

arly to break my word? I thought, Sir, you conſidered me 
m a man of honor. . 
11 Som HAR. And fol do, Sir, a man of the niceſt honor. 
ad R1y. And yet, Sir, you aſk me to violate the ſanctity of 
et, I word ; and tell me directly that it is my intereſt to be a 
d. Nuſeal.— 
ok SIR IAR. I really dont underfand you, Colonel: I 
m ought 1 was talking to a man who Knew the world ; and 
he © you, have not igned— 
= Aiv. Why, this is mending matters with a witnels ! 


ole Ind fo you think becauſe I am not legally bound, Iam under 
th; ss neceſſity of keeping my word! Sir Harr „ laus were 
re- erer made for men of honor; Hey want no bond but the 
er, äitude of their on ſentiments; and laws are of no uſe 
ter bat to bind the villains of ſociety. 
alk SIR Har, Well! but my dear Colonel, if you have no 
regard for me, ſhew ſome little regard for your daughter. 
en, Riv. I ſhew the greateſt regard for my daughter, by giv- 
- Es her to a man of honor, and 1 muſt mobs infulted with 
vy further repetition of your propoſals. ; 


141 


Six Har. Infvlt you, Colonel! Is the offer of my alli. 
ance an inſult ? Is my readineſs to make what ſettlements 
you think proper— 

Riv. Sir fienry, I ſhould confider the offer ofa kingdom 


an inſult, if e were to be purchaſed by the violation of my 


word. Beſides, tho my daughter ſhall never go a beggar to 


the arms of her huſband, I would rather fee her happy than 
rich; and if ſhe has enough to provide handſomely for a 
young family, and ſomething to ſpare for the exigences of a 
worthy friend, I ſhall think her as affluent as if ſhe. were 
miſt reſs of Mexico. 

Six Har. Well Colonel, I have done; but I believe—- * 

Riv. Well Sir Harry, and as our conference is done, we 
will, if you pleaſe, retire to tke ladies: I ſhall be always 
glad of your acquaintance, tho I cannot receive you as a ſon- 
ta-law ; for a union of intereſt I look upon as a union of 


diſhonor, and conſider a marriage for money, at beſt but 2 


legal pioſtitution. 


Scene betaucen SHYLOCE ard TV BAT.“ 


Shy. H now, Tubal! what neus from Genoa ? 


* 
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Have you heard any thing of my back fliding 
daughter? ; 


Tub. ] often. came where I heard of her, but could not 


find her. 

Sz. Why there, there, there, a diamond gone that coſt 
me two thouſand ducats at Frankfort! The curſe never fel! 
upon the nation till now! I never felt it before! Two 
thouſand ducats, in that and other precious jewels ! I with 
ſhe lay dead at my feet! No news of them! and I know 
not what ſpent in the ſearch. Loſs upon loſs. The thiet 

one with ſo much, and fo much to find the theif; and no 
atisfaction, no revenge; no ill lack ſtirring but what lights 
on my ſhoulders. | 

Tub. O yes, other men have ill luck too, Antonio, as 
heard in Genoa .. 

Shy. 71 nterrupting him J What, has he had ill lack ? 

Tab. Has had a ſhip caſt away coming from Tripoli, 

Shy. Thank fortune ! [s1t true? Is it true? 


* Shylock had Tubal after his daugiter; who had cloped 
from his bauſe, Antonio was a merchadt, Hated by Shyiock. 
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Tub. I ſpoke with ſome of the ſailors that eſcaped from 


the wreck, | 

Shy. I thank you, good Tubal. Good news ! Good 
news! What, in Genoa, you ſpoke with them. 

Tub. Your daughter, as I heard, ſpent twenty ducats in 
one night, Abi 

Shy. Lou ſtick a dagger in me, Tubal. I never ſhall ſce 
my gold again. Twenty ducats in one night! Twenty du— 
cats! O father Abraham! | 

Tub. There came ſeveral of Antonio's creditors in my com- 
pany to Venice, who ſay he cannot but break. 

Shy. Tam glad on't. Til plague him; I'll torture him; 
I am glad on't. 

Jab. One cf them ſhewed me a ring he had of your 
daughter for a monkey. 

Shy. Out upon her! You torture me, Tubal! It was my 
ruby. I would not have given it for as many monkeys as 
coold ſtand together upon Realto. 

Tub. Antonio is certainly undone. | 

Shy. Av, ay, there is ſome comfort in that. Go, Tubal, 
engage an oſhcer. Tell him to be ready; I' be revenged on 
Antonio. I'll waſh my hands to the elbows in his heart's blood, 
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Ja FFIER had married the daughter of PRIULI , coll hout bis 
canſent; and being reduced to poverty, he applies to FRIULI 
for help, in his diftreſs, and receives the following treatment? 


Pri. O more ! I' hear no more ! Be gone, and leave 
DC. 

Faf. Not hear me! By my ſufferings but you ſhall. My 
Lord! I am not that abje& wretch you think me. Where's 
the difference that throws me fo far behind you, that J muſt 
not ſpeak to you ? 

Pri, Have you not wronged me ? 

Faf. Could my nature ever have endured the thought of 
doing wrong, I need not now have bent myſelf thus low to 
gain a hearing from a cruel father. 

Fri. Lſay you have wronged me in the niceſt point, the 


donor of my houſe, You can't defend your baſeneſs to me. 


When you firſt came home from travel, I, with open arms, 
received you. Picaſed with your ſeeming virtues, I ſought 
to raiſe you, My houſe, my table, fortune, all was yours. 
und in return you treacheroufly ſtrove to undo me; de- 
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ceived the joy of my declining age, my only child, and ſtole 


her from my boſom. 

Faf. Is this your gratitude to him who ſaved your daugh- 
ter's life? Yon know that but for me you had been child. 
teſs. I reitored ker to you when ſunk amidſt the waves; 
I hazarded my life for hers, and ſhe has richly paid me with 
her generous love. 


Pri. You ſtole her from me! like a thief you ſtole her; at 


dead of night, that fatal hour, you choſe to rifle me of all 


my heart held dear. But may your joy in her prove falſe 


as mine. May the hard hand of pinching poverty oppreſs 
and grind you; till at length you find the curſe of diſobe- 
dienceall your fortune. Home, and be humble. Study to 
retrench. Niſcharge the lazy vermia of your hall, thoſe pa- 


geants of your folly. Reduce the glittering trappings of 
your wife, to humble weeds, fit for your narrow ſtate. 
Then to ſome ſuburb cottage both retire ; and, with your. 


ſtarvhng brats, enjoy your miſery, Home, home, I ſay. 
eee 


Sene between Lord PETER, MaRTIN, and Ack.“ 


Pet. 8 gentlemen, bread 1s the ſtaff of life. In 
breads contained the quinteffence of beef, mut- 


ton, veal, veniſon, Partridge, plumb pudding and cuſtard ; 


and thro the whole is diffuſed a wholeſome and fermented 
liquor. Therefore he who eats bread, at the ſame time eats 
the beſt of food, aad drinks the beſt of liquors. Come on, 
brothers, the cauſe is good, fall to, and ſpare not. Here is 
a ſhovider of excellent muttont as ever was cut with knife, 

But now my hand is in, 1'lt help you myſelf, Young 
people are baſnful. Come, brother Martin, let me help you 
to this ſlice; | 

Mar. My Lord, I doubt, with great ſubmiſſion, here is 
ſume little miſtake. 


* By Peter is meant the Pope; by Martin, the Lvtheran Church ; 
and by Jack, the Calviniſts, The deſign of this Dialogue, is to 11d1- 
cule the Doctrine of TranſubRantiation, the arrogance of the Pope 
and the evils of Perfecunon. 


+ Pointing to a brown loaf on the table. This converſation 1s. 


ſuppoſed to be at table, where the fpeakers ought to fit, in order to 


perform to the life. But this may be diſpenſed with, as my deſign 


16 to teach children to read and ſpeak, rather than to a, 
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Pet, What, you are merry ? Come then, let us hear this 
jet your head is ſo big with. 

Mar. No jeſt, indeed, my Lord. But unleſs Iam very 
much deceived, your lordſhip was pleaſed, a little while ago 
to drop a word about mutton, and I ſhould be glad to ſee it 
upon the table, 

Pet, How ! I don't comprehend you. 

'Fack, Why, my Lord, my brother Martin, I ſuppoſe, is 
hungry, and longs to ſee the ſhoulder of mutton you {poke 
-of, come to the table. | 

Pet. Pray explain yourſelves, gentlemen. Either you are 
both out of your wits, or are difoſed to be merry a little 
unſcaſonably. You had better keep your jokes till after 
dinner. 

Mar. What then, my Lord, is this brown loaf a ſhoulder 
of mutton all this while ? 

Pet, Pray leave off your impertinence, and eat your 
victuals, if you pleaſe ; 1 am not diſpoſed to reliſh your wit 
at preſent. 


Mar. Well, my Lord, may I be ſouſed over head and ears | 


in a korſe pond, if it ſeems to my eyes, my fingers, or my 
noſe, either leſs or more, than a flice of ale ſix penny brown 
loaf. 

Fack. If ever I ſaw a ſhoulder of mutton in my life look 
fo like a fix-penny brown loaf, I am an old baſket woman. 

Pet, Look you, gentlemen, to convince you what a cou- 
ple of blind, poſitive, ignorant puppies you are, I will uſe 
but one plain argument. May you both be eternally miſe- 
rable, if you don't believe this to be a ſhoulder of as good 
mutton as ever was {old in market. 

Mar. Why, truly, upon more mature confideration— 


Jack. Why, ay, now I have thought more of the matter, 


your Lordſhip ſeems to be in the right. 

Pet. O now you are come to yourſelves. Boy, fill me a 
bumper of claret. Come, brothers, here is good health to 
you both. 

Mar. and Jack. Thank your good Lordſhip, and ſhould 
be glad to pledge you. 

Pet. That you ſhall, my boys. I am not a man to refuſe 
any thing in reaſon. A moderate glaſs of wine is a cordial. 
There“ is a bumper a piece for you. True natural juice 


'* Giving them a cruſt each. 
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of the grape. Nene of your naſty balderdaſh vintner's brew. 
ing. What now,“ are you at your doubts again? Here boy. 
Call neighbor Dominic + the blackſmith here. Bid him 
bring his tongs with him, red hot; d'ye hear ? I'Il teach 
you to doubt. 

Mar. Come, Jack. This houſe is like to be too hot fo 
you and me, te is quite raving mad, Lets get away Þ as 
faſt as we can. 

Fact. A plague on his crazy head. If ever I put my 
noſe within his door again, may it be pinched off in good 
earneſt. 


JUBA and S YPH AX. 


Jus. 8173 J joy to meet you thus alone. 
I have obſerv'd of late thy looks are fallen „ 

O'er caſt with gloomy cares and diſcontent ; 

Then tell me, Syphax, I conjure thee, tell me 

What are the thoughts that knit thy brow in frowns, 

And turn thine eye thus coldly on thy prince, 

Syen. is not my talent to conceal my Werne 
Or carry {miles or ſun ſnine in my face, | 
When diſcontent fits heavy at my heart : 

I have not yet ſo much of the Roman in me. 

Jun. Why doſt thou caſt out ſuch ungenerous terms 

Againſt the lords and ſovereigns of the world * 
Doſt not thou fee mankind fall down before them, 
And own the force of their ſuperior virtue ? 

Is there a nation in the wilds of Afric, 
Amidſt our barren rocks and burning ſands, 
That does not tremble at the Romaa name ? 

Syen. Gods ! where is the worth that ſets this people up 
Above your own Numidia's tawny ſons ? 

Do they with tougher fine's bend the bow? 


Or flies the javelin ſwifter to its mark, 


Launch'd from the vigor of a Roman arm ? 

Who, like our active African, inſtructs | 

The fiery ſteed, and trains him to his hand ? 

Or guides in troops, the embattled elephant, 

Laden with war ? Theſe, theſe ate arts, my prince, 


- Obſerviag them to ſtare, 


+ St, Dominic, the inventor of the Inquiſition. 
{ Separatioa of the proteſlant from the Romiſh Church, 
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In which your Zama does not ſtoop to Rome, 

Jus. "Theſe all are virtues of a meaner rank, 
Pertections that are placed in bones and nerves, 

A Roman ſoul is bent on higher views; 

To civilize the rude unpoliſh'd world, 

To lay it under the reſtraint of laws; 

To make man mild, and ſociable to man; 
To cuitivate the wild licentious ſavage 
With wiſdom, diſcipline, and liberal arts; 
The eſtabliſhments of life : virtues like theſe 
Make human nature ſhine, reform the ſoul, 
And break our fierce barbarians into men, 

SYPH, Patience, juſt heavens !—Excuſe an old man's 
What are thoſe wond'rous civilizing arts, [warmth, 
This Roman poliſh, and this ſmooth behavior, 

That render man thus tractible and tame? 

Are they not only to diſguiſe our paſſions, 

To ſet our looks at variance with our thoughts, 
To check the ſtarts and ſallies of the ſoul, 

And break. off all its commerce with the tongue ? 
In ſhort, to change us into other creatures, 

Than what our nature and the Gods daſign'd us? 

Jos. To ſtrike thee dumb, turn up thy eyes co Cato 
There may'f thou fee to what a godlike height 
The Roman virtues lift up mortal man. 


While good and juſt, and anxious for his friends, 


He's ſtill ſeverely bent againſt himſelf; 
Renouncing fleep, and reſt, and food and eaſe, 
He ftrives with thirſt and hunger, toil and heat; 
And when his fortune ſets hefore him all 
The pomp and pleaſure that his ſoul can wiſh, 
His rigid virtue will accept of none, 

SYPH, Believe me, priuce, there's not an African 
'That traverſes our vaſt Numidian Gefarts 
In queſt of prey, and lives upon his bow, 
But bett / practiſes theſe hoaſted virtues, 
Coarſe a his meals, the fortune of the chaſe, 
Amidſt th. running ftream he ſl:kes his thirſt, 
Tolls all the day, and at the approach of night 
On. the firſt friendly bank he throws him down, 
(Or xeits his head upon a rock till morn : 
Then riſes freſh, purſues the "pw; game, 
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And if the following day he chance to find 
A new repait, or an untaſted ſpring, 
Bleſſes his ſtars, and thinks it luxury. 

Jus. Thy prejudicies, Syphax, won't diſcern 
What virtues grow trom 1gnorance, and what from choice, 
Nor how the hero differs trom the brute. 

But grant that others could with equal glory 

Look down on pleaſures, and the baits of ſenſe ; 
Where ſhall we find the man that hears affliction, 
Great and majeſtic in his griefs, like Cato? 

Heavens! with what ftreagth, what Readineſs of mind, 
He trivu:phs in the midſt of all his fufferings ! 

How does he rife againit a load of woes, 

And thank the gods that threw the weight upon him ! 

SyPH. Tis pride, rank pride, and haughtineſs of ſoul : 
I think the Romans call it ſtoiciſm. | 
Had not your royal father thought fo highly 
Of Roman virtue, and of Cato's cauſe, 

He had not fallen by a flive's hand inglorious : 
Nor would his flaughter'd army now have lain 
On Afric's ſands, disiigur'd with their wounds, 
To gorge the wolves and vultures of Numidia, 

Jos. Why doſt thou call my forrows up afreſh ! 
My father's name brings tears into mine eyes, 

Sy PH. Oh, that you'd profit by your father's ills! 

Jus. What wouldſt thou have me do? 

Sy. Abandon Cato. 

Jus. Syphax, I ſhould be more than twice an orphan ty 
ſuck a loſs. 

SYPH., Ay, there's che tie that binds you | 
You long to call him father. Marcta's charms 
Work in your heart unſeen, and plead for Cato. 

No wonder you are deaf to all I ſay. 
Jus. Syphax, your zcal becomes importunate ; 
I've hitherto permittad it to rave, 
And talk at large; but learn to keep it in, 
Leſt it ſhould take more freedom than I'll give it. 
SYPH. Sir, your great father never uſed me thus. 
Alas, he's dead! but can you e'er forget 
The tender forroiys and the pangs of nature, 
The fond embraces, and repeated bleſſings, 
ich you drew from him in your laſt farewell! 
Still muſt I cheriſh the dear ſad remembrance, 
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At once to torture, and to pleaſe my ſoul. 

The go d old king at partn:g wrung my hand, 

(His eyes brim full of ters) then ſighing cry'd ; 

r' thee be careful of my ſon ! His grief 

SwelFd up ſo high, he could not utter more. 

Ju. Alas, the ſtory melts away my foul ! 

The beſt of fathers ! how ſhall I diſcharge 

The gratitude and duty which 1 owe him? 

SYPH, By laying up his counſels in your heart, 
Jus, His counſels bade me yield to thy directions: 

Then, Syphax, chide me in ſevereſt terme; 

Vent, all thy paſſion, and I'll ſtand its ſhock, 

Calm and unruffled as a ſummer's ſea, 

When not a breath of wind flies o'er its ſurface, 
SyPn. Alas, my prince, I'll guide you to your ſafety, 
Jus. I do believe thou wouldft ; but tell me how. 
SyrBH. Fly from the fate of Cæſar's foes. 

Jus, My father ſcorn'd to do it. 

Syrh. And therefore dy'd, 

Jus. Better to die ten thouſand de aths, 

Than wound my honor. 

SYPH. Rather ſay, your love. 

JuB. Syphax, Iv'e promis'd to preſerve my temper ; 

Why wilt thou urge ms to confeſs a flame 

L long have ſtifled, and would fain conceal ? 

SYH. Believe me, prince, cho hard to conquer love, 

"Tis eaſy to divert and break its force : 

Abſence might cure it, or a ſecond miſtreſs 

Light up another flame, and put out this. 

The glowing dames of Zama's royal court 

Have faces fiuſh'd with more exalted charms ; 

'The ſun that rolls his chariot o'er their heads, 

Works up more fire and color in their cheeks : 

Were you with theſe, my prince, you'd ſoon forget 

Tae pale, unripen'd beauties of the Nacth, 

JuB. *Tis not a ſet of features, nor complexion, 

The tincture of the ſkin, that I admire, 

Beauty ſoon grows familiar ts the lover, 

Fades in his eyes, and palls upon the ſenſe, 

The virtuous Marcia towers above her ſex : 

True, ſhe is fair (Oh, how divinely fair !) 

But ftill the lovely maid improves her charms, 

With inward greatneſs, unatfeRed wiſdom, 
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And ſanctity of manners. Cato's ſoul 
Shines out in every thing ſhe acts or ſpeaks. 
While winning mildneſs and attractive ſmiles 
Dwell in her looks, and with becoming grace 


Soften the rigor of her father's virtues. [ praiſe! 
Syrh. How, does your tongue grow wanton in her 
SY R wu. 
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Wor, i IE ELL, a long farewell to ail my greatneſs! 
This is the ſtate of man: To- day he pats forth 

The tender leaves of hope; to-morrow bloſſoms, 
And bears his bluſhing honors thick upon him; 
The third day comes a froſt, a killing troft, 
And when he thinks, good eaſy man full ſurely 
His greatneſs is a ripening, nips his ſhoot ; 
And then he falls as I do. Ihave ventur'd 
Like little wanton boys that ſwim on bladders, 
Theſe many ſummers in a ſea of glory, 
But far beyond my depth; my high-blown pride 
At length broke under me; and now has left me, 
. Weary and old with ſervice, to the mercy 
Ot a rude ſheam, that muſt forever hide me. 
Vain pomp and glory of the world, I hate you ! 
I feel my heart now open d. Oh how wretched 
Is that poor man that hangs on prince's favors ! 
There is, betwixt that ſmile he would afpice to, 
That ſweet aſpect of princes, and his ruin, 
Morte pangs and fears thaa war or women have; 
And when he falls, he falls like Lucifer, 
Never to riſe again, Enter Cromwell. 
Why how now, Cromwell? 
Crom. I have not power to ſpeak, Sir. 

Wor, What amazed 
At my misfortunes ? Can thy ſpirit wonder 
A great man ſhould decline? Nay,:f you weep, 
Im' fallea indeed. 

CROM. How does your grace ? 

Wor, Why, well; 
Never ſo truly happy, my good Cromwell. 
I knew myſelf now, and I fcel, within me, 
A peace above all eaxthly dignities ; 
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A ſtill and quiet conſcience. The king has cured me, 

I humbly thank his Grace; and from theſe ſhoulders, 

Theſe ruin'd pillars, out of pity taken 

A load would fink a navy, too much honor, 

O, *tis a burthen, Cromwell 'tis a burthen. 

Too heavy for a man that hopes for heaven | | 
CRom. I'm glad your Grace has made that right uſeof it. 
Wor. I hope I have: I'm able now, methinks, 

Out of a fortitude of ſoul 1 teel, 

To endure more maſerxes, and greater far, 

Than many weak- hearted enemies dare offer, 

What news abroad ? 

Crom. The heavieſt and the worſt, 
Is your diſpleaſure with the king. 
Wor. God bleſs him ! 
CRM. The next is, that Sir Thomas More is choſen 

Lord Chancellor in your place. 
Wor. That's fomewhat ſudden 

But he's a learned man, May he continue 

Long in his highneſs' favor and do juſtice 

For truth's ſake and his conſcience ; that his bones, 

When he has run his courſe, and ſleeps in bleſſings, 

May have a tomb of orphan's tears wept over him ! 

What more ? 

Crow, That Cranmer is return'd with welcome. 

Inftall'd Lord Archbiſhop ef Canterbury, bz 
Wor, That's news indeed ! 

Crom. Laſt, that the Lady Anne, 

Whom the king hath in ſecrecy long married, 

This day was view'd in open as the Queen, 

Going to Chapel; and the voice is now 

Only about her coronation. [ Cromwell, 
W.L, There was the weight that pull'd me down; O 

The king has gone beyond me: all my glories 

In that one woman I have loſt forever. 

No fun ſhall ever uſher forth my honors, 

Or gild again the noble troops that waited 

Upon my ſmiles, Go, get thee from me, Cromwell; 

Lam a poor fallen man, unworthy now 

To be thy lord and maſter, Seek the king, 

(That ſun I pray may never ſet) I've told him 

What, and how trec thou art; he will advance thce : 
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Some little memory of me will ſtir him, 

I know his noble nature):not to let 

Thy hopeful ſervice periſh too. Go Cromwell, 

Neglect him not ; make uſe now, and provide 

For thine own future ſafety. h 
CROM. O my Lord, 

Muſt I then leave you ? Muſt I needs forego 

So good, ſo noble, and fo true a maſter ? 

Bear witneſs, all that have not hearts of iron, 

With what a ſorrow Cromwell leaves his lord. 

The King ſhall have my ſervice : but my prayers, 

For ever, and for ever, ſhall he your's, | 
Wor, Cromwell, I did not think to ſhed a tear 

In all my miſeries: but thou haſt forced me, 

Out of thy honeſt truth, to play the woman 

Let's dry our eyes ; and thus far hear me, Cromwell, 

And when I am forgotten, as J ſhal} be, 

And ſleep in dull cold marble, where mention 

Of me muſt no more be heard: ſay then I taught thee ; 

Say, Wolſey, that once rode the waves of glory, 

And ſounded all the depths and ſnoals of honor, 

Found thee a way, out of his wreck, to riſe in; 

A ſure and ſafe one, tho thy maker mifs'd it. 

Mark but my fall, and that which ruin'd me : 

Cromwell, i charge thee fling away ambition; 

By that fin fell the angels ; how can man then 

(Tho the image of his Viaxer) hope to win by it? 

Love thy ſelf laſt; cheriſh thoſe hearts that wait thee ! 

Corruption wias not more than honeſty, 

Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace, 

To filence envious tongues. Be ju and fear not. 

Let all the ends thou aim'ſt at, be thy Country's, - 

Thy God's and Truth's : then if thou fall'ſt, O Cromweil, 

Thou fall'& a blefled martyr. Serve the King 

And pr'thee lead me in 

Thera, take an inventory of all I have; 

To the laſt penny, tis the King's. My robe, 

And my integrity to heav'a, is all 5 

J dare to call my own. O Cromwell, Cromwell, 

Had but ſerv'd my God with half the zeal 

I ferv'd my king, he would not in my age 

Have left me naked to mine enemies. 
CxoM, Good vir, have patience, 
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Wor. So I have. Farewell | 
The hopes of court! My hopes in heaven do dwell, 
92 e 
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The Quarrel of Bautus aud Cassius. 


Cas. HAT you have wrong'd me doth appear in this: 
. You have condemn'd and noted Lucius Pella, 
For taking bribes here of the Sardians ; 
Wherein my letter (pray ing on his ſide, 
Becauſe I knew the man) was flighted of. 
BRU. You wrong'd yourſelf to write in ſuch a caſe. 
Cas. In ſush a time as this, it is not meet 
That every nice offence ſnould bear its comment. 
BR uv. Yet let me tell you, Caſſius, you yourſelf 
Are much condemned to have an itching palm, 
To fell and mart your offices for gold, 
To undeſervers. 
Cas. I an itching palm! 
You know that you are Brutus that ſpeak this, 
Or, be aſſured, this ſpeech were elſe your laſt. 
BRV. The name of Caſſius honors this corruption, 
And chaſtiſement doth therefore hide its head. 
Cas. Chaſtiſement ! 
BRU. Remember March, the ides of March remember; 
Did not great Julius bleed for Juſtice ſake ? 
What villain touch'd his body, that did ſtab, 
And not for jaftice ? What, fhall one of us, 
That truck the foremoſt man of all this world, 
But for ſupporting r6bbers ; ſhall we now 
Contaminate our fingers with theſe bribes 7 
And fell the mighty meed of our large honors 
For ſo much traſh as may be graſped thus? 
I would rather be a dog, and bay the moon, 
Than ſuch a Roman. 
Cas. Brutus, bay not me, 
Il not endure it; you forget yourſelf, 
To hedge me in; I am a Didier, 1. 
Older in practice, abler than yourſelf 
To make conditions, 
Bx u. Go to; you are not, Cafſiys, 
Cas. I am, 
u. I fay you are not, 
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Cas. Urge me no more; I ſkall forget myſelf — 
Have mind upon your hextth—tempt me no farther, 

BRV. Away, ſlight man! 

Cas. Is it poflible ? 

BR u. Hear me, for I will ſpeak ; 
Mult I give way and room to your raſh choler ? 
Shall I be frighted when a madman ftares ? 

Cas. Muſt I endure all this? 

BRU. All this? ay more. Fret till your proud heart 
Go tell your ſervants how choleric you are, 
And make your bondmen tremble. Muſt 1 budge ? 
Muſt I »bſerve you? Muſt 1 ſtand and crouch 
Under your teſty kumor ? Be aſſured, 
You ſhall digeſt the venom of yeur ſpleen, 
Tho it do ſplit you; for, from this day forth, 
T'll uſe you for my mirth, yea, for my laughter, 
When you are waſpiſh. 

Cas. Is it come to this? | 

Bru. You ſay, you are a better ſoldier ; 
Let it appear ſo ; make your vaunting true, 
And it ſhall pleaſe me well. For my own part, 
I ſhall be glad to learn of noble mea. 

Cas. You wrong me every way—you wrong me, Brutus, 
I ſaid, an elder ſoldier, not a better: 


Did I ſay better? 


BR u. If you did, I care not. 
Cas. When Cæſar liv'd, he durſt not thus have mov'd me. 
Brv. Peace, peace, you durk not fo have tempted him. 
Cas. I durſt not! 
BRU. No. 
Cas. What! durſt not tempt him? 
Bx u. For your life you durſt not. 
Cas. Do not preſume too much upon my love ; 
I may do what I ſhall be (ſorry for. 
BRU. You have done what you ſhall be forry for, 
There is no terror, Caſſius, in your thre:»'s ; 
For I am arm'd fo ſtrong in honeſty, 
'That they paſs by me as the idle wind, 
Which I reſpe not. I did ſend to you 
For certain ſums of geld, which you deny'd me; 
For I can raiſe no money by vile means. 
By heaven, I had rather coin my heart, 
And drop my blood for drahmas, than to wring, 
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From the hard hand of peaſants, their vile traſh, 
By any indirection. I did ſend 
To you for gold to pay my legions, 
Which you denied me; was that done like Caſſius? 
Should I have anſwered Caius Caſſius ſo ? 
When Marcus Brutus grows ſo covetous, 
To lock ſuch raſcal counters from his friends, 
Be ready gods, with all your thunderbolts, 
Daſh him to picces. ; 
Cas. I denied you not, 
BRV. You did. 
Cas, I did not he was but a fool 
That brot my anſwer back. Brutus hath rived my heart 
A friend ſhould bear a friend's infirmities, 
zut Brutus makes mine greater than they are. 
Bx u. Ido not. Still you practiſe them on me. 
Cas. You love me not. 
BR u. I do not like your faults. | 
Cas. A friendly eye could never fee ſuch faults, 
Bx u. A flatterer's would not, tho they do 
Appear as huge a high Olympus. 
Cas. Come, Anthony and young Octavious come! 
Revenge yourſelves alone oa Caſſius, 
For Caſſius is a-weary of the world; 
Hated by one he loves; braved by his brother; 
Che k'd by a bondman ; all his faults obſerv'd : 
Set in a note book, learn'd and conn'd by rote, 
To caſt into my teeth, OI could weep + 
My ſpirit from my eyes !—There. is my dagger, 
And here my naked breaſt—within, a heart 
Dearer than Plutus' mine, richer than gold! 
If that thou necd'ſt a Roman's, take it forth. 
I that deny'd thee gold, will give my heart: 
Strike, as thou didit at Cæſat; for I know, 
When thou didſt hate him worſe, thou lov'd$ him better 
That ever thou lovd'ſt Caſſius. 
Bru. Sheathe your dagger; 
Be angry when you will, it ſhall have ſcope ; 
Do what you will, diſhonor ſhall be humor. 
O Caſſius, you are yoked with a lamb, 
That carries anger as the flint bears fire ; 
Which, much enforced, ſhews a baſty ſpark, 
And ſtrait is cold again, 
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Cas, Hath Caſſius lived | 
To be but mirth and laughter to his Brutus, 

When grief, and blood, ill tempered vexeth him ? 
BRV. When I ſpoke that, I was ill tempered too. 
Cas. Do you confeſs ſo much? Give me your hand, 
Bau. And my heart too. 

Cas. O Brutus! 

BRU. What's the matter? 

Cas. Have you not love enough to bear with me, 
When that raſh humor which my mother gave me, 
Makes me forgetful ? 

BRV. Yes, Caſſius, and from henceforth 
When you are over earneſt with your Brutus, 

He'll think your mother ch ides, and leave you ſo, 
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A Diao uk, written in the year 1776, by Mr. AnDRus, 
of Yale College, fince deceaſed. 


BLiTRE, OW now, Mr. Hunks ? Have you ſettled 
the controverſy with Baxter. 

Hunks, Yes, to a fraction, upon condition that he 
would pay me fix per cent. upon all his notes and bonds, 
from the date until they were diſcharged. 

BLliTyHs. Then it ſeems you have brought him to your 
own terms ? 

Hunks. Indeed I have; I would fettle with him upon 
no other. Men now-a-days think it a dreadful hardſhip to 
pay a little intereſt; and will quib'le a thouſand ways to 

ool a body out of their juft property ; but I've grown too 
eld to be cheated in that manner. I take care to ſecure the 
intereſt, as well as the principal. And to prevent any diffi- 
culty,.I take new notes every year, and carefully exact inte- 
reſt upon intereR, and add it to the principal. 

BLIrAnE. You dont exact intereſt upon intereſt ! This 
looks a little like extortion. 

Hunxs., Extortion ? I have already loit more than five 
huadied pounds, by a number of raſcally bankrupts. I 
m—_ truſt a farthiag of my money without intereſt upon in- 
tereſt. 

BLITRH ET. I fee I muſt humor his foible, there's no other 
way to deal with him #/dc. 

HuNxs, There's no ſecurity, in men's obligations, in 
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theſe times. And if I've a ſum of money in the hands of 
thoſe we call good chaps, I'm more plagu'd to get it than 


tis all worth. They would be glad to turn me off with 


meer rubbiſh, if they could. I'd rather keep my money in 
my own cheſt, then let it out for ſuch fmall intereſt as J have 
for it. | 

BLITHE. There's ſomething, I confeſs, in your obſerva- 
tions. We never know uv hen we are ſecure, unleſs we have 
our property 1n our cheſts, or m lands, 

UN&s. That's true.—i'd rather have my property in 
lands at three per cent. than in the hands of the beſt man in 
this town at ſix—i1t is fact. Lands will grow higher when 
the wars are over. Eo 

BLITHEB. You're entirely tight. I believe if I'd as much 
money as you, I ſhould be of the ſame mind. 

Hunks. That's a good diſpoſition, We muſt all learn to 
take care of ourſelves, theſe hard times. But I worder how it 
happens that your diſpoſition is ſo different from your ſon's ; 
he's extremely wild and profuſe—I ſhould think it was not 
poſſible for you, with all your prudence and dexterity, to 
get money as faſt as he would ſpend it, 

Buitysg, Oh he's young and airy ; we muſt make allow - 
ances for ſuch things ; we uſed to do fo ourſelves when we 
were young men. 
 Hunxs. No, you're miſtaken ; I never wore a neckcloth 
nor a pair of ſhoe buckles, on week days, in my hife. But 
that is now become euſtomaty among the loweſt rank of peo- 

le. 
: BuitHz, You have been very ſingular; there are few 
men in our age that have been ſo frugal and ſaving as you 
have; but we muſt always endeavor to conform ourſelves a 
little to the cuitom of the times. My fon is not mere ex- 
travagant than other young people ef his age. He loves to 
drink a glaſs of wine ſometimes, with his companions, and 
to appear pretty gaily dreſt; but this is only what is natu- 
ral, and cuſtomary for every one. I underſtand he has 
tormed ſome connections with your eldeſt daughter, and 
I ſhould be fond of the alliance, if I could gam your appro- 
bation in the matter. | | 

Hunxs. The cuſtom of the times will undo us all— 
there's no living in this prodigal age—the young people muſt 
have their bottles, their tavezn dinners, and dice, while the 


old ones are made perfet drudges to ſuppert their luxury. 
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BrirnBg. Our families, Sir, without doubt would be ve. 
ry happy in ſuch a connection, if you would grant your 
conſent. \ 

Hunxs. I looſe all patience when I ſee the young beaux 
and fops, ſtrutting about the ſtreets in their laced coats and 
ruflled ſhirts, and a thouſand other extravagant articles of 
expenſc. 

8 Sir, I ſhould be very glad if you would turn 
your attention to the queſtion I propoſed. 

Huxxs. There's one half of theſe coxcomical ſpend. 
thrifts, that can't pay their taxes and yet they are conſtant. 

ly running into debt, and their prodigality muſt be ſupport. 
ed by poor, honeſt, laboring men. 

BLITAHE. This is inſufferable; I'm vex'd at the old fel. 
jow's impertinence.—| Aide. - 

Hunxs. The world has got to a firange paſs, a very 
ftrange paſs indeed; there's no diſtinguiſhing a poor may 
from a rich one, but only by his extravagant dreſs and ſu- 
percilious behavior. f 

BLITHE. I abhor to ſee a man all mouth and n ears. 

Huxks. All mouth and no ears ! do you mean to inſult 
me to my face? | 

BLI THE. TI aſk your pardon, Sir; but I've been talking 
to you this hour, and you have paid me no attention. 

Runxs, Well, and what is this mighty affair upon which 
you want my opinion. 

BLIrnE. It is ſomething you have paid but very little 
attention to, it ſcems ; Iam willing to be heard in my turn, 
as well as you. TI was telling that my ſon had entered into a 
treaty of marriage with yeur eldeſt daughter, and I defire 
your conſent in the matter. Fs 

Hunxxs. A treaty of marriage! why did'nt ſhe aſk my 
liberty before ſhe attempted any ſuch thing? A treaty of 

marriage! I wont hear a word of it. 

BLITHE. The young couple are very {ond ef each other, 
and may perhaps be ruin'd if you croſs their inclination. 

Hunks, Ihen let them be ruin'd. T'il have my daugh- 
ter to know ſhe ſhall make no treaties without my conſent, 

BLITZ. She's of the ſane mind; that's what ſhe 
wants now, 

Hunks. Fut you ſay the treaty is already made; how- 
, ever I'll make it over again. ; 
BLIT”E, Well, Sir, the ſtronger the better, 
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Hunxs, But I mean to make it void. 

BLITERHE. I want no trifling in the matter; the ſubject is 
not of a trifling nature. - I expe you will give me a direct 
anſwer one way or the other. 

Hunxzs. If that's What you defire, I can tell you at 
once, I have two very ſtropg objections againſt the propo- 
fal; oneis, I diſlike your fon ; and the other is, I have de- 
termined upon another match for my daughter. 

BLI THE. Why do you diſlike my ſon, pray? 

Hunxs. Ob, he's like the reſt of mankind, running on 
in this extravagant way of living. My eitate was earned 
too hardly ts be trifled away in ſuch a manner. 

BrirnE. Extravagant ! I'm ſure he's very far from de- 
ſerving that character. Tis true, he appears genteel and 
faſhionable among people, but he's in good buſineſs and lives 
abore-board, and that's ſufficient for any man. 

Huxxs. is faſhionable, I ſuppoſe, to powder and curl 
at the barber's, an hour or two, before he viſits his miſtreſs— 
to pay ſix pence or eight pence for bruſhing his boots—ta 
drink a glaſs of wine at every tavern—to dine upon fowls 
dreſt in the richeit manner :—And he muſt dirty two or 
three ruffled ſhirts in the gourney, T his is your geateel 
faſhionable way, is it? 

BLI TH. Indeed, Sir, it is a matter of importance te ap- 
pear decently at ſuch a time, if ever. Would you have him 
g0 as you uſed to, upon the ſame buſineſs, dreſs'd in a long 
ill-ſhapen coat, a greaſy pair of brzeches, and a flap'd hat; 


with your oats in ene fide of your ſaddle-bags, and your. 


dinner in the other? this would make an odd appearance in- 
deed, in the preſent ago. 

Hunks. A fig for the appearance, ſo long as I gain'd 
my point, and ſav'd my money, and conſequently my ered- 
it. The coat you mention is the ſame I have on now. Tis 

ot ſo very long as you would repreſent it to be Meaſur- 
ng the ſhirts by e leg.] See, it comes but juſt below the 
calf. This is the coat that my father was married in, and I 
after him. It has been in the faſhion five times tince it was 
new, and never was alter'd, and 'tis a pretty good coat yet. 

Blirnr. You've a wonderful faculty-of ſaving your 
money and credit, and keeping in the faſhion at the fame 


time, I ſuppoſe you mean by faving your credit, that mo- 


ney and credit are inſeparably connected. 
R 
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Hunks. Yes, that they are: he that has one, need not 
fear the loſs of the other. For this reaſon, I can't conſent 
to your ſon's propoſal : he's too much of a ſpendthriſt to 
merit my approbation. 

BLITHE. It you call him a ſpendthrift for this generoſity, 
I defire he may never merit your approbation. A reputa- 
tion that's gained by ſaving money in the manner you have 
mentioned, is, at beit but a deſpicable character. 

Huxxs. Do you mean to call my character deſpicable ? 

BLIITHE. We won't quarrel about the name, fince you 
are ſo well contented with the thing, - 

Huxxs. You're welcome to your opinion ; I would not 
give a fiddle- ſtick's end for your good or ill will; my ideas 
of reputation are entirely different from ycur's, or your 
fon's, which are juſt the ſame ; for I find you juſtify him in 
all his conduct. But as I have determined upon another 
match for my daughter, I ſhan't trouble my{cif about his 
behavior, 

BTITHE. But perhaps your propoſed match will be equal- 
ly diſagreeable. 

Hu x ks. No, Iv'e ne apprehenſion of that. He's a per- 
ſon of a fine genius, and an excellent character. 

BLITHE. Sir, I dere to know who this perſon is, that 
has ſuch a genius and character, and is fo agiccable to your 
taſte, 

Hunxs. Tis my young couſin Griffin. He's heir to a 
great eſtate, you know, He diſcovered a ſurprizing genius 
almoſt as ſoon as he was born, When he was a very ckild, 
he made him a box, wiih one {mall hcle in it, into which he 
could juſt crowd his money, and could not get it out again 
without breaking his box; by which means he made a con- 
tinual addition till he filled it, and 

BLATRHE. Enough! Enough ! I've a ſufficient idea of 
his character, wichout hearing ancthler word. But are you 
| ſure you ſhall obtain this excellent match for your daughter? 

Hunxs. Ob, I'm cerrain on't, I aſſure you, and my ut- 
moſt wiſhes are gratiſisd , ick the proſpect. He has a large 
patrimony lying between two excellent farms of mine, which 
are at leaſt worth two thouſand pounds. "Theſe I've given 
to my daughter; and have ordered her uncle to take the 
deeds into his on hands, and to deliver them to her on the 
day of her marriage, 

BLI TAE. Thea it ſeems you've alnot accompliſhed the 
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buſineſs. But have yon got the conſent of the yourg g 
tleman in the a fair. 

Huxks. His conſent ! what need JI care about his con- 
ſent, ſo long as I've got his father's that's ſufficient for my 
purpoſe! | 

BLII THE. Then you intend to force the young couple to 
marry, if they are unwilling ? 

Hunxs. "Thoſe two thouſand pounds will ſoon give them 
a diſpoſition, I'll warrant you. 

BLirur. Your ſchemes, I confeſs, are artfully concerted ; 
but I muſt tell you, for your mortiſie ation, that the young 
gentleman is already married. 3 

Hunks. What do you ſy! already married! it can't 
be! I don't believe a ſyllable on't! 

BLI TRR. Every ſyllabie is true ! whether you believe it 
or not; I received a letter this day from his father; if you 
won't believe me, you may read it, [gives him the letter.] 
There's the account in the poſtſcript, | Points to it. | 

Hunxs reads. I had almeſt forgot to tell you, that loft 
Thurſday my fin wwas married to Miſs Clary Brentford, and 
that all parties are wery happy in the connection. Contu- 
fion !-—| raus down the letter. What does this mean! 
married to Clary Breatford! this is exactly one of couſin 
Tom's vilanous tricks. He promis'd me that his fon 
ſhould marry my daughter, upon condition that I would 
give her thoſe two farms; but I can't imagine from what 
ſtupid motives he has alter'd his mind! 

BLtrur. Difappointment is the common lot cf all men! 
even our ſuteſt expectations are ſubject to misfortune, 

Huxxs, Diſappointment! this comes from a quarter 
from which [ leaſt expected one. But there's the deeds, L'II 
take care to ſecure them again; 'irs a good hit that I did 
not give them to the young rogue beforehand. 

Birr. That was well thanght cf; you keep a good 
look out, I ſee, tho you can't avoid ſome diſappointments. . 
1 fee nothir.g in the way now, to hinder my ſon's proceed- 
ing; you will eafily grant your conſent, now you're cut off 
rom your other expectations. 

Hunxs, I can't fee into this crooked affir I'm heartily 
vex'd at it. What could induce that old villain, to de- 
ceive me in this manner? I fear this was ſome ſcheme of 


my daughter's, to prevent the effect of my deſign, If this 
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is her plan, if ſhe ſets ſo light by two thouſand pounds, ſhe 
ſhall ſoon know what 'tis to want it, I'll promeſe her. 

PiitTnz. If you had beſtew'd your gift, without croſ- 
fing her inclination, ſhe weuzd have accepted it very thank. 
fully. | 

Hvuxxs. O, I don't doubt it in the leaſt; that would 
have been a pretty ſtory indeed! but fince ſhe inſiſts upon 
gratifying a fooliſh fancy, ſhe may follow her own inclina- 
tion, and take the conſequences of it; I'll Keep the favors 
I meant to betow on her, for thoſe that know how to prize 
them, and that merit them by a becoming gratitude. 

BLITHZ. But you wont reject her, deſtitute of a patri- 
mony, and a father's bleſiing ? | 

Hunxs. Not one farthing ſhall ſhe ever receive from 
my hand. Your ſon may take her, but her perſon is bare- 
ly all that I'll give him; he has ſeduced her to diſobey her 
{ather, and he ſhall feel the ffects of it. 

BLITHE. You're ſomewhat rufſled, I perceive, but I 
hope you'll recail theſe raſh reſolutions in your cooler mo- 
ments. 

Hunks. No, never, I give you my word, and that's as 
fixed as the laws of the Medes and Perſians. 


BLITRHE. But look ve, Sir, here's another circumftance to. 


be attended to; my ſon has the deeds already in his oun 
hands. 

Huxks. Deeds! what deeds! thoſe I gaxe to my brother? 

BLITHE. Ves, the very ſame. 

Huxxs What a compoſtion of villany and witchcrait 
is nere! What, my deeds given up to your ſon ! 

BiiTHe, Yes : your brother thought that my ſon had 
an undoubted title to them now, ſince his couſtn was mar- 
ried, and ſo he gave them up the next day. 


. Hvuxxs. This is intolerable ! I could tear the ſcalp from | 


my eld brainleſs ſcull; why had not I more wit than to 
truſt them with him ? I'm cheated every way! I can't truſt 
a farthing with the beſt friend I have on carth! 

BLITRE. That's very true—-'tis no wonder you cant 
truſt your beſt friend. The truth of the cate is, you have 
no friend, nor en vou expect any, ſo long as you make an 
idol ef yourſelf, and feat your ſordid, avaricious appetite 
upon the misfortunes of mankind. You take every poſſible 
advantage; by the preſent calamities, to gratify your own ſel- 
fiſh diſpoſition. So long as this is the caſe, depend upon it, 
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you will be an object of univerſal deteſtation. There's nd 
one on earth who would not rejoice te ſee how you're 
brought in. Your daughter has now got a good inheri- 
tance, and an agreeable partner, which you were in duty 
bound to grant her ; but, inſtead of that, you were then do- 
ing your utmoſt to deprive her of every enjoyment of life, 
Hunte puts his hands to his breaft.\ I don't wonder your 
conſcience ſmites you for your villainy. Don't you ſee how 
juſtly you have been cheated into your duty? 

Hunxx«s. I'll go this moment to an attornev, and get a 
warrant ; I'll put the villain in jail before an hour is at an 
end, Oh, my deeds! my farms ! what ſhall I do for my 
farms ! 

BLI THE. Give yourſelf no farther trouble about them, 
there's no evidence in the caſe ; you muſt be ſenſible there- 
fore, an action can't lie, I would adviſe you to reft eon- 
tented, and learn from diſappointments, not to place ſuch 
an exorbitant value upon wealth. In the mean time I ſhould 

be very glad of your company at the wedding. My ſon and 
his wife would be very happy to ſee you. 

Huxxs. The dragon fly away withyuu, and your ſon, 
and yeur ſon's wife. O! my farms! what ſhall 1 do for 


my farms! 
NN 
B EVIL ad MYRTLE. 


BEV. IR, I am extremely obliged to you for this honor. 
MyrrT. The time, te place, our long acquaint - 
ance, and many other cireumſtances, which affect me on this 
occaſion, oblige me, without ceremony or conſetenee, to 
deſire, that you will comply with the requeſt in my letter, 
of which you have already acknowledged the receipt. 
Bev, Sir, 1 have received a letter from you in a very un- 
uſual ſtile. But as I am conſcious of the integrity of my 
behavior with reſpect to you, and intend that every thing 
in this matter, ſhail be your own ſecking, I foall underſtand 
nothing, but what you are pleaſed to confirm face to face, 
You are therefore to take it for granted, that I have forgot 
the contents of your epiſtle. 
Mrxr. Your cool behavior, Mr. Bevil, is ag reeable to 
the unworthy uſe you have made of my implicity and frank- 
neſs to you, And ] fee, your moderation tends to your own 
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advantage, not mine; to your own ſafety, not to juſtice for 
the wrongs you have dons your friend. 

Bev. My own fafety ! Mr. Myrtle. 

MrzrT. Your own fafery „Mr. Bevil. 

Bev. Mr. Myrtle, there is no diſguiſing any longer, PEP 
I underſtand what you would force me to. You know my 
principle upon that point ; and you Fave often heard me ex- 
preſs my diſapprobation of the ſav 'age manner of deciding 
quarrels, which tyran: abeal cuſtom has introduced, to the 
breach of all laws, both divine and human. 

Myzrt. Mr. Bevil, Mr,-Bevil! It would be a good firſt 
principle in thoſe who have fo tender a conſcience that way, 
to have as much abhorrence at doing injuries, as— Turn. 
away abrupz!y.| 

Bev. As what ? 

MyzrT. As tear of anſwering them. 

Bev. Mr. Myrtle, I have no fear of anſwering any inju⸗ 
ry 1 have done you; becauſe J have meant you none : for 
the truth of whick I am ready to appcal to any indifferent 
perſon, even of your cn chooſing. But I own I am afraid 
of doing a wicked action; I mean of ſhedding your blood, 
or giving you an opportusity of ſhedding mine, cold. I am 
not afraid of you, Mr. Myrtle. But Towa I am afraid cf 
Him, who gave me this life in truſt on other conditions and 
with other defigns, than that I ſhouid hazard, or throw it 
away, bacauſe a raſh inconfderate man is plea ed to be of- 
fended, without knowing whether he is injured or not. No, 
J will not for you or any man's humor, commit a known 
crime ; a ctime which I cannot repair, or which may, in 
the very act, cut me off from all poilibility of repentance. - 

MrRr. Mr. devil, I muſt tell you, this coolneſs, this 
moralizing, ſhall not cheat me of my love. You may wiih 
to preſerve your life, that you may poſſeſs Lucinda, And! 
have reaſon to he indifferent about it, if 1 am to loſe all that 
from which I expect any joy in life, But I ſhall firſt try 
one means towards recovering her, I mean, by ſhowing her 
what a daantleſs hero ſhe has choſen for her Protector. 

Bevir. Shew me but the leaſt glimpſe of argument, that 

i am authorized to en r with you at the peril of the litc 
of ene of us, and I am ready upon your own terms. If this 
will not ſatisfy on, and you will make a lawleſs aſſault up- 
on me, I will defend myſelf as againſt a Ruan. There is 
no ſuch ter ror, Mr. Myrtle, in tie anger ct thoſe who ate 
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quickly hot, and quickly cold again, they know not how or 
why. I defy you to ſhow wherein I have wrong'd you. 

Mkr. Mr. Bevil, it is eaſy for you to talk cooly on this 
occaſion. You know not, I ſuppoſe, what it is to love, 

and from your large fortune and your ſpecious outward car- 
riage, have it in your power to come, without any trouble 
or anxiety, to the poſſeſſion of a woman of honor; you know 
nothing of what it is to ke alarmed, diſtracted with the ter- 
ror of loofing what is dearer then life. You are happy; 
your marriage goes on like common buſineſs; and in the in- 
terkm, yon have, for your ſoft moments of dalliance, your 
rambling captive, your Indian princets, your convenient, 
your ready Indiana. 

Bev. You have touched me beyond the patience ofa man ; 
and the defence of ſpotleſs innocence, wrll, I hope, excule 
my accepting your challenge, or at leaſt my obligiug you to 
retract your infamous aiperſions. I will not, if I can avoid 
it, ed your blood, nor ſhall you mine. But Indiana's pu- 
rity I will defend. Who waits? 

Strv. Did you call, Sir ? 

BRV. Yes, go call a coach. 

Serv. Sir—Mr, Myrtle —geatlemen —-you are friends — 
I am but a ferrant—but— 

Bev. Call a coach. [ Exit Servant. 

[4 long pauſe. I hey cual ſuddenly about the 109m. | 

Aide. Shall I (tho provoked beyond ſufferance) re- 
cover myſelf at the entrance of a third perſon, and that ny 
ſervant too; and ſhall I not have a due reſpect for the die- 
tates of my own conſcience; for what I owe to the beit of 
fathers and to the defenceleſs innocence of my lovely India- 
na, whoſe very life depends on mine? 

[Ts Mr. MYRTLE. 1] I have, thank heaven, had time to 
recollect myſelf, and have determined to convince you, by 
means I would wilizngly have avoided, bat which yet are 
preferable to merdterous duelling, that I am more innocent 
of nothing, than of rivaling you in the affections of Lucin- 
da. Rea this letter; aud conſider, what eſſect it would 
have had upon you to have found it about the man you had 
murdered, 

[VMyRT ral. « hope it is eonſiſtent with the laws 
a woman ought to impoſe upon herſelf, to acknowledge, 
that your manner of declining what has been propoſed of a 
treaty of marriage in our family, and defiring, that the re- 
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fuſal might come from me, is more engaging, than the 
Smithtüteld courtthip of him, whoſe arms I am in danger of 
being throwa into, unleſs your friend exerts himſelf for cut 
common ſafety and happineſs.“ — 0, I want no more, to 
clear your inaocence, my injured worthy friend, —I ſee her 
dear name at the bottom. I fee that you have been far 
enough from defigaing any obſtacle to my happineſs, while 
I have been treating my benefactor as my betrayer—O Bey- 
il, with what words ſhall I— 

Bev. There is no need of words, To convince is more 
than to conquer. If you are but ſatisfied, that I meant you 
no wrong, all is as it ſhould be. 

MryRrT. But can you—forgive—ſuch madneſs ? 


Bzv. Have not I myſelf offended ? I had almoſt been as 


guilty as you, tho I had the advantage of you, by knowing 
what you did not know, 

MyRr. That I ſhould be fuch a precipitate wreich ? 

Bev. Prithee no more. 

MrzxT. How many friends have died by the hand of 
friends, merely for want of temper! what do J not owe to 
your ſuperiority of underſtanding! what a precipice have I 
eſcaped! O my friend !—Can you ever forgive can you 
ever again look upon m2—with an eye of favor? 

BZV. Why ſhould 1 not ? any man may miitake, Any 
man may be viclant, where his love is concerned, I was 
my ſelf. | 

Mxxr. O Bevil! you are capable of all that is great, all 
that is hero:c, 
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Quixcz, Snuc, Borren, Furz, SnowT, ard 
STARVELING. 


Qu1xce. IS all our company here? 

1 Bot. You had beſt call them conjunctly and 
feverally, generally and ſpecially, that is whereof to call 
thein man by man according to the ſcript, 

QuiN. Here is the tcro:l of every man's name in this 
tov/n that is fit to be ſeen upon the ſtage before the Duke 
and Datcheſs, 

BoT. Good, Peter Quince, go to wark in a method. Be- 
gin at the top, and go on to the bottom; that is whereof as 
a man mi fay, firk tell us what the play treats of, then 
read the rames of the actors, and ſo your buſineſs will ſtand 
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by itſelf as regular as a building fet upon the very pinnacle 
of its foundation. 

Quin, Why then the play is the moſt delectable and la- 
mentable comedy, entitled and called, the cruel tragedy of 
the death of Fyraurand Thiſby 

Bor. A very moving play, I warrant it. A very deep 
tragedy, I know by the ſound of tke title of it, Pyramus 
and 'Thiſby ! J ſuppoſe they are to have their throats cut 
from ear to ear. Well, now, good Peter, call forth your 
actors by the ſcroll. Matters, ſpread yourſelves out into a 
clump, every man conjunctly by himſelf, 

Quin. Anſwer, as I call yu. Nick Bottom, weaver. 

Bor. Rcady, Name my part and proceed. 

Quin, You, Nick Bottom, are ſet down for Pyramus. 

Bor. I am to play Pyramus. Well, and who is Pyra- 
mus? A gentleman cr a {imple man ? 

Quix. Pyramus is a lovyer, and Thiſby is his ſweet- 
heart. Pyramus Kills himſelf for grief, becauſe a hon got 
hold of Thiſby's cloak, and tore it, which makes Pytamus 
conclude, as how he had tore her too, and caten her up, all 
but the cloak ; whereof he had not touched her. So that 
poor Pyramus looſes his life, d'ye fee, for nothing at all; 
whereof you know, that it is enough to make a man hang 
himſelf. : | | 

Bor. What then, am I to hang myſelf for vexation, be- 
cauſe I had killed myfelt for nothing ? 

Quin. No; that is not in the play. 

Bor. Here will be ſalt tears wept, or I am miſtaken, 
And I be the man, that acts this ſame Pyramus, let the la- 
dies look to their eyes. 1 will condole and congratulate to 
ſome tune. I will break every heart that is not double 
hooped with flint, I have a main notion of acting your 
lovyer, that is croſſed in love. There is but one thing that 
is more to my humor than your tribulation lovyer, "That is 
your tyrant, your thundering tyrant, I could play you, 
tor example, I could play you ſuch a tyrant as Herricoles, 
when he gets on tke brimitone ſhirt, and is all on fre, as the 
unlucky boys burns a great rat alive with ſpirits. And then, 
when he takes up little hat's his name to ſquir him off 
the cliff into the ſea, O then 'tis fine, „I'll ſplit the rag- 
ing rocks; and ſhivering ſhocks, with thundering knocks, 
ſhall break the locks of priſon gates. And Febal's car ſhall 
'nine from far, and kindle war with many a ſcar, and make 
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and mac the ſtubborn fates,” There is your right tragedy 
ſtuff. This is Herricole's vein to a hair. This is your on- 
ly true tyrant's vein. Your lovyers vein is more upon the 
-condoling and eongratulating. Now, Peter Quince, name 
the reſt of the players. | 

Quix. Francis Flute, hellows mender. 

Flur. Here, Peter Quince. 

tx. Francis, you mutt take Thiſby on you. 

FLuTe, What, that is to be Nick Bottom's ſweet heart, 
and to have my cloak wotned alive by the great beaſt! 
Why, Peter, I have s beard a coming. I ſhan't make a 
clever woman, as you may fay, unleſs it were Mrs. What 
d'ye call her, Mrs, Tibby's mother or auat. Has not the 
gentle vom an of the play, a mother, or an aunt that appears ? 

1 Ves; but you muſt do Thiſpy. You will do 
Thiſby well enough, man, You fhall do it in a maſk. Ro- 
bin Starveling, tailor. 

S rav. Here, Peter Quince. 

Quin, You muſt play Pyramus's father ; I will play 
Thiſby's father; Flute muſt play Thiſby ; and Snowt "Thit- 
by's mother. Simon Snug, joiner, 

SnuG. Here, Peter Quince, 

Quix. Simon, you matt act the part of the lion. 

Snuc! Heh ! the part of the hon, do you ſay, Peter 
Quiace ? Why I never made a braſt of myſelf in my life, but 
now and then, when I have drunk a cup too much, 

Quix. Pſhaw, pſhaw, a bettet man, than you orT either, 
has been male a beait before now ; ay, and a horn'd beaſt 
too. But the lion is a royal beaſt, the king of beaſts. So, 
Simon, you mult play the part of the lion. 

SN UG. Well, but an it be a long part, I can't remember 
it ; for I have but a poor brain of my own, Let me ſee how 
many pages. 

Quin, Why Simon it is not written. And for the reatter 
of that, you may do it off hand, It is nothing but roaring. 

Bor. I'll tell you what, Peter Quince ; you were better 
to let me act the part of the lion. Sznon Snug is but a 
hen-hearted fort of a fellow. He wont roar you ſo loud as 
a mouſe in the hole in the wall. But if you will let me 
play the part, | will make fucha noiſe, as ſhall do any man's 
heart good to hear me. TI will roar, that the duke fhall cry, 
encore, encore, let him roar, let him roar, once more, once 
more. 
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QuiN. But if you were too terrible, you might frighten 
the dutchets and the ladies that they would ſhriek, and that 


were enough to hang us all. 


Bor. Ay, if the dutcheſs and the ladies were frighted 
out of their wits, to be ſure, perhaps, they might have no 
more wit, than to get us all hang'd : but do you think, 
Peter Quince, that 1 have no more inhumanity in my na- 
ture, than to frighten people? I would reſtrain and aggra- 
vate my voice that I would roar you as gentle as any fuck- 
ing dove: I would roar you an it were any nightengale. 

Quin, I te!l you, Nick Bottom, hold your tongue, with 
your roaring, and ſet your heart at reft, You ſhall play 


nothing but Pyramus. 


Bor. Well, if I mait, I muſt. What cannot be endur'd, 
you Know, muſt be cur'd. Par w kat beard were | beſt to 


play it in ? 


UIN, You muſt not have on a grey beard, you know; 
becauſe it will not look natur: l for a man with a grey beard, 


to be acting the part of alovyer, 
Bor. Why, look you, Maſter Peter 


tion, I will play it in a beard black as jet. 


UIN, Here, then, Maſters, take your parts, and. con 
that you may 


them over with as much retention as you can ; 
be ready to rehearſe by to-morrow nizht. 
BoT. But where muſt we rehearſe, Peter 


:2ps get oarſclves taken up for cromancers, 


when there is no body to deplaud, or to hats, 


Bor. Right, Peter . We will be realy for you. 


vince, I don' t 
think it ſo very unnatural to fee people with grey beards act- 
ing the part of lovyers ; at leai, Iam ſure, it had not need 

e unnatural ; for it is common enough. But howſomedev- 
er it will lock a little unnatural as you ſay to fee the young 
woman, Mrs. Tibby, fondling and looking ſweet upon a 
man with a grey beard, Wherefore, upon minture libera- 


Vince. 

Quin. Why, you know, if we ſhould "2 rehearſe in a 
garret, or a malt-loft, we ſhould bat draw a mob, and per- 
Jherefere we 
auſt go to the palace wood, and do it by moon light. Then 
you know, we ſhall do it with dacity and impoſurs of mind, 
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ConTEMPT of the common OBjicTts of Puxs uit. 


ONO and ſhame from no condition riſe ; 

Act well your part: There all the honor 1:25. 
Forture in men has ſome {mall difference made ; 
One flaunts in rags ? one flatters in brocade; 

The cobler apron d, and the j-.rfon gowa'd ; 

The friar hooded, and the monarch crown'd; 

«« What differ more (you cry) than crown and cowl? 
I'll tell vos, friend ! A wiſe man and a fool. 

You'll find, if once the wiſe man acts the monk, 

Or, cobicr-lixe, the parſon will be drunk; 

Worth makes the man, and want of it the fellow; 

The reſt is all but leather or prunella. 

Stuek o' er with titles, and hung round with firings, 
That thou may'ſt be by kings, or As of kings, 
Boaſt the pure blood of an illuſtrious race, 

In quiet flow from Lucrece or Lucrece : 
But by your father's worth, if yours you rate, 
Count me theſe only, who were good and great. 

Go! if your ancient, but 1gnoble blood, 

Has crept through icoundrels ever ſince the flood: 
Go! and pretend your family is young ; 

Nor own your fathers have been fools ſo long. 
What can ennoble ſots, or flaves, or cowards ; 
Alas ! nat all the blood of all the Howards. 

Look nsxt on greatneſs, Say, where greatneſs lies? 
Where, but among the heroes and the wile. 

Heroes are all the ſame it is agreed, 

From Macedonia's mad: nan to ths Swede. 

Tha whole ſtrange purpoſe of their lives to find, 
Or make -an enemy of all mankind. 

Not one looks back ward: onward ſtill he goes; 
Vet nel er looks forward farther than bis noſe. 
No leſs alike the politic and wiſe ; 

All ly, flow things, with circumſpeRtive eyes: 
den in their looſe, unguarded hours they take; 
Not that tkemfcives are wiſe ; but others weak. 
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But grant that thoſe can conquer; theſe can cheat; 
'Tis phraſe abſurd to call a villain great, 

Who wickedly is wiſe, or madly brave, 

Is but the more a fool, the more a knave. 

Who noble ends by nobie means obtains, 

Or, falling, ſmiles in exile, or in chains, 

Like good Aurelius let him reign ; or bleed 

Like Socrates ; that man 1s great indeed, 

What's fame? a fancy'd life in others“ breath; 

A thing beyond us ev'n before our death. 

Juſt what you hear's your own ; and what's unknown, 
The ſame (my lord !) if Tully's or your own, 

All that we feel of it, begins and ends 

In the ſame circle of our foes or friends ; 

To all beſides as much an empty ſhade, 

An Eugene living, as a Cæſar dead; 
Alike or when, or where they ſhone, or ſhine, 
Or on the Rubicon, or on the Rhine. 

A wit's a feather, and a chief's a rod ; 

An honeſt man's the nobleſt work cf Gop. 
Fame, but from death a villain's name can fave, 
As juftice tears his body from. the grave ; 

When what © oblivion better were reſign'd, 

Is hung on high, to poiſon balf mankind, 

All fame is foreign, but of true deſert ; 

Plays round the head ; but comes not to the heart, 
One ſelf-approving hour whole years outweighs 
Of ftupid ſtaters, and of loud huzzas ; 

And more true joy Marcellus exil'd feels, 

Than Cæſar with a ſenate at his heels. 

In parts ſuperior what advantage hes ? 

Tell (for you can) what is it to be wiſe ? 

Tis but to know, how '1ttle can be known; 
To fee all others' faults and feel our own : 
Condemn'd in buſineſs, or in arts to drudge, 
Without a ſecond, and without a judge. 

Truths would you teach, to fave a ſirking land, 
All fear; none aid you; and few underſtand. | 
Painful pre-eminenee ! yourſelf to view 

Above life's weakneſs, and its comforts too. 

Bring then theſe bleſſings to a ſtrict account; 

Make Bic deductions : ſee to what they mount. 
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How much of other each is ſure to coſt ; 

How each for other oft is wholly loſt; 

How inconſiſtent greater goods with theſe 

How ſometimes lite is riſt d and always eaſe ; 
Think; and if ftill ſuch things thy envy call, 
Say, would'ft thou be the man to whom they fall ? 
To ſigh for ribbands if thou art fo filly, 

Mark how they grace Lord Umbra, or Sir Billy. 
Is yellow dirt the paſticn of thy life? 

Look but on Gripus or on Gripus' wife. 

If parts allure thee, think how Bacon ſhin'd, 
The wiſeſt, brighteſt—meaneft of mankind : 

Or, raviſh'd with the whiſtling of a name, 

Sce Cromwell damn'd to everlaſting fame : 

If all united thy ambition call, 

From ancient ftory learn to ſcorn them all, 
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VARIOUS CHARACTERS, 


* from high life; high characters are drawn: 

A ſaint in crape is <wice a ſaint in lawn; 

A judge is juft ; a chanc'lor—jufter ſtall 

A go-rnman, learn'd ; a brſhop—what you will; 

Wile, if a miniſter ; but if a king, 

More wiſe, more juſt, more learn'd, more every thing. — 

*Tis ducation forms tha common mind; | 

Juſt eas the twig is bent, the tree's inclin'd. 

Boaſttul and rough, your firſt ſon is a ſquire; 

The next a tradefran, meek, and much a liar; 

Tom itruts a ſoldier, open, bold and brave; 

Will facaks a fcriv'ner, an exceeding knave; 

Is he a churcaman * Then He's fond of pow'r ; 

A Quaker ? Sly, A Preſbyterian ? Sour ; 

A ſrart fres thinker ? All things in an hour, — 
Manners with fortunes, humcrs turn with climes, 

Tenets with books, and principles with times. 

Starch then the ruling paſſion. There alone 

The will are conſtant, and the cunning known. 


ENSIGN AS 
The WORLD campared d 4 STAGE. 
LL the world's a ſtage ; 
A A Ant all the men and women, merely players. 
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They have their exits and their entrances ;; 

And one man, in his time, plays many parts, 

His acts being ſeven ages, —At firſt, the infant; 
Mewling and puking in the nurſe's arms, — 

And then, the whining ſchool-boy, with his ſatchel 
And ſhining morning face, creeping, like ſeal, 
Unwillingly to ſchool. —And then, the lover, 
Sighing like furnace, with a woful ballad 

Made to his miſtreſs' eye-brow.—Then, a ſoldier, 
Full of ſtrange caths, and bearded like the pard ; 
Jealous in honor; ſudden and quick in quarrel ; 
Seeking tke bubble, reputation, | 
Even in the cannon's mouth, —And then, the juſtice ; 
In fair round body, with good capon lin'd ; 

With eyes ſevere, and beard of formal cut ; 

Full of wiſe laws and modern inſtances : 

And ſo he plays his part. — The ſixth age ſhifts 
Into the lean and flipper'd pantaloen ; 

With ſpectacles on noſe, and pouch on fide ; 

His youthful hoſe well ſav'd, a world too wide 
For his ſhrunk ſhank ; and his big manly voice, 
'Furning again towards childiſh treble, pipes 

And whiſtles in his ſound. —Laſt ſcene of all, 
That ends this ſtrange eventful hiſtory, 

Is ſecond childiſhneſs, and mere oblivion; 

Sans teeth, ſans eyes, ſans taite, ſans every thing. 
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CoLUMBUS to FERDINAND. 


CoLUMBUs was a conſiderable number of years engaged in ſa- 
liciting the court of Spain to fit him out, in order to diſcover 
a new continent, which he imagined exiſted ſome where in 
the weſtern parts of the ocean. During his negeciationsg he 
is ſuppoſed to addreſs king FERDINAND in the following 


anxzas « 


LLUSTRIOUS monarch of Iberia's ſoil, 
oo long I wait permiſſion to depart ; 
Sick of delays, I beg thy liſt'ning ear 
Shine forth the patron and the prince of art, 
While yet Columbus hreathes the vital air, 
Grant his requeſt to paſs the weſtern main; 
Reſerve this glory for thy native ſoil, 
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And what muſt pleaſe thee more—tor thy own reign, 
Of this huge globe, how ſmall a part we know— 
Does heav'n their worlds to weſtern ſuns deny ? 
How diſproportion'd to the mighty deep 

'The lands that yet in human proſpect lie ! 

Does Cynthia, when to weſtern ſxies arriv'd, 
Spend her ſweet beam upon the barren main, 
And ne'er illume witk midnight ſplendor, ſhe, 
The native dancing on the lightſome green! 
Should the vaſt circuit cf the world contain 
Such waſtes of ocean, and ſuch ſcanty land? 
Tis reaſon's voice that bids me think not ſo; 

I think more nobly of th* Almighty hand. 

Does yon fair lamp trace half the circle round 
light the waves and monſters of the ſeas ? 
No—be there rauſt beyond the billowy waſte 
Iſlands, and men, and animals, and trees. 

An unremitting flame my breaſt inſpires 

To ſcek new lands amid the barren waves, 
Where falling low the ſource of day deſcends, 
And the blue ſea his evening viſage laves. 

Here in his tragic lay, Cordova's ſage ; * 


Tae oceaa ſhall diſſolve the bands of things, 
And tn extended region riſe at laſt ; 

And Typhis ſhall diſcloſe the mighty land, 
Far, far away, where none have rov'd before; 
Nor fhall the world's remoteit regions be 
Gibraltar's rock, or Thule's ſavage ſnhore.“ 
Fir'd at the theme, I languiſn to depart, 
Supply the barque, and bid Columbus fail, 
He fears no forms upon the untravell'd deep; 
Reaf>n ſhall Reer, and {ill diſarm the gale, 
Nor does he Gread to looſ the intended courſe, 
Tho far from land the reeling galley ſtray, 
And fkics above, and gulfy ſeas below 

Be the ſole object ſeen for many a day. 

Think not that nature has unveiF'd in vain 
The myſtic magnet to the mortal eye, 

So late have we the guidirfh needle plann'd 
Only to ſail beneath our native ſky ; 

Ere this was found the ruling power of all 
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® SeGeca the poet, native cf Cordova, in Spain. 
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The time ſhall come when numerous years are paſt, 
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Found for our uſe an ocean in the land, 

Its breadth ſo ſmall we could not wander long, 
Nor long be abſent from the nerghboring ſtrand. 
Short was the courſe, and guided by the ſtars, 

But ftars no more ſhall point our daring way ; 
The Bear ſhall fink, and every guard be drown'd, 
And great Arcturus ſcarce eſcape the ſea. 

When ſouthward we ſhall fteer—O grant my wiſh, 
Supply the barque, and bid Columbus fail, 

He dreads no tempeſt on the untravell'd deep, 
Reaſon ſhall ſteer, and ſkill diſarm the gale, 
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DzsCRIPTION of STORM F HAI. 


ONG ruſh'd the vitors o'er the ſanguine field, 
And ſcarce were Giheon's loftieſt ſpires beheld, 

When up the weſt dark clouds began to riſe, 
Sail'd o'er the hills, and lengthen'd round the ſkies ; 
A ridge of folding fre, their ſummits ſhone, 
But fearful blackneſs all beneath was thrown ; 
Swift round the ſun the ſpreading gloom was hurl'd, 
And night, and ſolitude, amaz'd the world. 

At once the voice of deep refounding gales 
Rung flow and ſolemn in the diſtant vales : 

Then thro the groves, and o'er the extended plain, 
With ſtormy rage the rapid whirlwinds ran. 

Red o'er the glimmering hills, with pomp dine, 
The lightning's flaming path began to he: 

Far round the immenſe, unuſual thunders driven, 
Proclaim'd the onſet of approaching heaven : 
Aſtoniſh'd nature own'd the ftrange alarm, 

And the world trembled at the impending ftorm, 
O'er the dark fields aghaſt Canaan fiream'd ; 
Thick in their courſe the.ſcatter'd: bucklers gleam'd : 
Behind them Joſhua urg'd the furious car, 

And tenfold horrors hover'd round the war. 

But when the Chief the ſpreading ſtorm ſurvey'd, 
And trac'd Almighty arms in heaven diſplay'd ; 
With ptercing voice he gave the great command. ; 
Stand ſtill, ye choſen ſons, admiring frand ! 

Dchold what awful ſcenes in heaven ariſe ! 
Adore the power, that brightens in the ſkies ! 
8 2 * 
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Now God's tremendous arm aſſerts his laws ; - Ha 
. No bids his thunder aid the righteous cauſe ; ; Fri 
+ Shows man how virtue ſaves her choſen bands, An 
And points the vengeance doom'd for guilty lands; 

Bchold, what flames ſhoot forth! what gloom: aſcends! 


Ho nature trembles ! how the concave rends! 
&Y How the clouds darken ! fcc in yonder ſky, 8 


Their opening ſkirts proclaim the Almighty nigh ! 

le ſpoke, and from the north a ruſhing ſound P 
KS eu thro the heavens, and ſhook th' embattled ground. Bef 
| &. broa'd on a dark-red cloud, an angel's form Fla 
3 Vd aw tully ſublrae, above the ſtorm. Bef 
ö Hs If veil'd ia miſt, his countenance, like a ſun, | She 
, 2 am'd the clan and thro all ether ſnone: Hi, 
| wg robes of erimſon light behind him flow'd ! By 
wings were flames ; his locks were dy'd in blood ; Wi 
E — frery ſhapes were round him driven, In 

1 all the dazzling pomp of opening heaven. To 
Now, fave Canaan's cries that ſeebly rung | Ar 
Round che dark plain, a fearful ſrlence hung; ; Ine 
Steetch'd in dire terror o'er the quivering band, Wi 

Ie *therial Viſion wav'd his ſun-bright hand; Th 
At ces, from opening Kies, red flames were hurl d, Fon 
And thanders, roll'd en thunders, rock'd the world; Bu 

In one broad deluge ſunk the avenging hail, Th 
And, fill'd witir tempeſt, roar'd the hoary vale ; ai 
Fierce raging whirlwinds boundleſs nature lend ; An 
The ftreams ruſh hacl: ; the tottering mophtains bend ; He 
Down the tall cep their burſting ſummits roll ; | BY 
And chffs, on ih, hoarſe- ating, rend the pole. An 
Far round the earth, a wild, drear horror re1gns 3 Sin 

The high heavens heave, and roar the gloomy plairs ; At 
Me ſea of lightning all the regia falls, spr 
„va ves of fire ride ſurging o'er the hills: Th 

I oodding forefts plunge in flame around, tu 
"Ape with huge caverns gapes the ſhuddering ground, Let 
Switter than rapid winds Canaan driven, An 
Reiuſe the conflict of embattled Heaven. He 

But the dire hail in vain the victims fly, Say 
And death unbounded ſhook from all che ſky, . An 
h&thunder's dark career, the ſeragh's arm, . . Wi 

ance blazing down the immenſe of ſtorm, . Thi 

wroves to buming flames they fiew 4 - 0 Cho 
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Hail roars around, aid angry hoſts purſue ; | | l | 
From ſhaking ſkies Almighty arms are hurl'd, Mm 
And all the gloomy concave burſts upon the world, 


RN ERA xz 
ADDREss fo the DEITY. 


| of light! exhauſtleſs ſource of good 
Supreme, eternal, ſelf-exiſtent God! 

Before the beamy ſun diſpens'd a ray, 

Flam'd 1n the azure vault, and gave the day, 
Before the glimmering moon with borrow'd light 
Shone queen amid the ſilver hoſt of night, 

High in the heavens, thou reign'd ſuperior Lord, 
By ſuppliant angels worihip'd and adcr'd, 

With the celeſtial choir then let me join 

In cheerful praiſes to the Power Divine. 

To ſing thy praiſe, do thou, O God! infpire 

A mortal breaſt with more than mortal fire. | | 
In dreadful majeſty thou fit'it enthron'd, | 
With light encircled, and with glory crown'd ; | 
Thro all infinitude extends thy reign, 
For thee nor heaven, nor heaven * contain; 
But tho thy throne is fix'd above the ſky, 

Thy omaipreſence fills immenſity. 

Saints rob'd in white, to thee their anthems bring, 1 
And radiant martyrs hallelujahs ſing: | 1 
Heav'n's univerſal hoſt their voices raiſe 
In one eternal concert to thy praiſe; 

And round thy awful throne with one accord, 
ding holy, holy, holy is the Lord. 

At thy creative voice from ancicnt night, 

Sprang ſmiling beauty, and yon worlds of light; 
Ihou ſpak'ſt the planetary Chorus roll'd, 
Stupendous worlds! unmeaſur'd and untold ! 

Let there be light, ſaid God—light inſtant ſhone, 
And from the orient burſt the golden ſun ; 
Heav'n's gazing hierarchies, with glad ſurpriſe, 
dav the firſt morn inveſt the recent ſkies, N 
And ſtrait the exulting troops thy throne ſurround . 


With thouſand, thouſand harps of rapt'rous ſound ; Lo OY 
[hrones, powers, dominions (ever faining trains ;) x __ 
61 . - 2 q 5 
douted thy peaiſes in triumphant ſtrains: . 2 
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Great are thy works, they ſing ; and all around 
Great are thy works, the echoing heav'ns reſound, 
Th' effulgent fun, unſufferably bright, 

Is but a ray of thy o'erflowing light ; 

The tempeſt is thy breath; the thunder hurl'd 
Tremendous, roars thy vengeance o'er the world ; 
Thou bow'ſt the heav'ns, the ſmoaking mountains nod, 
Rocks fall to duſt, and nature owns her God ; 
Pale tyrants ſhrink, the atheiſt ſtands aghaſt, 

And impious _ in horror breathe their laſt, 
To this great God, alternately, F'd pay 

The evening anthem, and the morning lay. 


——_—  — > ——— 


A Moxnixnc Hymns. 


ROM night, from ſilence, and from death, 
Or death's own form, myſterious fleep, 

T wake to life, to light and health: 

Thus me doth Iſrael's watchmen keep. 
Sacred to Him, 1n grateful praiſe, 

Be this devoted tranquil hour, 

While him, ſupremely good and great, 
With rapt'rous homage J adore. 
$ What muſic breaks from yonder copfe ? 
1 The plumy ſongſter's artleſs lay; 
Melodious ſongſters, nature taught ! 
That warbling hail the dawning day. 

| Shall man be mute, while inftin ſings ? 

| Nor human breaſt with tranſport rife ? 
O for an univerſal hymn, 

To join the chorus of the ſkies ! 
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dee yon refulgent lamp of day, 
ch unabating glory crown'd, 
lałeeing in his giant ſtrength, 


ion his daily deſtin'd round. 
So may 1 ſtill perform thy will; 
Great Sun of Nature and of Grace ! 
Nor wander devious from thy law ; 
Nor hint in my appointed race. 
Wha: arms difplay th' unfolding flowers ? 
How D Aateous glows the enamell'd mead ? 
os mteous Hill the heayen-wrovght robe, 
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Of pureſt white, and fac'd with red. 
The ſun exhales the pearly dews, 
Thoſe brilliant fcy-ſhed tears that mourn 
His nightly loſs ; till from earth's cheek 
They're kiſs'd away by pity ing morn. 
For laps'd mankind what friendly tears 
Bent on our weal did angels ſhed ? 
Bound, bound our hearts, to think thoſe tears 
Made fruſtrate all when Jeſus bled ? 
Arabia wafts from yonder grove 

elicious odours in the gale; 
And with her breeze-born fragrance greets, 
Each cireumjacent hill and dale. 
As incenſe may my morning ſong, 
A ſwcetly ſmelling ſavor riſe, 
Perfum'd with Gilead's precious balm, 
To make it grateſul to the ſkies. 
And when = death's long fleep I wake, 
To nature's renovating day, 


Clothe me with oy own righteouſneſs, 
And in thy likeneſs, Lord, array. 
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Hymn o Prace. 


\1L, ſacred Peace, who claim'ſt thy bright abode 
Mid circling ſaints that grace the throne of Gvp, 
Before kis arm, around this ſhapeleſs earth, 
Stretch'd the wide heav'ns, and gave to nature birth; 
Ere eee, ſtars, his glowing chambers hung, 
Or ſongs of gladneſs woke an Angel's tongue, 
Veil'd in the brightneſs of the Almighty's mind, 
In bleſt repoſe thy placid form reclin'd ; 
Borne through the heaven, with his creating voice, 
hy preſence bade the unfolding worlds rejoice, 
Gave to ſeraphic harps their ſounding lays, 
Their joy to angels, and to men their praiſe, 
From ſcenes of blood theſe beauteous ſhores that ſtain, 
From gaſping friends that preſs the ſanguin'd plain, 
From fiel4s, long taught in vain thy flight to mourn, 
I rife, deligntiul power, and greet thy glad return. 
Too long the groans of death and battle's bray 
Have rung diſcordant thro th' unpleafing lay; 
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Let pity's tear its balmy fragrance ſhed, 

O'er heroes wounds and patriot warriors dead ; 
Accept, departed ſhades,” theſe grateful ſighs, 
Your fond attendants to th' approving ſkies, 

But now the untuneful trump ſhall grate no more, 
Ye filver ſtreams, no longer ſwell with gore; 
Bear from your beauteous banks the crimſon ſtain, 
With yon-retiring navies to the main; 

While other views unfolding on my eyes, 

And happier themes bid bolder numbers riſe, 
Bring bounteous peace, in thy celeſtial throng, 
Life to my ſoul, and rapture to my ſong ; 

Give me to trace, with pure unclouded ray, 

The arts and virtues that attend thy ſway ; 

To ſee thy bliſsful charms that here deſcend, 
Thro diſtant realms and endleſs years extend. 


— __w RT TION TONE fe” ——7—ðv«˖ĩ9Cß—7 
ADDITIONAL DIALOGUES. 


Scene between CECILIA BrveRLyY nd MHENRIETTA 
BELFIELD., 


CECILIA. Y dear Henrietta, you ſeem to be over;oy- 
ed. May I know the cauſe? 

HENRIE TTA. My dear, dear, Miſs Beverly, I have ſuck 
a thing to tell you—you would never guefs it—T do'nt 
know how to believe it myfelf —Mis Delvill has written 
to me! he has indeed! here is the note! [holding ont à let- 
ter. | 
0 gc. Indeed! I long to know the contents. Pray read it 

HN. | reads it.] 

« To Miſs BELFIELD. . 

Mr. Delvill preſents his compliments to Miſs Belfield, 
and begs to be permitted to wait on her for a few minutes, 
at any time in the afternoon ſhe will pleaſe to appoint.” 

Only think! it is ue, poor fimple me, of all people, that 
he wants to ſpeak with. But what can he want? My dear- 
eſt Cecilia, tell me what you think he can have to ſay to me? 

Cec. Indeed, it is impoſſible for me to conjecture. 

HEN. If yoz can't, Iam ſure there is no wonder I can't» 
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I have thought of a million things in a minute. It can't be 
about buſineſs—It can't be about my brother It ca. t be 
about my dear Mifs Beverly -I ſuſpect [A ſervant enters 
wit h a meſſage. | 

Szs, A gentleman in the parlor deſires to ſpeak with 
Miſs Belfreld, | [ Servant goes out. 

HEN. My dear Miſs Beverly, what ſhall I fay to him, 
Pray adviſe me. I am ſo confuſed I can't fay a ſingle word. 

Cec. I can't adviſe you, Miſs Belfield, for I don't know 
what he will ſay to yr. 

HN. But J can gueſs, Ican'gneſs! And I ſhan't know 
what in the world to anſwer. I ſhall behave like a ſimple- 
ton and diſgrace myſelf, 

Cecilia leaves ber and Mr. Delvill entè ts ih Fotm 

DeLviti. Gocd morrow, Miſs Belfield. I hepe I have 
the pleaſure to ſee you well to day. Is Miſe Beverly at 
home? I have a meſſage for her from my mother. 

Hex. [With a look of diſappointment] yes, fir, ſhe is 
at home, I will call her, | goes out, | 

| Cecilia enters, | 7 

DeLv. Good mortew, Madam. I have prefugaetł to wait 
on you, this morning, by permiſſion of my mother, But I 
am afraid that permiſſion is fo late, that the influence I hop- 
ed from it is paſt. 

Cc. I had no means, Sir, ef knowing you came from 
ber. Otherwiſe I ſhould have received her commands with- 
out heſitation, 

DLV. I would thank you for the honor you do her, was 
it leſs Spointedly excluſive. Yet I have no right to re- 
proach you. Let me aſk, Madam, could you, aiter my ſo- 
lemn promiſe at our laſt parting, to renounee all future 
claim upon you, in, obedience to my mother's will, could 
you think me ſo Sifhonorable, as to obtrude my ſelf into 
your preſence, while that promiſe was in force? 

CErc. I find J have been tos haſty, I did indeed believe 
Mrs. Delvill would never authorize ſuch a viſit ; but as I 
3 much furprized, I hope I may be pardoned for a little 

oubt, 

Driv. There ſpoke Miſs Beverly! the ſame, the unalter- 
ed Miſs Beverly I hoped to find. Yet is ſhe unaltered? Am 
{not tœo haſty ? And is the ſtory I have heard about Bel- 
field a dream? an erer? à falſchood ? F 

Oec. If it was not that ſuch a quick fycceTion of quat- 


WS, ] 
rels would be endleſs perplexity, I would be affronted that 


you can aſk me ſuch a queſtion, 

DtLv. Had I thought it a queſtion, I ſhould not haye 
alked it, But never for a moment did I credit it, till the 
rigor of your repulſe alarmed me, But as you are good 
enough to account for that, I am encouraged to make Known 
the deſrgn of my prefent viſit. Yet with confidence I caz. 
not ſpeak ; hardly with hope. 2 | 

CEc. One thing, Six, let me ſay before you proceed; if 
your purpse has not the ſanction of Mrs Delvill, as well as 
your viſit, I Would be excuſed from hearing it, for I ſhall 
moſt certainly refuſe it. 

DLV. I wouid mention nothing without her concur. 
rence, ſhe has given it; and my father has alſo cenſented ta 
my preſent: application. 

Cec. (claſping he: hands in joy) Is it poſſible ? - 

DeLv. I. it poſſible + With what emotions do I hear 
theſe words? ah, Miſs Beverly! once my own Cecilia ! do 
you, can you <4 it poſſible? | 

Cec. No, no, I with nothing about it, Vet tell me how 
it has happened—lI am curious (ſailing) though not inter- 
eſted in it, 

Dev. What hope would this ſweetneſs give me, was my 
ſcheme any other than it is! But you cannor—no, it would 
be unreaſonable—it would be madneſs to expect your com- 
phance! It is next to madneſs in me to wiſh it! But how 
ſhall a man who is deſperate, be prudent and circumſpett ? 

Cc. Spare yourſelf, Sir, this unneceſſary pain. You 
will find in me no unneceſſary ſeruples. a 

DeLv. You know not what you ſay, Madam, All no- 
N ble as you are, the ſacrifice I have to propoſe. 
| , Cec. Name it, Sir, with confidence, I will not dit- 
A. guiſe—butfrankly own that I will agree to any ſacritice you 
. FI will mention, provided it has Mrs. Delvili's approbation. 
W. | Derv. What words are theſe ? Is it Miſs Beverly that 
WY ſpeaks? 

1 Cc. What can I ſay more? Muſt I offer this pledge too? 
> (holding out her hand) 
C3 Div. My dear Cecilia, how happy this makes me! 

' (raking her hand) for my life I would not reſign it. Yet 

how ſoon will you withdraw it, when you know that the 
only terms on which I can hold it, are that this hand muſt 
\fign away your inheritance, 


3 
Czc. I do not comprehend this, Sir. | | 
Deuv. Can you, for my ſake, make ſuch a ſacrifice as 
this? I am not permitted to give up my name for gear t; can 
you renounce your uncle's fortune, as you muſt, if you 
renounce your x ; and conſent to ſuch ſetuements as 
I can make upon you? Will theſe and your own pater- 
nal inheritance of ten thouſand pounds, ſatisfy your expec- 
tations of living? F:3:6 | 
Cxc. (Turning pale aud drawing back her Band) O, Mr. 
Delvill, your words pierce me to the ſoul. | 
DsLv, Have I ofended you, madam ? Pardon me then 
for indulging a romantic whim which your better judgment 
diſapproves. My preſumption deſerves this mortification, 
rc. You know not then my inability to comply. 
DzLv. Your ability oz inability, I preſume, depends on 
your own will, | 


Cc. No, Sir, by no means, My power is loſt My for- 


tune, alas, is gone. 


DeLv. Inpaſſible! utterly impoſſible! 
Cec. Would to heaven it was atherways! But it is tos 
true; and your father knows it. | 

DeLv. My father! 

Cec, Did he never hint it to you? 

Dv. Diſtraction ! what horrible confirmation is com- 
ing! /panſirg ) you only, Miſs Beverly could have made this 
credible ! | : 

Cc. Had you then actually heard it? ww 

DeLv. I had indeed heard it, as the moſt infamous faiſe- 
hood. My heart ſwelled wich indignation at ſuch ſlander. 

Cec. Oh, Sir, the fact is undeniable ; tho the circum- 
ances you may have heard with it may be exaggerated, | 

DeLv. That indeed muſt have been the caſe, I was told 
that your parental fortune was totally exhauſted, and that 
during your minority, you had been a dealer with Jews! 
all this I was told from my father, or I could not have been 
made to hear it. 

Orc. Thus far he told you nothing but truth. 

DeLv, Truth! (Harting) never then was truth ſo ſcan. 
dalouſly wronged ! I denied the whole report! I diſbeliev- 
ed every ſyllable! I pledged my own honor to prove every 
aſſertion falſe, | 1 

Cec. Generous Delvill, this is what T might expect from 
you {weeping.;} | 

| T 


— 


F: ; 
Dztv. Why does Miſs Beverly weep ? Why has ſhe 
given me this alarm ? Theſe things muſt at leatt have been 
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miſrepreſented, Will you condeſcend to unravel to me this 


my ſterious affair, 

Cc. Alas, Sir, the unfortunate Mr. Harrel! He has 
been the cauſe of my loſſes. Yon know his love of gaming, 

a paſſion which led him to his fatal end. In his em — 
ments he came to me for aſſiſtance. He was my guardian; 
what could I do? I yielded to his entreaties, and repeatedly 
took up money of a Jew, upon the credit of my eſtate, un- 
til the whole was pledged. If it was a fault, I know you 
will aſcribe it to the real motive and pardon it. 

DeLv. My dear Cecilia, I thank you ſincerely for this 
account of your misfortunes ; altho it fills my heart with 
anguiſh, How will my mother be fhocked to hear a con- 
firmation of the report ſhe had heard! How irritated at your 
injuries from Harrel! How grieved that your generofity 
ſhould bring upon your character fo many vile aſperſions. 

Cxc. I have been of too eaſy a diſpofition—too unguar- 
ded—yet always, at the moment, I ſeemed guided by com- 
mon humanity. But I thought myſelf ſecure of wealth ; 
and while the revenue of my uncle enſured me proſperity, I 
thought little of my own fortune. Could I have foreſcen 
this moment— | 

Du Ly. Would you then have liſtened to my romantic pro- 

oſal? | 
N Cec. Could J have heſitated ? . 

_ Derv. Moſt generous of beings, ſtill then be mine! By 
dur economy, we will make ſavings to pay off our mortga- 
ges and clear our eftates, I will ftill keep my name to 
which my family is bigotted, and my gratitude for your 
compliance ſhal! make you forget what ys: loſe by the 
change of yours. 


FFF 


Scene between CECILIA BEVERLY and @ GENTLEMAN, 


GenTLEMAN, I Preſume, Madam, you are the lady of 
this houſe, May I take the liberty to 
aſk your name? 
Cec.' My name, Sir. 
GERT. You will do me a favor by telliag it me. 
Cec, Is it poſſible, Sir, you are come hither, without 
already knowing it? | 
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GenrT. I know it only by common report, Madam. 

Cec. Common ** Sir, I believe is ſeldom wrong in 
a matter where it is ſo eaſy to be right. 

GN r. Have you any objection, madam, to telling me 
your name. | 

Cc. No, Sir, but your buſineſs can hardly be very im- 
portant, if you are yet to learn whom you are to adreſs, 
1t will be time enough, therefore, for us to meet, when you 
have elſewhere learnt my name. going 

GEN Tr. Ibeg, madam, you will bave patience ; it is ne- 
ceſſary before I can open my buſineſs that I ſhould hear 
your name from yourſelf. 

Cec. Why, Sir, I think you can ſcarcely have come to 
this houſe, without knowing that its owner is Cecilia Bey- 
erly. 

GerxT. That, Madam, is your maiden name. 

CEC. My maiden name! //zrprized.) 

GenT. Are you not married, Madam? 

Ce. Married, Sir! x 

Genrt, It is more properly, Madam, the name of your 
huſband, that I mean to aſk. 

Cc. And by what authority, Sir, do you make theſe 
extraordinary enquiries ? | EY 

GenrT. Iam deputed, Madam, by Mr. Eggleſton who is 
next heir to your uncle's eſtate, if you die without children, 
or change your name when you marry, 1am authorized 
by letter of attorney from him to make theſe enquiries, and 
1] preſume, Madam, you will not deny his authority. He 
has been credibly informed, you are married; and as you 
continue to be called Miſs Beverly, he wiſhes to know your 
intentions, as he is deeply intereſted in knowing the truth. 

Cec. This demand, vir, is fo extremely —/fammerize/ 
ſo—ſo little expected 

GEN r. The better way, Madam, in theſe caſes, is to Keep 
cloſe to the point. Are ycu married, or are you not? 

Cec. This is dealing very plainly, indeed, Sir. But— 

GenT. It is, Madam; and very ſeriouſly too; but it is 
a buſineſs of no flight concern. Mr. Eggleſton has a large 
family and a ſmall fortune, and that, very much encumbered. 

It cannot therefore be expected that he will ſee himſelf 
wronged b your enjoying an eſtate to which he is entitled. 
i, Mr. Eggleſton, Sir, has nothing to fear from im- 


poſition, Thoſe with whom he has or may have any tranſ. 
etiens in this affair, are not uſed to practice fraud. 

GERr. Ian far from meaning any offence, Madam; my 
eommiliion from Mr. Eggleſton is ſimply this; to beg you 
will ſatisfy him upon what ground you now evade the will 
ct your late uncle; which, till explained, appears to be a 
Point much to hu prejudice, 

Cc. Tell him then, Sir, that whatever he wiſhes to 
know, ſhall be explained in about a week. At preſent I 
can give no other anſwer. 

Gixr, Very well, Madam, he will wait till that time, I 
am ture; for he does not with to put you to any inconven- 

_ zene, But when he heard the Gentleman was gone abroad 
without owning his marriage, he thought it high time to 


dee fome notice of the: natter. a 
= Cre. Prey, Sir, let me aft, how y2u came to any knowl- 


edge of this affair? 

GENT, I heard it, Madam, from Mr, Eggleſton hiraſelf, 
vio has long known it. 

Orc. Leng, Sir? —impoſſible !—it is not yet a fort- 
night not ten days, or not more, that 3 

GrxTt, That, Madam, may perhaps be diſputed ; for 
when this buſineſs comes to be ſettled, it will be very effen- 
del to be exact as to the time, even to the very hour; for 
de iacame of the eſtate is large, madam ; and if your huſ- 
band Keeps his oven name, you muſt not only give up your 
uncle's inheritance, from the time of changing your name; 
bu. refund the prefits from the very day of yuur marriage. 

Cre. 'j:cre is not the leaſt doubt of that, nor will the 
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ö ann 3% made. 
Cu r. Pleaſe then to recollect, Madam, that the ſum te 
ba roforided is every hour inercaſing, ane has been ever fince 
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13% Septelaber, which made half a year to be accounted for 

lad March. Since then there is now added 

ze. For mercy's ſake, Sir, what caleulations are you 
making out? Do you call laſt week, laſt September ? 
Gr. No, Madam; but I call lait September the 
nonth in which you were married. 

Cuc, You will then find yourſelf extremely miſtaken; 
and Mr. Eggleſton is preparing himſelf for much diſap- 
puintment, if he ſuppoſes me fo long in arrears with kim. 

Genr. Mr. Eggleſton, Madam, happens to be woll in⸗ 
ſocar:4 of this tranlaclion, as you will lind, if an) of 
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mould ariſe in the caſe, He was the next oceupier of the 
houſe you hired laſt September; the woman who kept it, in- 
formed him that the laſt perſon who hired it was a lady 
rho ſtayed one day only, and came to town, ſhe found 
merely to be married. On enquiry he diſcoyered that this 
lady was Miſs Beverly. 1 

Czc. You will find all this, Sir, end in nothing. 

Gent. That, Madam, remains to be proved. If a 
young lady is ſeen—and e was ſeen, goitig into church at 
eight o'clock in the morning, with a young gentleman and 
one female friend; and is afterwards F bn coming out of it, 
followed by a clergyman and one other perſon—and is ſeen * 
to get into a coach with the ſame young gentleman and 
ſame female friend, why the circumſtances are pretty firong! 

Czc., They may ſeem ſo, Sir; but all concluſions. drawn 
from them will be erroneous: I was not married then, up- 
on my honor. | | 

 GexrT. We have little to do, Madam, with profeſſions ; 
the circumitances are ſtrong enough to bear a trial—and— 
Crxrc. A trial !— s 

GenT. We have found many witneſſes to prove a num- 
ber of particulars, and right months ſhare of ſuch an cſtate 
as this, is well worth a little trouble. 

Cec. 1 am amazed, Sir; ſurely Mr, Eggleſton never au- 

| thorized you to make uſe of this language to me. as, 
; GexT. Mr. Eygleſton, Madam, has behaved very hon- 


; orably; tho he Knew the whole affair, he ſuppoſed Mr. 
Delvill had good reaſons for a ſhort concealment, and ex- 
p pected every day when the matter would become public, 
He therefore did not interfere, But on hearing that Mr, 
ö Delvill had ſet out for the continent, he was adviſed to elaim 
* his rights. | 
F Crc. His claims, Sir, will doabtleſs be ſatisfied without 
threatning or law-ſuits, 
N GenT. The truth is, Madam, Mr. Eggleſton is a little 
embarraſſed for want of ſome money. This makes it a 
8 point with him, to have the affair {ited ſpeedily, unleſs 
you chooſe to compromite, by advancing a particular ſum, 
; till it ſuits you to refund the whole that is due to him and 
by uit the premiſes, | | 
| Cx. Nothing, Sir, is due to him; at leaſt not bing 
, worth mentioning, I will = wg into no terms: I hare 
| 2 


no compromiſe to make. As to the premiſes, I will quit 
them as ſoon as poſſible. 
GexT. You will do well, madam, for the truth is, it will 
not he convenient for him to wait any longer. (he goes out ) 
Cec. How weak and blind have I been, to form a ſecret 
plan of defrauding the heir to my uncles eftate, I am be- 
trayed—and I deſerve it. Never, never more will I diſ- 


Scene between CECILIA and HENRIETTA. 


Cecilia, NVXY HAT is the matter with my dear Henri- 
etta? Who is it that has already aſſlict- 

ed that kind heart, which I am now compelled to afflict for 

myleit? 

Hen. No, Madam, not afflicted fer yow it would be 
ftrange, if I was, while I think as I now do. 

Cec. I am glad you are not, for, was it poflible I would 
give you nothing but pleaſure and joy. 

HEN. Ah, Madam, why will you ſay fo, when you do'nt 
care what becomes of me! When you are going to caſt me 
of !—and when you will ſoon be too happy to think of me 
more ! 

Czc. If Jam never happy till then, ſad indeed will be 
my life! no, my gentleſt friend, you will always have your 
ſhare in my heart; and to me would always have been the 
welcome gueſt in my houſe, but for thoſe unhappy circum- 
flances which make our ſeperating inevitable. 

Hen, Yet you ſuffered me, Madam, to hear from any 
body that you was married and going away; and all ihe 
eommon ſervants in the houſe k new it before me. 

Cec. I am amazed! How and which way can they have 
heard it ? 

Hen. The man that went to Mr. Eggleſton bronght the 
firſt news of it, for he ſaid all the ſervants there ratked of 
notking elſe, and that their maſter was to ccme and take 
poſſeſiion here next Thurſuay. 

Cec. Yet you envy me, tho 1 am forced to leave my 
houſe! tho I am not provided with any other! and the he 
for «h-m I relinquiſh it is far off, without the meaus of pro- 
tecting me, or ihe power ot returning home, 

EIE N. But you are married to him, Madam! 
Cre. True, my love, but I am alſo parted from him, 
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Hen. O how differently do the great think from the 
little, Was J married—and fo married, I ſhould want 
neither houſe nor fine elothes, nor riches, nor any thing—T 
ſhoud not care where I lived Every place would be a-par- 
adiſe to me 

Orc. O, Henrietta! Should I ever repine at my fitua- 
tion, I will call to mind this keroic declaration of yours and 
bluſh for my own weakneſs 


Scene between DR. LysSTER, Mx. DELviii, Mr. Mor- 
TIMER DELVILL and CECIL1a bis wife, and Lab v 
HoONORIA. 


Da. LꝝSsTER. MI good friends, in the courſe of my 

1 long practice, I have found it impot- 
ſible to ſtu ly the human frame, without looking a little in- 
to the mind; and from all that I have yet been able to 
make out, either by obſervation, reflection or compariſon, 
it appears to me at this moment, that Mr. Mortimer Del- 
vill has got the beft wife, and you, Sir, [7 Mr. Delvill] the 
moſt faultleſs daughter in law, that any huſband or any fa- 
ther in law in the kingdom can have or defire, 

Lavy Hon. When you ſay the 6% and moſt faultleſs, 
Dr. Lyfter, you ſhould always add, he reft of the company 
excepicd, 

Ds Lys. Upon my word, I beg your Ladyſhip's par- 
don; but ſometimes an unguarde i warmth comes acroſs a 
man, that drives ceremony from his head and makes kim 
ſpeak truth before he well knows where he is. 


Lavy Hox, Oh terrible! this is finking deeper and 


deeper; I had hopes the town air had taught you better 
inings ; but I find you have viſited Delvill caftle, till you 
are fit for no other place. | 

DzLv. | 2f-aded| Whoever, lady Honoria, is fit for Del- 
vill Cale, mutt be fit for every other place ; tho every oth- 
er plc may by no means be fit for him. 

Lab Hox. O yes, Sir, every poilible place will be fit 
for him, if he can once bear with that, Don't you think ſo, 
Dr. Lyſter ? 

Ds. Lys. Why, when a man has the honor to fee your 
Lalyſhip, he is apt to think too much of the perſon to care 
about the place, 


Lavy Hon, Come, I begin to have ſome hopes of you, 
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or I ſee, for a Doctor, you really have a very pretty notion 
of a compliment. Only you have one great fault ſtill; yon 
look the whole time as if you ſaid it for a joke. 

Dx. Lys. Why in fact Madam, when a man has been a 
plain dealer both in word and lock for fifty years, tis ex- 
pecting too quick a reformation to demand duQility of voice 
and eye ircm him at a blow. However give me a little 
time and a little encouragement, and with ſach a tutoreſs, 
*twill be hard, if Ido not, in a few leſſons, learn the right 
method of ſeaſoning a ſimper, and the neweſt faſhion of twiſt- 
ing words from their meaning. 

LADY Hox. But pray, Sir, always remember on theſe 
cecaſions to look ſerious. Nothing ſets off a compliment 
ſo much as a long face. If you are tempted to an unſea- 
ſonabie laugh, think of Delvill Caſtle ; 'tis an expedient I 
commonly make uſe of myſelf, when I am afraid of being too 
frolickſome; and it always ſucceeds, for the very thought 
of it gives me the head-ach in a moment. I wonder, Mr, 
Delvill, you keep your health ſo good; after living in that 
horrible place ſo long. I have expected to hear of your 
death at tke end of every ſummer, and 1 allure you, I was 
once very near buying Mourning. 

DEL. The eſtate which deſcends to a man from his an- 
ceſtors, Lady Honotia, will ſeldom be apt to injure his 
health, if he is conſcious cf committing no miſdemeanor 
which has degraded their memory. 

Lapy Hox. [| in à lov woice to Cecilia] How vaſtly odi- 
ous is this new father of yours. What could ever induce 
you to give up your charming eſtate for the ſaxe of com- 
ing into his fuſty old family? I would really advice you to 
have your marriage annulled. You know, you have only 
to take an oath that you were forcibly run away with; and 
as you are an heireſs and the Delvill's are all to violent, it 
will eaſily be believed. Ard then, as ſoon 73 you are at lib- 
erty, I would adviſe you to marry my little lord Derford. 

Cec. Would you only then have me regain my freedom 
in order to part with it? 

Lady Hox, Certainly, for you can do nothing at all 
witnout being married, A ſingle woman is a thouſand 
times more mackled than a wife; for ſhe is accountable to 
every body: and a wit you know has nothisg to do but 
jun to manage her huſband. 

Cc. Cin] And that you cenßder as a trife! 
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Labr Hox. Les, if you do but marry a man you don't 
care for. 5 

Crc. You are right then, indeed, to recommend to me 
my Lord Derford. 

Lab Hon. O yes, he will make the prettieſt h2ſband 
in the world; you may fy about yourſelf as wild as a lark, 
and keep him the whole time as tame as a jack-daw. And 
tho he may complain of you to your friends, he wall never 


have the courage to find iault te your face, But as to Mor- 


timer, you will not be able to govern him as long as you 
tre ; for the moment you have put him upon the fret, you 
will tall into the dumps yourſelf, hold out your hand to him 
and loſing the opportunity of gaining ſome material point, 
make up with him at the firſt ſoft word. 

Crc. You think then the quarrel more amuſing than the 
recolie ion ? 

Lady Hox, O, a thouſand times! for while you are 
quarreling, you may ſay any thing and demand any thing, 
but when you are ree:nciied,. you eught t» behave pretty, 
and ſeem contented, 

Orc. If any gentleman has any pretenſions to your lady- 
ſip, he mutt Ee maze verF happy indecd to hear your prin- 
ciples. 

Lapy Hoy. O, it would not ſignify at all; fer one's 
fathers and uncles ard ſach people always make connec- 
tions for one; and not a ſoul thinks of cur principles till 
they find them cut by cur conduct; and no body can poſh- 
bly find them out till we are married, for they give us no 
power before hand, The mea know nothing of us in the 
world, while we arc fingle, but how we can dance a minuet 
or play a leſſen upon the harpfchord. 

DEL. And what elſe need a young lady of rank defire to 
be known for? Your ladyſhip farely would not have her 
dggrads herſelt by ſtudying like an artiſt or profeſſor ? 

LADY How. O, no, Sir, I would not have her ſtudy at 
all; it's mighty well for children; but really after ſixteen, 
and when one is come out, ene has quite fatigue enough in 
dreſiing and going to public places and ordering new things, 
without all the torment of firſt and ſecond poſition, and E 
upon the firſt line, and F upon the firit ſpace, 

Dru, But pardon me, Madam, for hinting that a young 
lady of condition, who has a proper ſenſe of her dignity, 
car not be ſcen too rarely or known too little, 
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1 Lady Hox, O, but J hate dignity ! for it ts the dulleſt 1 
1 thing in the world. I have always thought, Sir, it was 9 

x owing to that you was ſo little amufing—really I beg your have 
qi pardon, Sir, I meant to ſay ſo little talkative, thin 


, 

Dex. I can eafily believe your ladyſhip ſpoke haſtily ; 

1 for it will hardly be ſuppoſed that a perſon of my family I n.1, 

came into the world for the purpoſe of amuſing it. 
Lady Hox. O, no, Sir, nobody, I am ſure, ever knew D 

you to have ſuch a thovght, [!urning to Cecilia with a low 


; IR... - ignc 
voice. You cannot imagine, my dear Mrs. Mortimer, how I Fou 
I deteſt this old couſin of mine! Now, pray tell me honeſt- % d 
ly, if you don't hate him yourſelf. | L 

' Cec. I hope, Madam, to have no reaſon to hate him. JIM 
F Lady Hox. La, how you are always upon your guard! agh 
FI If I were half as cautious, I ſhould die of the vapors in a I, 
FE monta : the only thing that keeps me at all alive, is now T 
KF and then making people angry ; for the folks at our houſe hip 
* let me go out ſo ſeldom and then ſend me with ſuch ſtupid 1 
; company, that giving them a little torment 1s really the only they 


b entertainment 1 have, O—but I had almoſt forgot to tell Harol 
{1 you a moft delightful thing! WOU 
Cec. What is it? | if tl 

Lavdy Hox. Why you mut know I have the greateſt 1 

hopes in the world that my father will quatrel with old Mr. 


4 dep 

Detvill ! lied 

Cec. And is that ſuch a delightful thing? lady 

Lapy Hon. O yes: I have lived upon the very idea anti 

this fortnight ; for then, you know, they'll both be in a paſ- \ 

fon and I ſhall fee which of them looks frightfuleſt. baff 
MogriInER DEL. When lady Honoria talks aſide, I al- rt 

ways ſuſpect ſome miſchief. ( 

1 Lapy Hox, No, no, Twas only congratulating Mrs. Ef; 
[ Mortimer about her marriage. Tho really upon ſecond ] 


TH thoughts, I don't know but I ought to condole with her, Iblet 
| fer I kave long been convinced ſhe has a prodigious antipa- i 
thy to you. Iſa it the whole time I was at Delvill Caſ- Ito 
it | tie, where ſhe uſed to change color at the very ſound of your I;f 
11 name; a ſympton I never perceived when I talked to her den 
of Lord Derford, who would certainly have made ber a en 
thouſand times better huſband, | ref 
Dr. If you meay on account of his title, lady Honoria, Rut 
your ladyſhip muſt be ſtrangely forget ful of the connections 
of your family; for Mortimer, after the death of his unde, 
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and myſelf, muſt inevitably inherit a title far more honora- 
ble, than any which can be offered by a new ſprung up fami- 
ly, like my Lord Ernolf's. 6 | 

Lavy Hon, Yes, Sir; but then you know ſhe would 
have kept her eſtate, which would have been a vaſtly better 
thing than an old pedigree of new relations. Beſides, I 
don't find that any body cares for the noble blood of the 
Delvill's but themſelves ; and if ſhe had kept her fortune, 
every body, I fancy, would have cared for hat. 

Der. Every body then, muſt be highly mercenary and 
ignoble, or the blood of an ancient and honorable houſe, 
yould be thought contaminated by the moſt diſtant hint of 
ſo degrading a compariſon. 

LADY Hon. Dear Sir, what ſhould we all do with birth, 
if it was not for wealth? It would neither take us to Rane- 
lagh nor the opera; nor'buy;us caps nor wigs, nor ſupply 
us with dinners nor bouquets, 

DEL. Caps and wigs, dinners and bouquets ! Your lady- 
hip's eſtimate of wealth is extremely minute indeed 

Lapy Hox. Why you know, Sir, as to caps and wigs, 
they are very ſerious things, for we ſhould look mighty 
troll figures to go about bareheaded; and as to dinners, how 
would the Delvill's have laſted all theſe thouſand centuries, 
if they had diſdained eating them? 

Dr. Whatever may be your lady ſnips ſatisfaction in 
depreciating a houſe that has the honor of being nearly al- 
lied to your own, you will not, I hope at leaſt, inſt ruct this 
lady [ turxing to Cecilia] to imbibe a fimilar contempt of its 
antiquity and dignity, 

Mor. DEL. This lady, by becoming one of it, will at 
laſt ſecure us from the danger that ſuch contempt will ſpread 
further. | 

Cc. Let me only be as ſecure from exciting as I am 
from feeting contempt, and I can wiſh no more. 

DR. Lys. Good and excellent young lady; the firſt of 
bleſſings indeed is yours in the temperance of your own 
mind, When you began your career in life, you appeared 
to us ſhort-ſighted mortals, to poſſeſs more than your ſhare 
of good things. Such a union of riches, beauty, indepen- 
dence, talents, education, virtue, ſcemed a monepoly to raiſe 
eneral envy and diſcentent ; but mark with what exact- 
neſs the good and the bad is ever balanced ! You have had 
2 thouſand ſorrows to which thoſe who have looked up to 
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you, have been total ſtrangers, and which balance all your 
advantages for happineſs. There is a levelling principle in 
the world, at war with pre-eminence, which finally put us 
all upon a footing. 

Der. Not quite, I think an ancient and reſpectable 


family 

Ladr Horx. With a handſome income and high life 
gives one a mighty chance for happineſs. Don't you think 
10, Mortimer? 

Mor. DEL. I do, indced ; but add, a connection with 
an amiable woman, and I think the chances for happincis 
are more than doubled. | | 

Ds, ode Right, Mortimer ; we are well agreed, 
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ADDITIONAL LESSONS.” 


Directiaus how ta ſpend our Time. 


1. * E all of us complain of the ſhertneſs of time, faith 

Seneca, and yet have much more then we know 
what to do with. Our lives, ſays he, are ſpent either in do- 
ing nothing at all, or in doing nothing to the purpoſe, or in 


doing nothing that we ought to do; xe are always complain- 


ing our days are few, and acting as though: herc would be no 
end of them. That noble philoſopker has deſcribed our in- 
conſiſtency with ourſelves in this particular, by all thoſe va- 
rious turns of expreſſion and thought which are peculiar to 
his writings. 

2. I oiten confider mankind as wholly inconſiſtent with 
itſelf in a point that bears ſome affinity to the former, 
Though we ſeem grieved at the ſnortmeſs of life in general, 
we are wiſhing cvery period ofit at an end. 'The minor 
longs to be at age, then to be a man ef buſireſs, then to 
make v3 an eſtate, then to arrive at konours, then to retire. 
Thus, #:incugh the whole of life is allowed by every one to 
be ſhort, the ſeveral diviſions of it appear long and tedious. 

3. Vile are tor lengthening our ſpan in general, but v ould 
fain contract the parts of which it is compoſed, The vſarer 
would be very well ſa isſied to have all tne time annihilated 
that lies between the preſent moment and next quarter day. 
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lite, could he place things in the poſture which he fancies 
they will ſtand in after ſuch a revolution of time. 

4 The lover would be glad to ſtrike out of his exiſtence 
all the moments that ate to paſs away before the happy meet- 
ing. Thus, as far as our time runs, we ſhould be very glad 
in moſt parts of our lives, that it ran much faſter than it 
does. Several hours of the day hang upon our hands, nay, 
we wiſh away whole years; and travel through time as 
through a country filled with many wild and empty waſtes, 
which we would fain hurry over, that we may arrive at 
thoſe ſeveral little ſettlements or imaginary points of reſt, 
which are diſperſed up and down in it. 

5. If we may divide the life of moſt men into twenty 
parts, we ſhall find, that at leaſt nineteen of them are mere 
gaps and chaſms, which are neither filled with pleaſure nor 
buſineſs, I do not however include in tis calculatien the 
life of thoſe men who are in a perpetual hurry of affairs, but 
of thoſe only who are not always engaged in ſcenes of action; 
and I hope I ſhall not do an unacceptable piece of ſervice 
to theſe perſons, if I point out to them certain methods 
for the filling up their empty ſpaces of life. The methods 1 
ſhall propoſe to them are as follow: | 

6. The firſt is the exerciſe of virtue, in the moft general 
acceptation of the word. That particular ſcheme which 
comprehends the ſocial virtues, may give employment to the 
moſt induſtrious temper, and find a man in buſineſs more 
than the moſt active ſtation of life. To adviſe the igno- 
rant, relieve the needy, comfort the afflicted, are duties that 
fall in our way almoii every day of our lives. 

7. A man has frequent opportunities ef mitigating the 
fierceneſs of a party; of doing juſtice to the character of a 
deſerving man ; of ſoftening the envious, quieting the an- 
gry, and rectifying the prejudiced ; which are all of them 
employ ments ſuited to a reaſonable nature, and bring great 
ſatisfaction to the perſon who can buſy hiniſelf in them with 
diſcretion. 

8. There is another kind of virtue that may find employ- 
ment for thoſe retired hours in which we are altogether left 
to ourſelyes, and deftitute of company and converfation ; I 
mean that intercouſe and communication which every rea- 
ſonable creature ought to maintain with the great Author of 
his being, 


E 
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9. The man who lives under an habitual ſenſe of the di- 
vine preſence, keeps up a perpetual chearfulneſs of temper, 
and enjoys every moment the ſatisfaction of thinking him- 
ſelf in company with his deareſt and beſt of friends. The 
time never lies heavy upon him; it is impoſſible for him to 
be alone. 

10. His thoughts and paſſions are the moſt buſied at ſuch 
hours when thoſe of other men are the moſt unactive; he no 
ſooner ſteps out of the world, but his heart burns with de- 
yotion, ſwells with hope, and triumphs in the conſciouſneſs 
of that preſence which every where ſurrounds him; os, on 
the contrary, pours out its fears, its ſorrows, its apprehen- 
fions, to the great ſupporter of its exiſtence. 

11. I have here only confidered the neceſfity of a man's 
being virtuous, that he may have ſomething to do ; but if 
we conſider further, that the exerciſe of virtue is not only 
an amuſement for the time it laſts, but that its influence 
extends to thoſe parts of our exiſtence which lie beyond the 
grave, and that our whole eternity 1s to take its colour from 
thoſe hours which we here employ in virtue or in vice, the 


argument redoubles upon us, for putting in practice this 


method of paſſing away our time. 

12. When a man has but a little ſtock to improve, and 
has opportunities of turning it all to good account, what 
ſhall we think of him if he Pers nineteen parts of it to lie 
dead, and perhaps employs even the twentieth to bis ruin 
or diſad vantage? But becauſe the mind cannot be always 
in its fervour nor ſtrained up to a pitch of virtue, it is ne- 
ceſſary to find out proper employments for it in its relaxa- 
tions, 

I 3. The next method therefore that I would pages to 
fill up our time, fhould be uſeful and innocent diverſion. I 
muſt confeſs I think it is below reaſonable creatures to be 
altogether converſant in ſuch direrfions as are merely inno- 
cent, and having nothing elſe to recommend them but that 
there is no hurt in them. 

14. Whether any kind of gaming has even thus much to 
ſay for itſelf, I ſhall not determine; but I think it is very 
wonderful to ſee perſons of the beſt ſenfe, paſſing away a 
dozen hours tagether in ſhuffling and dividing a pack of 
cards with no other converſation but what is made up of a 
iew game pk raſes, and no other ideas but thoſe of black or 
ted ſpots ranged together in different figures, Would not 2 
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rean laugh to hear any ene of his ſpecies complaining that 
life is ſhort ? | 

15. The tage might be made a perpetual ſource of the 
moſt noble and uſeful entertainments, were it under proper 


regulations. 
But the mind never unbends itſelf ſo agreeably as in the 
converſation of a well-choſen friend. ere is indeed no 


bleſſing of life that is any way comparable to the enjoy ment 
of a diſcreet and virtuous friend. It eaſes and unloads the 
mind, clears and improves the underſtanding, engenders 
thoughts and knowledge, animates virtue and good reſolu- 
tion, ſooths and allays the paſſions, and finds employment 
for moſt of the vacant hours of life. 

16. Next to ſuch an intimacy with a particular perſon, 
one would endeavour after a more general converſation with 
ſuch as are able to entertain and improve thoſe with whom 
they converſe, which are qualifications that ſeldom go aſun- 
der. | 

There ars many other uſeful amuſements of life, which 
one would endeavor to multiply, that one might on all 
occaſions have recourſe to ſomething rather than ſuffer the 
mind to lie idle, or run adrift with any paſſion that chances 
to riſe in it. 

17. A man that has a taſte in muſic, p— or archi- 
teQure, is ike one that has another ſenſe when compared 
with ſuch as have no reliſh of thoſe arts. The floriſt, the 
planter, the gardener; the huſhandman, when they are only 
as accompliſhments to the man of fortune, are great reliefs 
to a country life, and many ways uſeful to thoſe who are 


poſſeſſed of them. SPECTATOR, No. 93. 
Mode - 


1 is the cidatel of beauty and virtue. The 
firit of all virtues is innocence; the ſecond is modeſty, 

1. Modeſty is boch in its ſource, and in its conſequence, 
a very great happinets to the fair poſſeſſor of it; it ariſes 
from a fear of diſhoncur, and a good conſcience, and is fol- 
lowed immediately, upou its firit appearance, with the re- 
ward of bonour and efteem, paid by all theſe who diſcover 
de in any body living. 

2, It is indeed, a virtue in a woman (that might other- 
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wiſe be very diſagreeable to one) ſo exquiſitely delicate, tha: 
it excites in any beholder, of a generous and manly diſpoſi- 
tion, almoſt all the paſſions, that he would be apt to conceive 
for the miſtreſs of his heart, in variety of circumſtances, 

3. A woman that is modeſt creates in us an awe in her 
company, a wiſh tor her welfare, a joy in her being actually 
happy, a ſore and painful ſorrow if diſtreſs ſhould come 
upon her, a ready and willing heart to give her conſolation, 
and a compaſſionate temper towards her, in eyery little acci- 
dent of life ſne undergoes; and, to ſum up all in one word, 
it cauſes ſuch a kind of angelical love, even to a ſtranger, 
as good natured brothers and filters uſually bear towards 
one another. 

4. It adds wonderfully to the make of a face, and I have 
ſeen a pretty well turned forehead, fine ſet eyes, and what 
your poets call, a row of pearl ſet in coral, fhewn by à pret- 
ty expanſion of two velvet lips that covered them (that 
would have tempted any ſober man living of my own age, 
to have been a littie looſe in his thoughts, and to have en- 
joyed a painful pleaſure amidſt his impotency, ) loſe all their 
virtue, all their force and efficacy, by having an ugly caſt of 
boldneſs very diſcernihly tpread ont at large over all thoſe 
alluring features. 

5. At the ſame time modeſty wiil fill up the wrinkles of 
old age with glory; make lixty bluſh itſelf into faxteen; 
and help a green- ſick girl to defeat the ſatyre of a falſe wag- 
giſh lover, who might compare her colour, when ſhe looked 
like a ghoſt, to the blowing of the roſe-bud, by bluſhing 
herſelf into a bloom of beauty; and might make what he 
meant a reflection, a real compliment, at any hour of the 
day, in ſpite of his teeth. Ir has a prevailing power with 
me, whenever I find it in the ſex. 

6. I who have the common fault of old men, to be very 
four and humourſome, when I drink my water-gruel in a 
morning, fell into a more than ordinary pet with a maid, 
whom I call my nurſe, from a conſtant tenderneſs, that 1 
have obſerved her to exerciſe towards me beyond all my 
other ſervants ; I perceived her fluſh and glow in the face, 
in a manner which I couk plainly difcern proceeded not 
from anger or reſentment of my correction, but from a good- 
natured regret, upon a fear that ſhe had offended her grave 

Id maſter, 


7. IV ſo heartily pleaſed, that I eaſed her of the honeſt 
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trouble ſhe underwent inwardly for my fake; and giving 
her half a crown, I told her it was a forfeit due to her becauſe 
I was out of humour with her without any reafon at all. 
And as ſhe is ſo gentle-hearted, I have diligently avoided 
giving her one karſh word ever ſince; and I find my own 
reward in it: for not being ſo teſty as I uſed, has made me 
much haler and ſtronger than I was before. 

The pretty, and witty, and virtuous S:mplicia, was, the 
other day, viſiting with an old aunt of her's, that I verily 
believe has read the 4zral/antis : ſhe took a ftary out there, 
and dreſſed up an old honeſt neighbour in the ſecond-hand. 
cloaths of ſcandal. "The young creature hid her face with 

er fan at every burſt and peal ot laughter, and bluſhed for 
her guilty parent; by which ſhe atoned, methought, for 
every ſcandal that ran round the beautiful circle. 

9. As I was going home to bed that evening, I could not 
help thinking ot her all the way I went, I repreſented her 
to myſelf as ſhedding holy blood every time the bluſhed, 
and as being a martyr in the cauſe of virtue, And after- 
wards, when I was putting on my night-cap, I could not I 
drive the thought out of my head, but that I was young {8 
enough to be married to her; and that it would be an addi- ö 
tion to the reputation I have in the ſtudy of wiſdom, to mar- 4 
ry to ſo much youth and modeſty, even in my old age. | 

10. I know there have not been wanting many wicked 
objections againſt this virtue; one is grown infufferabl | 
common. Tbe fellow bluſhes, he is guilty. I ſhould fay 
rather, he bluſhes, therefore he is innocent. I belizre the 
ſame man, that firſt had that wicked imagination of a bluſh * 
being the ſign of guilt, repreſented good-nature to be folly ; 
and that he himſelf, was the moſt inhuman and impudent | 
wretch alive. 

11. The author of Cats, who is known to be one of the | 
moſt modeſt and moſt ingenious perions of the age we now 
live in, has given this virtue a delicate name in the tragedy | 
of Cato, where the character of Marcia is firſt opened to us, J 
I would have all ladies who have a mind to be thought well. 
bred, to think ſeriouſly on this virtue, which ke ſo beauti. 
fully calls the ſanctity of manners. 

12. Modeſty is a polite accompliſhment, and generally an. + 
attendaut upon merit. It is engageing to the higheſf degree, 
and wins the hearts of all = acquaintance, Oa the con. 
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trary, none are more diſguſtful in company than the impu- 
gent and prefuming. | | 
The man who is, on all occafions, commending and ſpeak - 
ing well of himſeif, we naturally diflike. On the other 
hand, he who ſtudies to conceal his own deſerts, who does 
zuſtice to the metit of others, who talks but little of himſelf, 
and that with modeſty, makes a favorable impreſſion on the 


perions he is converfing with, captivates their minds, and 
ins their eſteem. 


13. Modeſty, however, widely differs from an awkward 


Haſhtulneſs, which is as much to be condemned as the other 
2s to be applauded. To appear ſimple is as ill-bred as to be 
impudent, A young man ought to be able to come into a 
room ard addrefs the company without the leaſt embarraſſ- 
ment. To be out of countenance when ſpoken to, and not 
to have an anſwer ready, is ridiculous to the laſt degree. 
14. An aukward country fellow, when he comes into 
company better than himſelf, is exceedingly diſconcerted. 
He knows not what to do with his hands or his hat, but 
either puts one of them in his pocket, and dangles the other 


by his tide ; or perhaps twirls his hat on his fingers, or fum- 


bles with the button. If ſpoken to he is in a much worſe 
{ituation ; he anſwers with the utmelt difficulty, and near- 
ly ſtammers; whereas a gentleman, who is acquainted with 
liſe, enters a room with gracefulneſs and a modeſt aſſurance 
add reſſes even perſons he does not know, in an eaſy and na- 
tural manner, and without the leaſt embarraſiment, 

15, This is tlie characteriſtic of good-breeding, a very ne- 
caſſary knowledge in our intercourſe with men: for one of 
inferior parts, with the behavior of a gentleman, is frequent- 
ly better received than a man of ſenſe, with the addreſs and 
manners of a clown, Ignorance and vice are the only things 
we need be aſhamed of; ſteer clear of theſe, and you may 
go into any company you will: not that I would have a 
young man throw oft all dread of appearing abroad, as a fear 
of oftending, or being diſeſteemed, will make him preſerve 
a proper decorum. 

16, Some perſons, from experiencing of falſe modeſiy, 
have run iato the other extreme, and acquired the character 


of impudeat, This is as great a fault as the other. A well- 


bred man keeps himfelf within the two, and ſteers the mid- 
dle way. He is eaſy and firm in every company; is mod- 
eſt, hut not baſhful; ſteady but not impudent. He copies 
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nor will a man ever be ſuppoſed to have kept good eom. 


B 


me manners of the better people, and conforms to their cuſ- 
toms with eaſe and attention. 

17. Till we can preſent ourſelves in all companies wit! 
cooineſs and unconcern, we can never preſent ourſclves well; 


pany, or ever be acceptable in ſech company, it he cannot 
2ppear there eaſy and unembarraſſed. A modeſt aſſurance, 
in every part of life, is the moſt advantageous qualification 
we can poſſibly acquire. 

78, Inftead of becoming inſolent, a man of ſenſe under a _ 
conſciouſneſs of merit, is more modeſt, He behaves him- 
ſelf indeed with firmneſs; but without the leaſt preſumptios. 
The man who is ignorant of his own merit, is no leſs a fool 
than he who is conſtantly diſplaying it. A man of under- 
ſtanding avails himſelf of his abilities, but never boaſts oi 
them; whereas the timid and baſhful can never puſh him- 
felf in life be his merit as great as it will ; he will be always 
kept behind by the forward and the buſtling. 

19. A man of abilities, and acquainted with life, will 
mand as firm in defence of his own rights, and-purſue his 
plans as ſteadily and unmoved as the moſt impudent man 
alive ; but then he does 1t with a ſeeming modeſty, Thus, 
manner is every thing; what is impudence in one is proper 
zMurance only in another; for firmneſs is commendable, but 
an overbearing condu& is diſguſtful. 

20. Forwardneſs being the very reverſe of medeſty, fol- 
low rather than lead the company; that is, join in diſcourſe, 
upon their ſubjects rather than ftart one of your own ; if 
you have parts you will have opportunities enough of ſhew- 
ing them on every topic of converſe:ton, and if you have 
none, it is better to expoſe yourſelf upon a ſubject of other 
people's than on one of your own. 

21. But be particularly careful not to ſpeak of yourſelf if 
you can help it, An impudent fellow lugs in himſelf ab- 
ruptly upon all occaſions, and is ever the hero of his own 
Kory, Others will colour their arrogance with, “ it may 
«© ſeem ſtrange indeed, that I ſhould talk in this manner of 
«* myſelf ; it is what J by no means like, and ſhould never 
% do, if J had not been cruelly and unjuſtly accuſed ; but 
«© when my character is attacked, it is a juſtice I owe to 
«© myſelf to defend it.” This veil is too thin not to be ſeen 
through on the firſt inſpection. 


22, Others again with more art, will dee boaſt of 
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all the principal virtues, by calling theſe virtues weakneſſes, 
and ſaying, they are ſo unfortunate as to fall into thoſe weak. 
neſſes. I cannot ſee perſons ſuffer,” ſays one of this caſt, 
© without relieving them; though my circumſtances are ve- 
e ry unable to afford 1tt—I cannot avoid ſpeaking truth; 
e though it is often very imprudent;“ and fo on. 

23. Tis angling for praiſe is ſo prevailing a principle, 
that it frequently ſtoops to the loweſt object. Men will of- 
ten boaſt of doing that, which, if true, would be rather a diſ- 
grace to them thaa otherwiſe, One man aſkrms that he 
rode twenty miles within the hour : *tis probably a lie ; but 
fuppoſe he did, what then ? He had a good horſe under him, 
and is a good jockey. Another {wears he has often at a ſit- 
ting, drank five or fix bottles to his own ſhare. Out of 
re ſpect to him, I will believe Y altar ; for I would not 
with to think him a beaſt, 

24. Theſe and many more are the foilies of idle people, 
which, while they think they procurs them eſteem, in reality 
make them deſpiſed, 

To avoid this contempt, therefore, never ſpeak of your- 
ſelf at all, unleſs neceility obliges you ; and even then, take 
care to do it in ſuch a manner, that it may not be conſtrued in- 
to fiſhing for applauſe, Whatever perfections you may have, 
be aiſured, people will find them out; but whether they do or 
not, nobody will take them upon your own word. 'The lefs 
you ſay of yourſelf, tke more the world will give you credit for; 
and the more you ſay, the leſs they will believe you. 

COOCCYZEI ICT SQCROCOTOOGE der SD OSCOC GOCE COOOECT Os 

Of Chearfulneſs. | 
I Have always pteferred chearfulneſs to mirth. The lat- 
ter ILconſider as an act, the former as a habit of themind. 
Mirth is ſhort and tranſient, chearfulneſs fixed and perma- 
nent. Thoſe are often raiſed into the greateſt tranſports of 
mirth, who are ſubject to the greateſt depreſſions of melan- 
choly : on the contrary, chearfulneſs though it docs not give 
the mind ſuch an exquiſite gladneſs, prevents us from falling 
into any depths of ſorrow. Mirth is like a flaſh of light- 
ning that breaks through a gloom of clouds, and glitters for 
a moment; chearfulneſs keeps up a kind of day- light in the 

mind, and fills it with a ſteady and perpetual ſerenity. 

2. Men of auſtere principles look upon mirth as too wan- 
ton and dito}ute for a ſtate of probation, and as filled with 
2 certain triumpa and inſolence of heart that is inconſiſtent 
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with a life which is every moment obnoxious to the greateſt 
dangers. Writers of this complexion haze obſerved, that 
the ſacred perſon who was the great pattern of perfection, 
was never ſeen to laugh. 

3. Chearfulneſs of mind is nat liable to any of theſe ex- 
ceptions ; it is of a ſerious and compoſed nature; it does 
not throw the mind into a condition improper for the prefent 
ſtate of humanity, and is very conſpicuous in the characters of 
thoſe who are looked upon as the greateſt philoſophers 
among the heathens, as well as among thoſe who have been 
deſervedly eſteemed as ſaints and holy men among chriftians, 

4. If we confider chearfulneſs in three lights, with regard 
to ourſelves, to thoſe we converſe with, and to the great 
Author of our being, it will not a little recommend itſelf on 
each of theſe accounts. The man who is poſſeſſed of this 
excellent frame of mind, is not only eaſy in his thoughts, 
but a perfect maſter of all the powers and faculties of the 
foul : his imagination is always clear, and his judgment un- 
difturbed : his temper 1s even and unruffled, whether in ac- 
tion or ſolitude, He comes with a reliſh to all thoſe goods 
which nature has provided for him, taſtes all the pleaſures of 
the creation which are poured about him, and does not fee] 
the full weight of thoſe accidental evils which may befal him. 

5. If we conſider him in relation to the perſons whom he 
converſes with, it naturally produces love and good will to- 
wards him. A chearful mind is not only diſpoſed te be af- 
fable and obliging, but raiſes the ſame good humor in thoſe 
who come within its influence. A man finds himſelf pleaſ- 
ed he does not know why, with the chearfulneſs of his com- 
Panion : it is like a ſudden ſun-ſhine that awakens a ſecret 
delight in the mind, without her attending to it. The heart 
rejoices of its own accord, and naturally flows out into 
friendſhip and benevolence towards the perſon who has ſo 
kindly an effect upon it. 

6. When I conſider this chearful ſtate of mind in its third 
relation, I cannot but look upon it as a conſtant habitual 
8 to the great Author of nature. An inward chear- 

ulneſs is an implicit praiſe and 2 to Providence 
under all its diſpenſations. It is a kind of acquieſcence in 
the ſtate wherein we are placed, and a ſecret approbation of 
the Divine will in his conduct towards man. 

7. There are but two things, which in my opini on, can 
reaſonably deprive us of this chearfulneſs of heart. The 
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firſt of theſe is the ſenſe of guilt, A man who lives in a ſtate 
of vice and impenitence can have no title to that evennefs 
and tranquility of mind which 13 the health of the ſoul, and 
the natural effect of virtue and innocence. Chearfulneſs in 
an ill man deſerves a harder name than language can furniſh 
us with, and is many degrees beyond what we commonly 
call folly or madneſs. 

8 Atheiſm, by which T mean a diſbelief of a Supreme Be. 
ing, and conſequently of a future ſtate, under whatſoever ti- 
tle it ſhelters itſelf, may likewiſe very reaſonably deprive a 
man of this chearfulneſs of temper. There is ſomething fo 
particularly gloomy and offenſive to human nature in the 
proſpect of non-exiſtence, that I cannot but wonder, with 
many excellent writers, how it is poſſible for a man to out- 
hve the expectation of it. For my own part, I think the 
being of a God is fo little to be doubted, that it is almoſt 
the only truth we are ſure of, and ſuch a truth &3 we meet with 
in every object, in every occurrence, and in every thought, 

9. If we look into the characters of this tribe of infidels, 
we generally find they are made up of pride, ſpleen, and 
cavil: it is indeed no wonder, that men, who are uneaſy to 
themſelves, ſhonld be ſo to the ret of the world; and how 
is it poſſible for 2 man to be otherwiſe than uneaſy in him- 
ſelf, who is in danger every moment of loſing his entire ex- 
iſtence, and dropping into nothing? : 

10. The vicious man and Atheiſt have therefore no pre- 
tence to chearfulneſs, and would act very unreaforably, 
ſhould they endeavour after it. It is impoſſible for any one 
to live in good humour, and enjoy his preſent exiſtence, 
who 1s 7 gown either of torment or of annihilation ; of 
being miſerable, or of not being at all. 

After having mentioned theſe two great principles, which 
are deſtructive of chearfulneſs in their own nature, as well as 
in right reaſon, I cannot think ef any other that ought to 
baniſh this happy temper from a virtuous mind. Pain azd 
ſickneſs, fhame and reproach, poverty and old age, nay 
death itſelf, confidering the ſhortneſs of their duration, and 
the advantage we may reap from them, do not deſerve the 
name of evils, 

11. A good mind may bear up under them with ſorti- 
tude, with indolence, and with cheartulneſs of heart—the 
toſſing of a tempeſt does not diſcompoſe him, which he is 
fure will bring him to a joyful harbour, 20 
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A man who uſes his beſt endeavours to live according te 
the dictates of virtue and right reaſon, has two perpetual 
ſources of chearfulneſs, in the conſideration of his own na- 
ture and of that Being on whom he has a dependence, 

12» If he looks into himſelf, he cannot but rejoice in 
that exiſtence, which is ſo lately beſtowed upon him, and 
which, after millions of ages, will be ftill new, and $i! in 
its beginning. How many ſelf. congratulations nally 
ariſe in the mind, when it reflects on this its entron into 
eternity, when it takes a view of thoſe improve = faculties, 
which in a few years, and even at its firit ſetiio; out, have 
made ſo conſiderable a progreſs, and which wilt be Hl re- 
ceiving an increaſe of perfection, and conſcquently an in- 
creaſe of happineſs ? 

13. The conſciouſneſs of ſuch a being ſpreads a perpet- 
ual diffuſion of joy through the ſoul of a victuous man, and 
makes him look upon himſelf every moment as more happy 
than he knows how to conceive. 

The ſecond ſource of chearfulneſs to a good mind is, its 
confideration of that Being on whom we have our depen- 
dence, and in whom, though we behold him as yet but in the 
firſt faint diſcoyeries of his perfections, we ſee every thing 
that we can imagine as great, glorious, or amiable, We find 


| ourſelves every where upheld by his goodneſs, and ſurroun- 


ded by an immenſity of love and mercy. 

14. In ſhort, we depend upon a Being, whoſe power 
qualifies him to make us happy by an infinity of means, 
whoſe goodneſs and truth engage him to make thoſe happy 
who deſire it of him, and whoſe unchangeableneſs will ſecure 
us in this happineſs to ail eternity. 

Such conſiderations, which every one ſhould perpetually 
cheriſh in his thoughts, will baniſh from us all that ſecret 
heavineſs of heart which unthinking men are ſubject to 
when they lie under no real affſiction, all that anguiſh which 
we may feel from any evil that actually oppreſſes us, to 
which J may likewiſe add thoſe little cracklings of mirth and 
folly, that are apter to betray virtue than ſupport it ; and 
eſtabliſn in us ſuch an even and cheerful temper, as makes us 
pleaſing to ourſelves, to thoſe with whom we converſe, and 
to him whom we arc made to pleaſe, | 


t 


| Diſcretion. | 
1. T HAVE often thought if the minds of men were laid 
open, we ſhould fee hut little difference between that 
of the wiſe man and that of the fool, 'There are infinite 
reveries, numberleſs extravagancies, and a perpetual train of 


vanities, which paſs through both, The great difference is, 


that the firſt knows how to * 9s and cull his thoughts fer 
converſation, by ſuppreſſing ſome, and communicating oth- 
ers; whereas the other lets them all indifferently fly out in 
words, This fort of diſcretion, however, has no place in 
private converſation between intimate friends. On fuch oc- 
caſions the wiſeſt men very often talk like the weakeft ; for 
indeed the talking with a friend is nothing elſe but think- 
ing aloud. N 

2. Tally has therefore very juſtly expoſed a precept de- 
livered by ſome ancient writers, that a man ſhould live with 
his enemy in ſuch a manner, as might leave him room to be- 
come his friend; and with his friend in ſuck a manner, that if 
he became his enemy, it ſhould not be in his power to hurt 
him. The firſt part of this rule, which regards our beha- 
viour towards an enemy, is indeed very reaſonable as well as 
prudential ; bat the latter part of it, which regards our be- 
haviour towards a friend, ſavours more of cunning than of 
diſcretion, and would cut a man off from the greateſt plea- 
ſures of life, which are the freedoms of e b with a 
boſom friend. Beſides, that when a friend is turned into an 
enemy, and (as the ſon of Sirach calls him) a betrayer of ſe- 
crets, the world 1s juſt enough to excuſe the perfidiouſneſs 


of the friend, rather than the indiſcretion of the perſon who 


confided in him. 

3. Diſcretion does not only ſhew itſelf in words, but 
in all the circumſtances of action; and is like an under- 
agent of Providence, to guide and direct us [1 the ordinary 
concerns of life. 

There are many more ſhining qualities in the mind of 
man, but thers is none ſo uſeful as diſcretion ; ir is this in- 
deed which gives a value to all the reft, which ſets them at 
work in their proper times and places, and turns them to the 
advantage of the perſon who 1s poſſeſſed of them, With- 
out it, learning is pedantry, and wit impertinence ; virtue 
itſelf looks like weakneſs ; the veſt parts only qualify a man 
be more ſprightly in errors, and active to his own preju- 

ice. 
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4. Nor does diſcretion only make a man the maſter of his 
own parts, but of other men's. The diſcreet man finds out 
the talents of thoſe he converſes with, and knows how to 
apply them to proper uſes. Accordingly, if we look into 
particular communities and diviſions of men, we may ob- 
ſerve, that it is the diſcreet man, not the witty, nor the learn- 
ed, nor the brave, who guides the converſation, and gives 
meaſures to the ſociety, A man with great talents, but void 
of diſcretion, is like Polyphemns in the fable, ſtrong and 
blind, endued with an irrefiſtible force, which, for want of 
ſight, is of no uſe to him. | 

5. Though a man has all other perſections, and wants diſ- 
cretion, he will be of no great conſequence in the world; but 
if Le has this ſingle talent in perfection, and but a common 
_ of others, he may do what he pleaſes in his ſtation of 

ike, | 

At the ſame time that I think diſcretion the moſt uſeful. 
talent a man can be maſter of, I look upon canning to be 
the accompliſhment of little, mean, ungenerous minds. 
Niſcretion points out the nobleſt ends to us, and purſues 
the moſt proper and laudable methods of attaining them: 
cunning has only private felfiſh aims, and ſticks at nothing 
which may make them ſucceed, 

6. Diſcretion has large and extended views, and like a 
well-formed eye, commands a whole horizon: cunning is a 
kind of ſhert - ſightedneſa, that diſcovers the minuteſt objects 
which are near at hand, but is not able to diſcern things at 
a diſtance. Diſcretion, the more it is diſcovered, gives a 
greater authority to the perſon who poſſeſſes it: cunning, 
when it is once detected, loſes its force, and makes a man 
incapable of bringing about even thoſe events which he might 
have done, had he paſſed only for a plain man, Diſcretion 
is the perfection of reaſon, and a guide to us in all the duties 
of life : cunning is a kind of inſtinct that only looks out after 
our immediate intereſt and welfare. 

7. diſcretion is only found in men of ftrong ſenſe and 
— underſtandings: cunning is often to be met with in 

rutes themſelves, and in — * who are but the feweſt re- 
moves from them. In ſhort, cunning is only the mimic of 
diſcretion, and may paſs upon weak men, in the ſame man. 
ner as vivacity is often miſtaken for wit, and gravity for 
wiſdom. - 
5 # 
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The caſt of mipd which is natural to a diſcreet man, 
makes him look Forward into futurity, and conſider what 
will be his condition millions of ages hence, as well as what 
it is at preſent. 

8. He knows, that the miſery or happineſs which are re- 
:zerved for him in another world, loſe nothing of their reali- 


ty by being placed at ſo great a diſtance from him, The ob- 


jects do not appear little to him becauſe they are remote. 
He confiders that thoſe pleaſures and pains which lie hid in 
eternity, approach nearer to him every moment, and will be 
preſent with him in their full weight and meaſure, as much 
as thoſe pains and pleaſures which he fcels at this very in- 
fant, For this reaſon he is careful to ſecure to himſelf that 
which is the proper happineſs of his nature, and the ultimate 
deſign of his Lo 

9. He carries his thoughts to the end of every action, and 
conſiders the moſt diftant as well as the moſt immediate ef- 
fects of it. He ſuperſedes every little proſpect of gain and 
advantage which ofters itſelf here, if he does not find it con- 
fiſtent with his views of an hereafter. In a word, his hopes 


are full of immortality, his ſchemes are large and glorious, 


and his conduct ſuitable to one who knows his true intereſt, 
and how to purſce it by proper methods. 

10. I have in this eſſay upoa diſcretion, conſidered it both 
as an accompliſhment and as a virtue, and have therefore de- 
ſcribed it in its full extent; not chiy as it is cenverſant about 
worldly affairs, but as it regards our whole exiſtence; not 
only as it is the guide of a mortal creature, but as it is in 
general the director of a reaſonable being. It is in this light 
that diſcretion is repreſented by the wite man, who ſome- 
times mentions it under the name cf diſeretion, and ſome- 
times under that ef wiſd on:. | 

It. It is indeed (as deſeribed in the latter part of this pa- 
per) the greateſt wiſdom, but at the fame time in the pow- 
er of every ene to zttain. It advantages are infinite, but 
its acquiſition eaſy ; or, to ſpeak of her in the words of the 
apocryphal writer, © Wildom is glorious, and never fazeth | 
< away, yet ſhe is cafily ſeen of them that love her, and found 
ce of ſuch as ſcek her. 

12. ** She preventeth them that deſire her, in makin 
ec herſelf tirft known unto them. He that ſeeketh her early 

© ſhall have no great tzarel : for he ſhall find her fitting at 
«© his doors, To think therefore upon hor is perlection of 


% 
90 witiom, and whoſo watcheth for ber ſhall quickly be 
* without care, For ſhe goeth about ſeeking ſuch as are 
« worthy of her, ſheweth herſelf favourably unto them in 
the ways, and meeteth them in every thought.“ 
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I, O vices are ſo incurable as thoſe which men are apt to 
glory in, One would wonder how drunkenneſs 
ſhould have the good luck to be of this number. Anzarchafe, 
being invited to a match of drinking at Corinth, demanded 
the prize very humorouſly, becauſe he was drunk before 
any of the reſt of the company; for, ſays be, when we run a 
race, he who art̃i ves at the goal firſt, is entitled to the reward. 

2. On the contrary, in this thirſty generation, the hon- 
our falls upon him who carries off the greateſt quantity of 
liquor, and knocks down the reſt of the company. I was 
the other day with honeſt J/7/7 Funnell, the Weit-Saxon, 
who was reckoning up how much liquor had paſſed through 
him 1n the laſt twenty years of his life, which, according to 
his computation, amounted to twenty-three hogſheads of 
oRober, four ton of port, half a kilderxin of {mall-beer, 
nineteen barrels of cyder, and three glaſſes of champagne; 
beũdes which he had aſſiſted at four hundred bowls of punch, 
not to mention ſips, drams, and whets without number. 

3. 1 queſtion not but every reader's memory will ſuggeſt 
him ſeveral amuitions young men, who are as vain in 
tts particular as 1/77 Funnel, and can boaſt of as glorious 
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Que modern phtlowrhers obſerve, that there is a general 


decay cf moiſture in the globe of the earth. This they 
billy atortbe to the growth cf vegetables, which incorpo- 
tate inte their own fubTtance many flaid bedies that never 
12:17 again in their former nature: 

4 But ith ſubmiſſion, they ougat to throw into their 
account, thoſe innumerable rational beings which fetch their 
nounſtment chiefly out of liguids ; eſpecially when we con- 
tider that men, compared with their fellow creatures, drink 
muca more than comes to their ſhare. 

5. But however Inghly this tribe of people may think 
of themſelves, a drunken man 1s a greater monſter than any 
that is to be found among all the creatures which Gop ha: 
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made : as indeed there is no character which appears more 
deſpicable and deformed, in the eyes of all reaſonable per- 
ſons, than that of a drunkard. 

6. Bono/zs, one of our own countrymen, who was addicted 
to this vice, having {et up for a ſhare in the Roman empire, 
and being defcated in a great battle, hanged himſelf, When 
he was ſeen by the army in this melancholy ſituation, not- 
withitanding he had behaved himſelf very bravely, the com- 
mon jeſt was, that the thing they ſaw hanging upon the tree 
before them, was not a man, but a bottle. 

7. This vice has very fatal effects on the mind, the body, 
and fortune of the 8 who 1s devoted to it. 

In regard to the mind, it firſt of all diſcovers every flaw 
in it. The ſober man, by the ſtrength of reaſon, may keep 
under and ſubdue every vice or folly to which he is moſt 
inclined ; but wine makes every latent fecd ſprout up in the 
ſoul, and fhew itſelf: it gives fury to the paſſions, and force 
to theſe objects which are apt to produce chem. 

8. When a young fellow complained to an old philoſo- 
pher that his wile was not handſome, put leſs water in your 
wine, ſays the philoſopher, and you'll quickly make her ſo, 
Wine heightens indiſference into love, love into jealouſy, 
and jealouſy into madneſs. It often turns the good-natured 
man into an idiot, and the choleric into an aſſaſſin. It 
2 bitterneſs to reſentment, it makes vanity inſupporta- 

le, and diſplays every little ſpot of the ſoul in its utmoſt 
deformity. i 

9. Nor does this vice only betray the hidden faults of 
4 man, and ſhew them in the mot odious colours, but or- 
ren occaſions faults to which he is not naturally ſubject. 
There is more cf turn than of truth in a ſay ing of Sexeca, 
that drunkenneſs does not produce, but diſcover faults, 
Common experience teaches the contrary. 

10. Wine throws a man out of himſelf, and inſuſes quali- 
ties into the mind, which ſhe is a ftranger to in her ſober 
moments. The perſon you converſe with, aſter the third 
Dottle, is not the fame man who at firit ſat down at the ta- 
ble with you. Upon this maxim is founded one of the pret- 
tieſt fayinps I ever met with, which is inſcribed to Publins 
Syrus. He <vuha jets upon a man that is drunk, injures the 
abſent. | 

11. Thus does drunkenneſs act in direct contradiction 
to reaſon, whoſe buſineſs it is to clear the mind of every 
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vice which is crept into it, and to guard it againſt all the ap» 
proaches of any that endeavour to make its entrance. But 
beſides theſe ill effects which this vice produces in the per- 
fon who is actually under its dominion, it has alſo a bad in- 
uence on the mind, even in its ſober moments, as it inſen- 
ſibly weakens the underſtanding, impairs the memory, and 
makes thoſe faulis habitual which are produced by frequent 
exceſſes ; it waſtes the citate, baniſnes reputation, conſumes 
the body, and renders a man of the brighteſt parts the com- 
mon jeſt of an infiignificant clown, 
12. A method oi ſpending one's time agreeavly is a thing 
ſo little ſtudied, that the common amuſement ot our young 
centlemen l(eſpeclally of ſuch as ate at a diſtance from thoie 
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of the firſt bree ding) is drinking. This way of entertain- 
ment has cuſtom on its fide; but as much as it has prevail- 
ed, I believe there have been very few companies that have 
been guilty ef exceſs this way, where there have not hap- 
pened more accidents which make againſt, than for the con- 
tinuance of it. 

13. It is very common that events ariſe from a dchauch 
which are fatal, and always ſach as are diſagteeable. With 
all a man's reaſon and goed ſenſe about him, his tongue is 
apt to utter things out of a mere gaiety of heart, which may 
diſpleaſe his beſt friends. Who then would truſt himſelf to 
the power of wine, vitkout ſaying more againſt it, than 
that It raiſes the imagination and depreſſes the judgment? 

14. Were there only this ſingle conſideration, that we 
are leſs maſters of ourſelves when we drink in the leaZ pro- 
portion above the exigencies of thirit : T ſay, were this ali 
that could be objected, it were ſufficient to make us abhor 
this vice. But we may go on to ſay, that as he who drinks 
but a little is not maſter of himſelf, ſo he who drinks much 
is a ſlave to himſelf, 

15. As for my part, I ever eſteemed a drunkard of all vi- 
cious perſons the moſt vicious: for it our actions are to bc 
weighed and confidered according to the intention of them, 
what can we think of him who puts himſelf into a circum- 
ſtance wherein he can have no intention at all, but incapa- 
citates himſelf for the duties and offices of life, by a ſuſpen- 
fion of all his faculties. 

16, If a man conſiders that he cannot, under the opproſ- 
fon ef drink, be a friend, a gentleman, a maſter, or a fub- 
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ect; that he has ſo long baniſhed himſelf from all that is 
dear, and given up all that is ſacred to him, he would even 
then think of a debauch with horror: but when he looks 
{till further, and acknowledges that he is net only expelled 
out of all the relations of lite, but alſo liable to offend againft 
them all, what words can expreſs the terror and deteſtation 
he would have of ſuch a condition ? And yet he owns all 
chis of himſelf who ſays he was drunk laſt night. | 

17. As I have all along perſiſted in it, that all the vi- 
cious in general are in a ſtate of death, fo I think 1 may add 
to the non- exiſtence of drunkards, that they died by their 
on hands. Ile is certainly as guilty of ſuicide who periſn- 
by a flow, as he that is diſpatched by an immediate poi- 

on. - 

18. In my laſt lucubration I propoſed the general uſe of 
water-gruel, and hinted that it might not be amiſs at this 
very ſeaſon : but as there are fome, whoſe cafes, in regard 
to theit families, will not admit of delay, I have uſed my in- 
tereſt in ſeveral wards of the city, that the wholeſome re- 
Rorative above-mentioned may be given in tavern kitchens 
to all the mornings draught men within the walls when they 
call for wine before noon, 

19. For a further reſtraint and mark upon ſuch perſons, I 
have given orders, that in all the offices where policies are 
drawn upon lives, it ſnall be added to the article which pro- 
hibits that the nominee ſhould croſs the ſea, the words, Pro- 
wided alſo, That the above-mentianed, A. B. ſhall rat drink 
before dinner during the term mentioned in this indenture. 

20. I 2m not without hopes that by this method I ſhall 
bring ſome unflzeable friends of mine into ſhape and breadth, 
as well as others who are languid and, confumptive into 
health and vigour. Moſt of the ſelf- n urderers whom 1 yet 
hinted at, aze ſuch as preſerve a certain regularity in taking 
their poiſon, und make it mix pretty well with their food: 

21. But the moſt conſpicuous of thoſe who deſtroy them- 
ſelves, are ſuch as in their youth fall into this fort of de- 
bauchery, and conttact a certain uncafineſs of ſpirit, which 
is not to be diverted but by tipling as often as they can fall 
Bio company ia the day, and conclude with downright 
drunkenneſs at night. Theſe gentlemen never knew the 
ſatisſaction of youth, but iiip the years of manhood, and 
are decrypt ſoon after thev are of age, 
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22. I was godfather to one of theſe old fellows, He is 
now three and thirty, which is the grand climacterie of a 
young drunkard. I went to vifit the crazy wretch this 
morning, with no other purpoſe but to rally him, under the 
pain and uneaſineſs of being ſober, 

But as our faults are double when they effect others be- 
lides ourſelves, ſo this vice is ſtill more odious in a married 
than a ſingle man. ; 

23. He that is the huſband of a woman of honour, and 
comes home oveiloaded with wing, is ſtill more contempti- 
ble, in proportion to the regard we have to the unhappy 
conſort of his beſtiality. The imagination cannot ſhape to 
itſelf any thing more monſtrous and unnatural, than the fa- 
miliarities betvcen drunkenneſs and chafiity, The wretch- 
ed Afræa, who is the perfection of beauty and innocence, 
has long been thus condemned for life. The romantic tales 
of virgins devoted to the Jaws of monſters, have nothing 
in them fo terrible, as the gift of {fra to that bacchanal. 

24. The reflection of ſuch a match as ſpotleſs innocence 
with abandoned lew:neſs, is what puts this vice in the wor!: 
figure it can bear with regard to others; but when it is 
looked upon with reſpect only to the drenkard himſelf, it 
has deformities enough to make it diſagrerable, which may 
be ſummed up in a word, by allowing, that he who reigns 
his reaſon, is actually guilty of all that he is liable to from 
the want of reaſon, 'TarLER, 


Oz Cleanlineſs, 


| SPECTATOR, No. 631. 

I. 1 HAD occaſion to go a few miles out ef town, ſome 

days fince, in a ſtag2-coach, where I had for my fel- 
low travellers, a dirty beau, and a pretty young Quaker 
woman, Having no inclination to talk much at that time, 
placed myſelf backward, with a deſign to ſurvey them, and 
pick a ſpeculation cut of my two companions, Their dif- 
terent figures were ſufficient of themfelves to draw my at- 
ation. 

2. The gentleman was dreſſed in a ſuit, the ground where- 
of had been black, as I perceived from ſome — ſpaces that 
had eſcaped the powder, which was incorporated with the 
greateſt part of his coat; his perriwig, which coſt no ſmall 
zum, was after ſo flovenly a manner caſt over his ſnoulders, 
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that it ſeemed not to bave been combed fince the year 1712; 
his linen, which was not much concealed, was daubed with 
plain Spaniſh from the chin to the loweſt button, and the 
diamond upon his finger (which naturally dreaded the wa- 
ter,) put me in mind how it ſparkled amidſt the rubbiſh of 
the mine where it was firſt diſcovered, 

3. On the other hand, the pretty Quaker appeared in all 
the elegance of cleanlineſs. Not a ſpeck was to be found on 
her. A clear, clean, oval face, juſt edged about with little 
thin plaits of the pureſt cambrick, received great advantages 
from the ſhade of her black hood ; as did the whiteneſs of 
her arms from that ſober- coloured itu!F in which fhe had 
cloathed herſelf. The plainneſs of her dreſs was very well 
ſuited to the ſimplicity of her phraſes, all which pat togeth- 
er, though they could not give mo a great opinion of her re- 
ligion, they did of her innocence. ; 

4. This adventure cccaſioned my throwing together a 
fe hints upon cleaulinc, which I ſhall confider as one of 
the half virtues, as Ariftotle calls them, and ſhall recom- 


mend it under the three following heads: As it is a mark 


of politeneſs; as it produceth love; and as it bears analogy 
to purity of mind. 

5. Firft, it is a mark of politeneſs, It is vniverſally 
agreed upon, that no one, unadorned with this virtue, can 
go into company without giving a manifeſt oftence, The 
caſier cr higher any one's fortune is, this duty riſes propar- 
tionably. The different nations of the world are as mach 
diſtinguiſhed by their cleanlineſs, as by their arts and ſcien- 
ces. The more any country is civilized, the more they con- 
ſult this part of politeneſs. We need but compare our ideas 
of a female si:entot with an Engliſh beauty, to be ſaticfied 
of the truth of what hath been advanced. 

6. In the next place, cleanlineſs may be ſaid to be the 
foſter- mother of love. Beauty, indeed, moſt commonly 
produces that pation in the mind, but cleanlineſs preſerves 
it. An inäifterent face and perſon, kept in perpetaal neat- 
neſs, hath won many a heart from a pretty flattern. Age 
itſelf is not unamiable, while it is preſerved clean and un- 
ſullied : like a piece of metal conſtantly kept ſmooth and 
bright, we look on it with more pleaſure than on a new vel- 
{cl that is cankered with ruſt, 

7. I might obſerve further, that as cleanlineſs renders us 
agrecable to others, o it makes it caſy to eurſelves; that 
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it is an excellent preſervative of health; and that ſeveral vi- 
ces, deſtructive both to mind and body, are inconſiſtent 
with the habit of it. But theſe reflections I ſhall leave to 
the leiſure of my readers, and ſhall obſerve in the third place, 
that it bears a great analogy with purity of mind, and natu- 
rally inſpires refined ſentiments and paſſions, 

8. We find, from experience, that through the preva- 
lence of cuſtom, the moſt vicious actions loſe their horror, 
by b-ing made familiar to us. On the contrary, thoſe who 
lire in the neighbourhood of good examples, fly from the 
firſt appearances of what is ſhocking. It fares with us 
much after the ſame manner as our ideas. Our ſenſes, 
which are the inlets to all the images conveyed to the mind, 
can only tranſmit the impreſſion of ſuch things as uſually 
ſurround them; ſo that pure and unſullied thoughts are na- 
turally ſuggeſted to the mind, by thoſe objects that perpetu- 
ally encompaſs us, when they are beautiful and elegant in 
their kind, 

9. In the Eaſt, where the warmth of the climate makes 
rleanlineſs more immediately neceſſary than in colder coun- 
tries, it is made one part of their religion: the Jewiſh law - 
(and the Mahometan, which, in ſome things, copies alter 
it) is filled with bathings, purifications, and other rites of 
the like nature, Though there is the above-named conve- 
nient reaſon to be aſſigned for theſe ceremovies, the chief 
intention, undoubtedly, was to typify inward purity and 
cleanlineſs of heart by thoſe outward waſhings. 

10. We read ſeveral injunctions cf this kind in the book 
of Deuteronomy, which confirm this truth, and which are 
but ill accounted for by ſaying, as ſome do, that they were 
only inſtituted for convenience in the deſert, which other- 
ways could not have been habitable for fo many years. 

11. I ſhall conclude this eſſay with a ſtory which I have 
ſomewhere read in an account of Mahometan ſuperſtition. 
A Derviſe of great ſanctity one morning had the misfortune 
as he took up a cryfial cup, which was conſecrated to the 
prophet, to let it fall upon the ground, and daſh it in 
pieces. His fon coming in ſome time after, he ſtretched out 
his hand to bleſs him, as his manner was every morning; 
but the youth going out ſtumbled over the threſhold and 
broke his arm. As the old man wondered at theſe events, 
a caravan paſſed by in its way from Mecca, The Derviſe 
approached it to beg a bleſſing ; but as he ſtroked one of 
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the holy camels, he received a kick from the beaſt, that 
forcly bruiſed him. His forrow and amazement increaſed 
upon him, till he recollected, that, through hurry and inad- 
vertency, he had that morning come abroad without waſh- 
ing his hands. 
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Pride. 


1. HERE is no paſſion which ſteals into the heart more 
| imperceptibly, and covers itſelf under more diſgui- 
ſes, than pride. For my own part, I think if there is any 
paſſion or vice which Tam wholly a ſtranger to, it is this; 
though at the ſame time, eve this very judgment which 
I form of myſelf, proceeds, in ſome meaſure, from this cor- 
rupt principle, | : 

2. I have been always wonderfully delighted with that 
ſentence in holy writ, Pride was not made for man. There 
is not indeed any ſingle view of human nature under its pre- 
ſeat condition, which is not ſufficient to extinguiſh in vs 
all the ſecret ſeeds of pride; and, on the contrary, to fink 
the ſoul into the loweft ſtate of humility, and what the 
ſchool-men call felf- annihilation, Pride was not made for 
man, as he 1s, 

1. A ſinful, 

2. An ignorant, 

3. A miſerable being. 

There is nothing in his underſtanding, in his will, or in 
his preſent condition, that can tempt any conſiderate crea- 
ture to pride or vanity. a 

3. Theſe three very reaſons why he ſhould not be provd, 
are notwithſtanding the reaſons why he is fo, Were not 
he a ſinful creature, he would not be ſubject to a paſſion 
which riſes from the depravity of his nature; were he not an 
ignorant creature, he would ſee that he has nothing to be 
proud of; and were not the whole ſpecies miſerable, he 
would not Fave thoſe wretched objects before nis cyes, 
which are the occaſions of this paſſion, and which make cnc 
man value himſelf more than another. 

4. A wiſe man will be contented that his glory be defer- 
red till ſuch time as he ſhall be truly glorified ; when his 
underſtanding ſhall be cleared, his will rectified, and his hap- 
pineſs aſſured; or in other words, when he {h91! be neither 
gakol, nor ignorant, nor miſerable, 
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5. If there be any thing which makes human nature ap- 

pear ridicu/ous to beings of ſuperior faculties, it muſt be 

pride. They know ſo well the vanity of thoſe imaginary 
perſections that ſwell the heart of man, and of thoſe little 
ſuperaumerary advantages, whether in birth, fortune, or 
title, which one man enjoys above another, that it muſt cer- 
tainly very much aſtoniſh, if it does not very much divert 
them, when they ſee a mortal puffed up, and valuing him- 
ſelf above his neighbours on any of theſe accounts, at the 
ſame time that he is obnoxious to all the common calam- 
ities of the ſpecies. 

6. To ſet this thought in its true light, we will fancy, if 
you pleaſe, that yonder mole- hill is inhabited by reaſonable 
creatures, and that every piſmire (his ſhape and way of life 
only excepted) is endowed with human pafions. How 
mould we {mile to hear one give us an account of the pedi- 
grees, diſt inctions, and titles that reign among them 

7. Obſerve how the whole ſwarm divide and make way 
for the piſmire that paſſes through them! You muſt under- 
and he is an emmet of quality, and has better blood in his 
veins than any piſmire in the mole hill. Don't you fee how 
ſenſible he is of it, how ſlow ke marches forward, how the 
whole rabble of ants keep their diſtance ? 8 

8. Here you may obſerve one placed upon a little emi- 
nence, and looking down on a long row of labourers. He 
is the richeſt inſect on this fide the hillock, he has a walk of 
half a yard in length, and a quarter of an inch in breadth, 
he keeps a hundred menial ſervants, and has at leaſt fifteen 
barley.corns in tis granary, He is new chiding, and 
beſlaving the emmet that ſtands before him, and who, for 
all that we can diſcover, is as good an emmet as himſelf, 

9. But here comes an inſect of figure ! don't you take no- 
tice of a little white ftiraw that he carries in his mouth? 
That ſtraw, you muſt underſtand, he would not part with 
for the longeſt tract about the mole-hill: did you but know 
what he has undergone to purchaſe it! fee how the ants of 
all qualities and conditions ſwarm about him! Should this 
ſtraw drop out of his mouth, you would ſee all this nume- 
rous circle of attendants follow the next that took it up, 
and leave the diſcarded inſect, or run over his back to come 
at his ſucceſſor, | 

10. If now you have a mind to fee all the ladies of tlie 
mole hill, obſerve firſt the piſmire that liſtens to the emmet 
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vn har left hand, at the ſame time that ſhe ſeems to turn 
away her head from him, He tells this poor inſect that ſhe 
is a goddeſs, that her eyes are brighter than the ſun, that 
life and death are at her diſpoſal, She believes him, and 
gives herſelf a thouſand little airs upon it. 

11. Mark the vanity of the piſmire on your left-hand. 
She can ſcarce crawl with age ; but you muſt know ſhe va- 
jues herſelf upon birth; — if you mind, ſpurns at every 
one that comes within her reach. The little nimble co- 
quette that 1s running along by the fide of her, is a wit. 
She has broke many a piſmire's heart. Do but obſerve what 
a drove of lovers are running after her, 

12, We will here finiſh this imaginaty ſcene ; but firſt of 
all to draw the parallel cloſer, wili ſuppoſe, if you pleaſe, 
that death comes down upon the NI in the ſhape of a 
cock-ſparrow, who picks up without diſtinction, the piſmire 
of quality and his flatterers, the piſmire of ſubſtance and his 
day labourers, the white ttraw officer and his ſy cophants, 
with all the goddeſſes, wits, and beautics of the mole-hill. 

13. May we not imagine that beings of ſuperior natures 
and perfections regard all the inftances of pride and vanity, 
among our own ſpecies, in the ſame kind of view, when 
they take a ſurvey of thoſe who inhabit the earth ; or, in 
the language of an ingenious French poet, of thoſe piſmires 
that people this heap of dirt, which human vanity has divi- 
ded into elimates and regions. 

GVUARDIAN, Vol, II. No. 153. 
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